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Mr., UrnBan, Sept. 15. 
%O the traveller of cultivated 
mind, who seeks for objects of 
curiosity and attention io his native 
Jand, there ere no spots more attrac- 
tive than those which are distinguished 
as the abodes of Genius. Of departed 
gevius, he enjoys the recollection ; 
of living, the contemplation. The 
abodes of the former, as Hagley, the 
Leasowes, &c. have, in general, been 
abundantly described: of the latter, 
many as yet want an historian; and 
this | believe to’ be the case with the 
enchanting residence of Bremhill. 
Bagmuit is the parsonage and the 
abode of a Poet of no small eminence; 
‘of one whose correct taste has worked 
only on the'classical models, despising 
all modern tricks — of William Lisle 
‘Bowtes. it isa village situated on a 
hill; about two miles North of Caine, 
in Wilts. The Church, a venerable 
.Gethic structure, witha tower, stands 
just South-West of the-village; and 
the Rectory, a stone house of ‘the 
same character, is exactly South of 
‘that, on a smal] ‘terrace, command- 


ing a most beautiful view, with the 
hill immediately sloping from. it to- 
wards the South. In this view, the 


principal objects are the hills and 
downs between Marlborough and 
Calne. In front, Oldborough Hill, 


-with the antient camp and the mo- 


dera Waite Hoass, executed. by Mr. 
Alsop, now of Calne: somewhat 
nearer, is the town of Calne, with its 
fine tower; and to the right, the 


majestic woods and hills of KBowood, 


the residence of the Marquis of Lans- 
down..-A garden of about two acres 
spreads itself immediately before the 
house, always a beautiful spot, now 
embellished by the taste, and im- 
mortalized. by the verses, of the 
owner. As it is not of sufficient ex- 
tent to fatigue either you, or me, or 
your Readers, let me take you, Mr. 
Urban, by the hand, and conduct you 
round the garden. Should you wish 
to exchange the narrative for, the 
reality, the Reverend Poet will, I 


doubt not, be happy to conduct you 
in person. 

Turning to the left from the house, 
ou go through a rustic arch, which 
eads to the Eastern view. The ob- 

jects here are pleasing, but not dis- 
tiuet ; and coming to a handsom frée, 
you naturally turv to contemplate it.” 
ooking to the West from this tree, 
the whole extent of Bowood iuime- 
diately meets the eye. In allusion to 
which, you find the following elegant 
inscription affixed : 
When in'thy sight another's vast domain 
Spreads its long line of woods, dost thou 
complain? ~~ thy state 
Nay, rather thank the God that plac’d 
Above the lowly, but beneath the great : 
And still his name with gratitude revere 
Who bless’d the Sabbat hofthyleisurehere. 
- Deus nobis hee otia fecit. W.L. B. 
These lines evidently express ihe 
feelinys of the Poet himeelf, but may 
be applied by -others according to 
their circumstances. A few steps fur- 
ther, stands a small, neat obelisk of 
stone, with no other wy than 
Anno Pacis 1814. W. L. P. it 
might be wished that it were some- 
thing higher; and, if the Peace con- 
tinues; perhaps it may grow. You 
tow enter a plot of decorated garden, 
not actually divided from the rest. of 
the ground, but distinguished from it 
by mere interference of ari—amall 
Aaperhoctenn. tages: aabweme 
a fountain perpetually playing, a 
sinall celb ted cinunaemall yreck- 
work. Here, over +a rural seat, we 
read the following lines: 


Rest, Stranger, in this decorated scene, 
That hangs its beds of flowers, its slopes 


of green : 
So from the walks of life the weeds re- 


move, [above. 

But fix thy better hopes on scenes 

For the Cold-bath, where the little 

rill fails into it, the following verses 
are destined : 
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Stranger, thoughtful tread the cave — 
No light is fix’d, but that beyond the 
grave. 

Proceeding directly up the slope 
from this place, you meet with a 
root-house Hermitage, with a rude 
stone table, a wooden chair, a small 
sun-dial on a fragment of a twisted 
column, and a rustic-cross, which St. 
Bruno, the Hermit, is supposed to 
have erected, and thus to have in- 
scribed : 

He who counted all as loss, 
Save Peace, and Silence, and the Cross. 
Brono. 


On the front of the Hermitage, and 
near the dial, are these: 


To mark life’s few and fleeting hours, 
I plac’d the dial ’midst the flowers, 
Which one by one came forth and died, 
Still withering round its antient side : 
Mortal, let the sight impart 
Its pensive moral to thy heart! 

‘ Bruno. 


You sow pass through a com- 
pay embowered filbert-walk to a 
pe al into which, at the upper 

» fais a pleasing cascade. The 
pond is terminated by another rural 
seat, in which these lines are written : 


, Quietr ET Musis. 
Be thine Retirement’s peaceful joys, 
And a life that makes no noise; 

Save when Fancy, musing long, 

Wakes her desultory song ; 

Sounding to the vacant ear 

Like the rill that murmurs near. 

- On a gentle ascent, above the cas- 
cade, is-a funereal urn, embowered 
in shade; to the meniory of the Au- 
thor’s brother, Dr. Bowles, who fell 
a sacrifice, at Gibraltar, to the duties 
of his’ profession. The is 
thus inseribed : 


. 8. 
Hewrict Bow ies, M. D. 
Qui ad Calpen, 
Febre ibi exitiali grassante, 
Ut opem miseris prestaret, 
Publicé missus, 
Ipse miserrime periit ; 
Anno 1804, xt. 39. 
Fratri optimo meerens P, 
Ww. L.B, 
From this place, by a winding and 
shady walk ,y ou are re-conducted to the 
house, and terminate this short, but 
classical tour, by again enjoying the 
natural beauties of the scene. 
1 should not, perhaps, introduce 
the verses of any other writer with 


Bremhill, and its Rector.—History of Sussex? 


[Sept. 


those of Mr. Bowles ; but the follow- 
ing, being written up in pencil, on the 
subject of the place itself, may at 
least be read with indulgence : 
To.tTHE Rev. W. L. B. 

Here dwell delighted! by these airs in- 
spir’d, [admir’d ; 
Write what they breathe, secure to be 
Raise here thy voice, exert thy tuneful 
skill, (Hill: 
And give to Britain one more famous 

So, when the praise of her poetic race. 
Recording Verse or History shall trace, 
BREMHILL shall seem, what Pindus was 
so long, [Sona, 
Not theme alone, but SACRED HOME OF 
Who will not wish that the Poet 
may long enjoy the place, and the 
place the Poet, so worthy of each 
other * 4 A. N.. 

—— 

Mr. Ursa, Sussex, Aug. 21. 
A HISTORY of the County of Sus- 
sex hasbeen long expected ; I wish 
very much to he informed, whether this 
expectation has any just foundation? 
It is well known that the late Sir 
William Burrel made great Collec 
tions for this purpose, which are now 
deposited in the British Museum. 
Since his death, various persons have 
directed their attention to this design, 
but all have ultimately relinquished 
the pursuit ; unless the Rey. Mr. Dal- 
laway, a gentleman well koown to 
the publick, and very competent to 
this arduous task, be still proceeding 
with the History of the three Western 
Rapes of this County — Chichester, 
Arundel, and Bramber; and unless 
the Rev. Mr. Valentyoe, of Magda- 
lene Hall, Oxford, be going av with 


the three Eastern Rapes—Lewes, Pe-. | 


vensea, and Hastings. Some time ago, 


| 


these twe gentlemen had respectively | 


undertaken to 


hands; if, however, either of them 
should have relinquished the under- 
taking, it ought to be known, as it 
is probable that a Gentleman, very 
adequate to such a work, would at- 
tempt the History of one Portion of 
the ‘County, provided it were fully 
and fairly Ta dendond that either of 
those in whose hands it has so long 
rested had wholly abandoned the pure 
suit, bet not otherwise: be is well 
aware how difficult and prolix mast 
be the labogr of such a project; 

therefore 


a a Histary of | 
the Western and Eastern. Divisions of | 
this County; if they are proceeding, | 
it is well—it cannot be in better | 
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therefore it is not intended to find 
any fault with the delay, or even to 
stimulate the Authors, much less to 
endeavour to take the Work out of 
their hands, even if it were practicable. 
There are also. many who, for vari- 
ous reasons, are very desirous of 
knowing if this long-wished-for His- 
tory be in progress, and the state in 
which it sow is. If it-be proceeding, 
it is probable that some useful com- 
munications would be made from va- 
rious quarters. Perhaps some of 
your Correspondents will be able to 
give some information on this sub- 
ject, so interesting to all Sussex men, 
and even, it might be presumed, to 
the Country at large, since Topogra- 
phical writings have of late come into 
such high estimation with the publick. 

it is curious, that of the adjoiming 
County of Kent there are no fewer 
than five Histories, of worth and au- 
thenticity, viz. Lambarde’s,Kilburne’s, 
Philipot’s, Harris’s, and Hasted's, be- 
sides some of inferior note; whilst 
there is no account of Sussex except 
what is contained in Camden, in the 
Magna Britannia, and the Beauties of 
England. E. J. C. 

° —_ 
Mr. Ursar, Sussex, Aug.,80. 
iN the Eighth Volume of | Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, page 642, is the 

following paragraph: ‘ Dt. Good- 
enough is preparing a very learned 
Work, called Botanica Metrica, con- 
taining the etymology of ail botani- 
cal names, both technical and also of 
the plants.” This work has not been, 
nor, indeed, asl believe, is it likely 
to be published. This is the more to 
be lamented, as.it would mot be easy 
to find-a person so well qualified to 
be the editor of such a book as the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who, to very con- 
siderable and acknowledged qualifi- 
cations as a genecal scholar, unites 
an accarate and profound knowledge 
of the science of Botany. 
'. A work of this kind is, however, 
much wanted ; aad, if executed in a 
familiar and popular maoner, and 
pubiished at a moderate price, it 
would become a manual to ali Bo- 
tanists and Florists, and must obtain 
a considerable sale, as the study of 
Botany has of late become very ge- 
neral, and it cannot be duabted that it 
must be agreeable and satisfactory to. 
every one to uaderstand the terms of 
@ science on which all are occasion- 


A Desideratum to Botanists pornted out. 
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ally obliged te converse, and to 
cosa te words which the Nite 
using with the true accent and in a 
proper manner. 

The book might be intituled, “The 
Etymology and Accentuation of the 
Terms and Language of Botany ; or, 
A Botanical Glossary, on the Plan of 
Dr. Tarion’s Medical Glossary.” A 
moderate Knowledge of the Greek 
and Saxon Laoguages, aad a slight 
acquaintance with French and Gerd 
maa, would be requisite to an Authos 
of such a work, who would derive 
great assistance from the Etymologi- 
con Botanicum of Skioner's Saxon 
Lexicon, and from the Article Ve 
mina in Milne's Botanical Dictionary, 
and also from Martyn’s Language uf 
Botany. 

{ would recommend the careful ac- 
centuation of all the words, so as that 
we may no more hear of the Arbitus, 
Clematis, Philyréa, or Tragdpogon. 
It is the lot of many a good Botaniat 
to be sneered at on account of his 
pa of language; but how 

ld a person conversant with the 
Ragties Language only be — a 

e proper ation 
words is ‘Asbiitua, Clematis, Phily- 
réa, and Tragopégon. There may 
be a few words so entirely naturalized 
and Anglicized, that the use of the 
proper aceent, as to them, might 
seem to partake of affectation and 
pedantry: no scholar even, would 
call av Anemone by its proper and 
right name of Anemése. Words of 
this kind, however, should be oo 
ticed, and the Botanist should be left 


. to his choice. 


The following outline of the plan 
may suffice : 

Acorn — Anglo-Saxon — Aac-corn: the 
corn of the oak-tree. 

Wort —Saxon— an Herb: a very fre- 
quent termination of the Saxon names 
of Plants; as Rib-wort, Navel-wort. 

Bane — Saxon — the same: Rats-bane, 
Hen-bane. : 

Gladiolus — Latin — Gladius, a sword : 
from the sword -like shape of the leaves. 

Nectarine—Latin—Nectar, the drink of 
the Gods: from the deliciousness of 
the fruit. 

Sycamore — Greek —Suke and Morea, 
Fig-mulberry: from the resemblaace 
of the leaf to the Fig and Mulberry, 

Plane — Greek — Plaius, bruad: from 
the breadth of the leaves. 

Linnea — Modern Latin — Linnaeus: so 
called from the celebrated Botanist. 
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tity, and the study of wh 

- 3 tial ti 
y intention of the 


Goodenia—ModernLatin—Goodenough : 
the name of the present Bp. of Carlisle. 

Cauliflower—Latin—Caulis, a Cabbage, 
and Flos, a flower. 

Radish — Latin — Radix, a Root. 

As there are few to whom a book 
of this kind would not occasionally 
be useful, it may be presumed that 
the circulation would be so 
as to render it advantageous to the 
Editor: I would, therefore, Mr. Ur- 
dan, recommend it to you, or to some 
of your learned associates (in the lan- 

e of the trade) to get up a book 
of this kind, as expedi as may 
be consistent with rigs pom execu- 
tiow of the task ; and, if notice should 
be given of such an intention, several 
of your Correspondents would readily 
contribute their assistance. be 


Yours, &c. 
—ae 

Mr. Unsan, Louth, Sept. 10. 
OCTOR Robert Uvedale, a 
learned Divine and celebrated 
Botanist, who planted the large Cedar 
in the Queen Elizabeth’s Pa- 
Jace at Enfield, and concerning whom 
your C p- 24, 
vests information, was Fellow of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, and Rec- 
tor of Orpington, in Kent*. He was 
born May 25, 1642, and was nephew 
of Sir William Uvedale, of Ho;ston, 
co. Dorset, and father of the Rev, 
Robert Uvedale, D. D. Vicar of En- 
field. Asan account of bim, and a 
igree of his family, may be seen 

Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire, 
vol. II. secoud edition, I shall only 
add a few circumstances respecting 
him which are not mentioned in that 
Work. 

At the time of his election to a 
Fellowship of Trinity-college, he was 
pot only a good classical scholar, but 
had 3 considerable knowledge of the 
Hebrew, a language important for 
its utility, and venerable for its sanc- 


other parts of 
it was the pri 
Founder of 

r 


ter his name, Uvedalia; and, in the 
British Museum (Bibi. Sloan. 4064, 
Plot. 28. F.) are fifteen Letters from 
him to Sir Hans Sloane; also Letters 
from him to Dr. Sherard, and Mr. 
James Petiver, F. R.S. author of 
Gazophylacium Nature et Artis, V1, 
fol. ao important and valuable work, 
with numerous Plates, some of which 
are dedicated to Dr. Uvedale. 

Dryden, Dr. Avedale, and other 
learned men, having agreed'to trans- 
late Plotarch’s Lives from the origi 
nal Greek ; Dr. Uvedale, accordingly, 
translated the Life of Dion, and the 
work was ished in 1684. 

- De U *s eldest daughter, Jo- 
anna, married a gentleman of the 
pame of Bullen (descended from the 
family of Thomas Bullen, Earl of 
Wiltshire) ; and her principal descend- 
_ and ape om is Richard 
rewin, - of Great George-street, 
Westmiusten. 

Dr. Uvedale died in 1722, and was 
buried in Enfield church. A whole- 
—_ portrait of him, and another 
of his wifet, were in the ion 
of the late Admiral Uvedale §, of Bos- 
mere House, co. Suffolk. R.U. 

i — 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 6. 
ee ene he cading two 

very entertaining and useful works, 
I remarked a sing coincidence of 
customs in two Nations far distant 
from each other, and at periods as 
remote as 1583 from 1812; these 
are, England and India. Stubbe’s 
“Anatomie of Abuses,” pri io 
1583, well kaown to the amateurs of 
anaticnt literature, and recently of- 
fered to public recollection and notice 





* To this valuable Living he was collated by Archbishop Tillotson, who was his 
intimate friend ; as was also the celebrated Dr, Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury. 
of learning 


+ The decay of religious principles, and of those branches 
more immediately connected with them, has long been, a subject of 


Jaint in the Christian world ; and it is a lamentable fact that Hebrew literature, 


fn particular, is much neglected in the University of Cambridge. 


In the Univer- 


sity of Dublin, however, and in many other Universities, it is properly 
~ Mary, second daughter of Edward Stephens, esq. of Cherrington, co. Glouces- 
ter, by his wife Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of 


the King’s Bench. 


§ Eldest son of the Doctor's third son, the Rev. Samuc} Uvedale, Rector of Bark- 


ing, Suffolk, 


- 
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in Sir Egerton B ’ Restituta, 
contains a satirical, if not malignant 
statement, of the proceedings of the 
Barbers of the Elizabethan age, when 
employed by the fine of 
their day. Quaint and laughable as 
is the spleen of the writer, I shall 
not transcribe more of his work than 
to point out the coincidence alluded to: 
“ And when they tome to washing,” 
Seubbe, “oh! how gingerly they 

ve themselves therein. For then 
shall your mouth be bossed with the 
lather, or some-that riseth of the balles 
(for they haue their sweete balles where- 
with all vse to. washe), your eyes 
elosed must be anointed therewith also. 


this tragedy. ended, 
eomes me warme clothes, to wipe and. 
dry Eim withall; next, the eares must 
be picked, and closed together againe 
artificially, forsooth,”’ &c. 

In Mr. Wathen’s late tasteful publi- 
cation, the “ Journal of a Voyage in 
1811 and 1812, to Madras and China,” 
we find the following information 
(p- 51): . 

““We were.stirring early the next 
morning; baving heard much of 
the expertness of the Indian. barbers, 
] sent for one of this loquacious frater- 
nity, who, when he arrived, did not 
dishonour his profession by withholding 
his communications, which he conveyed 
in broken English, but sufficiently in- 
telligible to his auditor. The operation 
of s I had myself performed as 
usval; he therefere , as I thought, 
only to adjust my hair, which he finished 
with great adroitness, but, not contented 
with combing and arranging the hair, he 
proceeded by drawing and dislocating my 

Jingers, one after the other, producing 
« loud snap from each.” 

Can any of your Readers account 
for this antieat English and Eastera 
custom? The regular commerce of 
India th the Company did avt 
take place till 1600, seventeen years 
after Stabbe’s publication ; and, as he 
does not mention it as a novelty, is 
it probable we derived it from India, 
when a few adventurers only had vi- 
sited that remote Country ? 

Yours, &c. J. P. Marootm, 


, Mr. Ugsan, ‘Temple, Sept. 3. 
R. Brewer is, doubtless, aware 


tliat Norden’s “ ulum Bri- 
tannie” should form the basis of a 
History of Middlesex; but it may be 
agw to him that there is a copy of 


that Work in the British Museum, 
witb ye additions by the Author. 

Leland also may furnish him with 
some useful hints. 

From Mr. Lysons’s-** Environs of 
London,” in which Work the whole 
of Middlesex is now included, much 
information may be gleaned, and 
should be. properly acknowledged. 

Mr. Britton, the i ious Autbor 
of the “ Architectural Antiquities” 
and of many other useful Works, pos- 
sesses some taluable Collections for 
Middlesex in MS. 

The several distinct publications 
of Parochial History will of course 
be attentively abridged ; namely, 

. Brown's Stoke Newington, 

Ducarel’s St. Katherine's 
Dyson's Tottenham, - 
Ellis’s Shoreditch, 
Faulkner’s Chelsea, 
—_——- Fulham, 
Ironside’s Twickenham, 
Nelson’s Islington, 
Nichols’s Canonbury, 
Park’s Hampstead. 

The Article Middlesex should alse 
be consulted in “Fuller's Worthies ;’* 
‘+ Magna Britannia ;” “‘ Gough’s Cam- 
den ;” and his “ British Topography.” 

Yours, &c, Caraboc. 
A 
Crerunpia Lrrerania, auctore V.L. 
No. I. 


Ridiculum acri 

Fortius & meliis magnas plerumque 

secat res. Hor. Sat. I. 10, 
1. FOHN DEE, one of the first 

created Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was a man of un- 
common application and diligence, but 
had very little of that, which has ever 
bid defiance to definition, aud is usu- 
ally denominated common sense. That 
he was studious to an excess scarcel 
credible, may, without much diffi- 
culty, be inferred from his own words: 
* Anno 1542, | was sent by my fa- 
ther Rowland Dee to the University 
of Cambridge, there to ia with 
legick, and so to proceed in the learn- 
ing of good arts and sciences, for I 
had before been meetly well-furnished 
with understanding of the Latia 
tongue, I being then somewhat above 
fifteen years old. In the years 1548, 
1544, 1545, 1 was so vehemently bent 
to studie, that for those years I did 
inviolably keep this order: only to 
sleep four hours every night; to al- 
low to meat and drink, and some re- 
fresking after, two hours every sore 





and of the other eighteen hours, all, 
except the time of going to, and be- 
ing at Divine Service, was spent in 
my studies and learning.” That he 
was, moreover, weak and wrong- 
headed, that he lived in a sort 
of coutinual childhood, aad that he 
was all but an ideot withal, may be 
easily deduced from the same source: 
s* | was out of St, John’s College, cho- 
sen to be one of the Fellows of Trinity, 
College, at the first erection thereof 
by King Heory Vill. .§ was also as. 
signed there to be the Under Reader 
of the Greek tongae, Mr.Pember being 
Chief Greek Reader then in Trinity, 
College. Hereupon I did set forth, 
and it was seen of the University, a 
Greek comedy of Aristophanes, nam- 
ed in Greek Elpimm, in Latin Pax, 
with the performance of the Scara- 
beeus [Scarabeus}, or beetle, his fly- 
ing up to Jupiter’s palace with a man 
and his basket of victuals on her [his] 
back, whereat was great ac 
and mapy vain reports spread abroad, 
of the means how that was effected.” 
. — This sngreniaene exploit was 
néarly paralleled by another of the 
same sort, which was performed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; who, 
on her visit to the University of 
Cambridge, was offered the repre- 
sentation of Sophocles’s Electra in 
Greek, which she, with her usual po- 
liteness, declined, or (as it would be 
understood now-a-days, intimated her 
desire or determinatiuu to be excused 
the torture of hearing; thereby plac- 
ing in the scale her own good sense 
against the combined sense of the 
whole University, and preponderat- 
ing too. The spirit (we should sup- 
pose), which suggested the acting of 
the Electra, was much of thesame sort 
with that which prompted Mamma to 
tease and pester Doctor Juhnson to 
hear her little boy repeat Gay's Fables. 
—Dee, however, was the sufferer by 
his. oddities; for, what with mathe- 
matical instruments, aad what with 
acting Greek Plays, he had well nigh 
been hanged for a conjuror. He was 
aa honest, inoffensive, and well-mean- 
ing sort of man, I dare says and 
ought te rank high among that ‘spe- 
cies of beings termed Wisemen; of 
whom every village, in the North of 
England at least, produces one. I 
well recollect being once entertained 
with an interview with a creature of 
this sort; who, determived to kill 
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two birds with one stone, had the sa-~ 
gacity to unite breeches-makiog with 
astrology. When visible, he was ever 
discovered up to the knees ia com. 

asses, scissars, triangles, and wash- 
eather. 

2, Doctor Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary (a beok, which would 
have been just twice as good, if its 
compiler had properly availed him- 
self of Lloyd's edition of Charles 
Stephens’s rium Poéticum, 
&c.) is, as every schoolboy knuws, 
interspersed with anecdote as well aw 
instraction. We recommend to our 
growing poets to study well what is 
said of that versifier, who received, 
from Alexander the Great, a piece of 
gold for every good line in a certain 
composition, but for every bad one 
a box on the ear. If this system of 
reward were introdaced into our 
schools, in which boys are forced to 
write verse, whether it be in their 
Hature or not, we should be not a 
little apprehensive of the speedy ap- 
pearance of a new distemper, which 
might, not improperly, go by the 
name of febris auricularis.—Several 
other facts, there recorded, are ad- 
mirably well-calcelated to try a man’s 
belief; as, for instance, where we 
are told that * Calchas died through 
grief, because he found himself un- 
able to number the figs on a certain 
fig-tree ; and that one Drusus, an. 
historian of great promise and high, 
notions (though G—id knows ehobe 
was), being one day, during his in- 
fancy we suppose, missing from his 
cradle, was on the next fouad on the 
highest part of the house,. with his 
face turned towards the sun. Poor 
man! he was determined to get as 
near to it 2 Bat, alas! 
like the rest of us, he could not de 
more than he could.—The story of 
Parrhasius aod the curtain may be en- 
titled to some degree of belief; but 
he must be a man of sworn credulity 
and unqualified deglutition, who can 
swallow, whole, or by pieee-meal, the 
account of a lamp burning 1500 years 
in Tulliola’s tomb. A I have 
heard even this defended as feasible, 
and supported with iastances pretend- 
ed to be authentick. 


“* If the young scholar will read Lem- 
priere’s account of Mopsus, he will find , 
out, perhaps to his surprise, that even 
Homer is not always to be beligved. Sée ~ 
lhiad, A’ 69. . 

Mr. 
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and of the other eighteen hours, all, 
except the time of going to, and be- 
ing at Divine Service, was spent in 
my studies and learning.” That he 
was, moreover, weak and wrong- 
headed, that he lived im a sort 
of coutinual childhood, aad that he 
wasall but an ideot withal, may be 
easily deduced from the same source: 
s* | was out of St. John’s College, cho- 
sen to be one of the Fellows of Trinity, 
College, at the first erection thereof 
by King Henry Vill. .§ was also as. 
signed there to be the Under Reader 
of the Greek tongue, Mr.Pember being 
Chief Greck Reader then in Trinity, 
College. Hereupon I did set forth, 
and it was seen of the University, a 
Greek comedy of Aristophanes, nam- 
ed in Greek Elpirn, in Latin Paz, 
with the performance of the Scara- 
beeus [Scarabeus]}, or beetle, his fly- 
ing up to Jupiter's palace with a man 
and his basket of victuals on her [his] 
back, whereat was great oh . 
and many vain reports spread abroad, 
of the means how that was effected.” 
. — This er cory me exploit was 

nearly paralleled by another of the 
same sort, which was performed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; who, 
on her visit to the University of 
Cambridge, was offered the repre- 
sentation of Sophocles’s Electra in 
Greek, which she, with her usual po- 
liteness, declined, or (as it would be 
understood aow-a-days,) intimated her 
desire or pase meno + te be a. 
the torture of hearing; there - 
ing in the scale her own quel sense 
against the combined sense of the 
whole University, and preponderat- 
ing too. The spirit (we should sup- 
pose), which suggested the acting of 
the Electra, was much of thesame sort 
with that which prompted Mamma to 
tease and pester Doctor Juhnson to 
hear her little boy repeat Gay’s Fables, 
—Dee, however, was the sufferer by 
his oddities; for, what with mathe- 
matical instruments, aad what with 
acting Greek Plays, he had well nigh 
been hanged for a conjuror. He was 
aa honest, inoffensive, and well-mean- 
ing sort of man, I dare say; and 
ought te rank bigh among that ‘spe- 
cies of beings termed Wisemen; of 
whom every village, in the North of 
England at least, produces one. I 
well recollect being once entertawed 
with av interview with a creature of 
this sort; who, determived to kill 


two birds with one stone, had the sa~ 
gacity to unite breeches-makiog with 
astrology. When visible, he was ever 
discovered up to the knees in com. 
asses, scissars, triangles, and wash- 
eather. 
_ 2%, Doctor Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary (a book, which would 
have been just twice as good, if its 
compiler had properly availed him- 
self of Lloyd’s edition of Charles 
Stephens’s Dictionarium élicum, 
&c.) is, as every schoolboy knuws, 
interspersed with anecdote as well as’ 
instraction. We recommend to our 
growing poets to study well what is 
said of that versifier, who received, 
from Alexander the Great, a piece of 
gold for every good live in a certain 
composition, but for every bad one 
a box on theear. If this system of 
reward were introdaced into our 
schools, in which boys are forced to 
write verse, whether it be in their 
Hature or not, we should be not a 
little apprehensive of the speedy ap- 
pearance of a new distemper, which 
might, not improperly, go by the 
name of febris auricularis.—Several 
other facts, there recorded, are ad- 
mirably well-calcelated to try a man’s 
belief; as, for instance, where we 
are told that * Calchas died through 
grief, because he found himself un- 
able to number the figs on a certain 
fig-tree; and that one Drusus, an. 
historian of great promise and high, 
notions (though G—d knows eho ke 
was), being one day, during his in- 
fancy we suppose, missing his 
cradle, was on the next found on the 
highest part of the house,. with his 
face turned towards the sun. Poor 
man! he was determined to get as 
near to it as pussible. . Bat, alas! 
like the rest of us, he could not de 
more than he could—The story of 
Parrhasius aod the curtain may be en- 
titled to some degree of belief; but 
he must be a man of sworn credulity 
and unqualified deglutition, who can 
swallow, whole, or by pieee-meal, the 
account of a lamp burning 1500 years 
in Tulliola’s tomb. And yet.1 have 
heard even this defended as feasible, 
and supported with iastances pretend- 
ed to be authentick. 


‘* If the young scholar will read Lem- 
priere’s account of Mopsus, he will find , 
oat, perhaps to his surprise, that even 
Homer is not always to be belivyed. Seg” 
lhiad, A. 69. ; 
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Mr. Unsan, Stapleton, Feb. 26. 
HE inclosed sketch of the re- 
sidence of that good and great 
man, Edmund Burke, at Beaconsfield, 
is at yeur sérvice. I flatter myself, 
it will afford rail to Peng Rack A of your 
Readers who wey > tof 


‘to contemplate a 


‘Spence be pen ad 


sion where. 
pitality, same 
tion, 
lities mere throug endef ab 
ublic to country, 
a ia o oe “‘elight of his 
friends. —1 lament to add, this honse 
was destroyed by fire, on the 23d of 
April 1813, not after the death 
of Mrs, Burke, it being then the re- 
sidence of Mr. Dupree. The loss was 
estimated at 30,0007. 
Yours, &c, Cuas. J. Hanrorp. 
Mr. aT AN, . Sept. 8. 
HEN one who has long filled 
a@ situation, in the due exe- 
cution of which, the publick at large, 
and the of the Church of Eng- 
Jand in par ar, are deeply iater- 
the mistaken zeal of an 
imprud shall hold him up 
as a pattern imitation, as one who 
in the of his office acted 
from ) of .conscience, that 
friend ‘snot be offended if he 
) anamid version. 
account of the death 
6 Archdeacon of Surrey, 
P stated, that he had re- 
aes from motives of 
because he could not re- 
f Conscience was also 
ning a stall in 
‘ Church Worcester, 
Wer is it said that his 
Conscience troabled him for retain- 
ing an office of great public. im- 
portance, vithost mete any 


jn making those ip- - 


p Bishop himself can- 

n; to visit the 

Re jeviediction, ex- 

of the church and 

“and of the parsonage- 

r there-is 

any resident '€ man, and whether 

Divine service is regularly perform- 

ed, and other offices of the Church 
duly attended to. 

Guar. Mag. September, 1814. 


Dr. Carver was appointed Arch- 
deacon in 1782. I have lived in the 
County many years, and have yet to 
learn when he visited any parish in 
his jurisdiction; when he inquired 
into the state of any church or par- 
raber the aoe when be inquired 
Ww the dat was regularly per- 
any part of the 

many church 


_ of his friend's ac- 
count of the death of this Reverend 
Clergyman is, that he conversed on 
his dissolution in the most philozophic 
manner—it is not said in a Chris- 
tian-like manner. rs 
‘ a 
. Mr. Unpan, Kensington, Aug.31. 
OUR. Correspondent H. whose 
letter, dated May 22, you in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1814, p. 550, “ believes that 
most persons who are ‘in the habit of 
hearing the Psalms appointed for 
Afternoon Service, have great repug- 
nance at joining in the C1Xth Psalm,” 
&c. Allow me to invite him, for his 
own satisfaction, to read the same 
Psalm in the Geneva Bible of 1805, 
where he will find it translated accord- 
ing to his own sense. Your Corre- 
spondent would certainly be still more 
pleased in reading the explanation of 
the CIXth Psalm given by Doctor 
Gilbert Gerard, in his excellent Jn- 


‘stitutes of Bibl. Criticism, p. 466. 


Allow me also, Mr. Urban, to put 
a question to you and to your nu- 
merous Correspondents.—Abp. New- 


come wrote on “the Expediency of 
Mevising by Authority our present 


Translation; and the means of exe- 


cuting such a Revision.” Is there 


any Committee in Great Britain, ap- 
pe olated to undertake that work }— 
he simple knowledge of its existence 


‘would be a satisfaction to pious Chris- 


tians (such as your Correspondent 
H.) who find now and then difficul- 
ties which stagger them, but who 
would be soon reconciled, if they 
might conceive that they are errors 
of the Translators, which will disap- 
pear in the prepared Authorised New 
Version. It has been experienced 
that such was the case at Geneva, 
where the Bible published in 1805 

had been expected for eighty years. 
As I have received many Letters to 
inquice where the Geneva Bible = 
1380. 
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1805, is to be found, permit me, 
Sir, to inform your Readers, that I 
bought all my copies at Dutlau’s, 
Soho-square, and De Boffe’s, Nassau- 
street, Soho.—The prices of the Ge- 
nevese booksellers, Manget and Cher- 
buliez, are the following: the Bible 
in two velumes, in folio, 17. 16s.— 
the same in one vol, fol. 17. 10s.—the 
same in three volumes in 8vo. 1s. 
Tusorn. Asauzir, D. D. 
ra 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. ¥2. 
OUR readiness to insert in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. 
LXXXIV. P.i. pp. 214, 215.) a Pro- 
phecy which I sent, induces me to 
offer to your notice another remark- 
able prediction, not by the same mi- 
tred Prophet, but by Cesaire, Bishop 
of Arles, in the year 542. However 
curious the fact may appear, this 
rophecy was actually recorded in the 
Royal Library at Paris, in a book en- 
titled “* Liber Mirabilis,” from which 
it was extracted about 50 years since 
by the late Sir Joho Lawson, bart. of 
Brough Hall, near Richmond, Y ork- 
shire. 

“The administrators of this king- 
dom (France) shall be so blinded, that 
they shall leave it without defenders. 

“The hand of God shall extend itself 
over them, and over all the rich. 

“ All the nobles shall be deprived of 
their estates and their diguities. 

“A division shall spring up in the 
Church of God; and there shall be two 
husbands, the one true, and the other 
adulterous. The legitimate husband shall 
be put to flight. 

“ There shall be a great carnage and 
as great effusion of blood as in the time 
of the Gentiles, 

“© The universal Church and all the 
world shall deplore the ruin and destruc- 
tion of a most celebrated city, the capi- 
tal and mistress of France. 

“The altars of the temple shall be 
destroyed; the holy virgins outraged 
shall flee from their monasteries. 

** The Charch pastors shall be driven 
from their seats, andthe Church shall 
be stripped of her temporal geods,— 

«But at length the black eagle 
and the lion shall appear, arriving from 
far countries, 

** Misery be to thee, O city of Opu- 
lence! thou shalt at first rejoice, but 
thy end shall come. 

*€ Misery be to thee, O city of Philo- 
sophy! thou shalt be subjected. 

“A captive king, bumbled even to 

_confusion, shall at last recover his 
crown.” 


[Sept 


Tt may be worth while, Mr. Urban, 
to give you a short extract from a Ser: 
mon, * Onthe Love of our Country, 
preached 18 April, 1793, by the Rev, 
Dr. Hugh Blair, being the day ap- 
pointed by Government for a nation. 
al Fast, on occasion of the War with 
the French Republic 7” as it shews 
how amply the above prophecy has 
been fulfilled since the year 1790. 
— of the blessings we enjoy 
under the Church established by law 
in the two separate divisions of this 
Island, Dr. Blair says = 


** Can there be any among us So infa- 
tuated asto wish toexchange it (theestab- 
lished religion) forthat new form of things 
which has produced euch fatal effects on 
a neighbouring land? \ Were it ever to 
be introduced among us, it isnot the bon- 
dage of the Church of Rome, we would 
have to dread: evils, great in them- 
selves, but small in comparison of what 
such a revolution would produce. As 
soon as under the guise of philosophy, 
and with the pretence of unlimited to- 
leration, the established forms of reli- 
gion were demolished in France, the 
flood-gates were opened to pour a top- 
rent of avowed infidelity, atheism, and 
all the grossest immoralities, over that 
devoted country. We have beheld the 
throne and the altar overthrown toge- 
ther; and nothing but a wretched rain 
left, where once a stately fabric stood. 
We have seen the venerable ministers 
of religion, stripped of their subsistence, 
turn from their churches, driven from 
their homes, and foreed to wander as 
exiles, and beg their bread in a foreign 
land.—We have seen the last consola- 
tion of the wretched destroyed, and the 
grave sealed against their hope, by the 
public declaration that. death is an 
eternal sleep.—Such have been the bless- 
ed fruits of that new order of things 
which boasted of being to restore hap- 
piness to al? the nations. Such are the 
consequenees we have to expect among 
ourselves, if ever the like dangerous 
opinions shall prevail in Britain. With 
horror let us turn away from the 
thought. With earnestness let us ‘ pray 
for the peace of our Jerusalem; and for 
the house of the Lord our God, let us zea- 
lously seek its good.’” 

That this may he the prayer of 
every Briton, is the sincere wish, Mr. 
Urban, of 

Yourstruly, Puaivo-parriz. 
re 

Mr. Unran, Aug. 13. 
Ww: are exhorted by the sweet 

Psalmist of Israel, to “ de- 
feud the poor and fatherless, and Fs 
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that such as are in need and necessity 
have right.” On that ground I take 
up my pen to ask your opinion, or 
that of your friends, on the follow- 
ing subject:—A gentleman, by his 
will, about 30 years ago, charged a 
field of his with the annual payment 
of Five Pounds for ever to the poor 
of the:parish in which I reside. The 
Churchwarden and Overseer of the 
Poor are appointed, in the said will, 
to assist the Trustee io distributing 
the same. This money was paid two 
or three years by the gentleman be- 
fore his death, and has been paid since 
his decease by his Executor. But, 
alas! Mr. Urban, neither the Church- 
warden nor Overseer can now get 
any money to distribute. The field 
charged w.th the sum has been sold 
into another family, and the pur- 
chaser has refused payment. Had 
this legacy been bequeathed to some 
priestin the age of Romish super- 
stition and darkness, we might have 
been led to conjecture, that it was 
given through fear of purgatory ; 
“€ one flash of which fire (says Fuiler*) 
is able to melt a miser into charity ;” 


but, as the light of the blessed Re- 
formation shone with great splendour 
at the time, aud as the money was 
left to the poor, we may believe that 


it was no papistical hoax. 1 shall 
feel particularly obliged for infor- 
mation, through the medium of your 
Magazine, whether the money can 
be recovered or not; if it can, what 
steps are requisite to be taken. I 
doubt sot, Mr. Urban, but you will 
feel much interest in the subject, as 
I am certain that you are an advocate 
for the poor. Whatever new Law 
there may be concerning charitable 
donations, can any mao, who has a 
heart of flesh, rob the needy, for the 
sake of a few pounds, when he knows 
full well that they were left to “ re- 
lieve the distressed?” Let such men 
ponder in their hearts the words of 
the wise Solomon: “‘ He that op- 
presseth the poor to increase his riches 
_ Shall surely come to want.” 
Puro Parriz & Pavurerum. 
——— 
Bartlemas, near Sand- 
Mr.Urnax, wich, Aug. 24. 
HE chimerical idea of the Poet 
Shenstone, who amused himself 
with forming a speculative plan of 
* Church History, Book VI. Sect. i, 
p- 265. 





building a village, to be inhabited by 
a select description of persons, who 
were all to be liberally supplied with 
the comforts of life, and to be made 
very happy and independent io a com- 
munity of theworthiest dispositionsand 
most refined sentiments, collectively 
operating to the promotion of hu- 
man virtue and happiness, and the 
exclusion of every thing adverse to 
either, was very well displayed in a 
satirical Novel, written, indeed, on 
the suggestion of the Poet himself, 
and published some years ago under 

the name of Columella, or Shenstone- 
green; but, though it could not be ~ 
realized exactly on poetical princi- 
ples, nor to the extent of that feli- 
city conceived by a warm imagina- 
tion, it has been happily exempili- 
fied as far as it is practicable, in se- 
veral very liberal foundations estab- 
lished in this country; but in none 
l ever met with so completely cal- 
culated for health, indepeydence, 
quiet, competence, and comfort, as 
in that St. Bartholomew near 
Sandwich in Kent; a very full and 
correct account of which is given in 
Mr. Boys’s valuable History of that 
Town and Port, published in 1788, 
to which | refer for information of 
its founder, benefactors, endowments, 
&c. and proceed to describe its pre- 
sent state. it consists of an entire 
village, commonly called Bart/emas, 
pleasantly situated on the West side 
of the high read leading from Sand- 
wich to Dover, containing a respect- 
able farm-house couupiel ty a tenant 
of the estate, an ancient and spacious 
church, or chapel, inclosing the tomb 
of Sir Henry Sandwich, Kut. the 
founder or chief benefactor of the 
Hospital, fifteen or sixteen cot- 
tages, or rather commodious houses, 
some of them gé€nteelly fitted up, 
for the brothers aud sisters of 
the foundation, not ranged toge- 
ther in a line, but irregularly dis- 
posed, as in other villages, witb their 
respective gardens and opchards, per- 
fectly distinct from and uucounected 
with each other, exempt from tithes 
and taxes, and endowed wiih pensions, 
which now amount, hy considerable 
advances of the rental, to fifty-two 
pounds per annum each, exciusive of 
some certain customary emoluments. 
The Mayor and Jurais of Sand- 
wich are styled Patrons, Goveruors, 
and Visitors of the Hospital, who visit 
twice 
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twice a year. On these occasions 
there was formerly a grand proces- 
sion of clergy and laity, with instru- 
ments of music, bearing wax lights 
rovided for the chapel, when the 
ector of St. Peter’s, or some other 
clergyman appointed by the Mayor, 
celebrated high mass with great so- 
lemuity. The principal visitation is 
now, and has aa for many years, 
on St. Bartholomew's Day; the Go- 
vernors and fraternity assemble in the 
Chapel, and, after Divine service and 
a sermon to commemerate the Foun- 
der and Beuefactors, proceed to 
the election of a Master for the en- 
suing year, who is sworn iato his 
office. The governors then view the 
buildings, and direct the necessary re- 
pairs; a dinner is provided for them, 
and for the minister, the town-clerk, 
and tenant of the farm, at one of 
the houses of the hospital, and for 
the brothers and sisters at another. 
Being a native of Sandwich, and 
accustomed, when a boy, to attend 
wiih my father, who was chapiain, 
i nave been extremely gratified at 
being’ once more present at this 
commemoration, which [-have not 
been since the year 1165, when he 
officiated as chaplain for the last 
time; and the very long period of 
wine and forty years has elapsed, 
which has laid alyiost the whole num- 
ber of those who were then assembled, 
together with their departed minis- 
ter, at rest in their graves. Nothing 
could more forcibly recall the me- 
mory of a beloved and revered pa- 
rent, nor consequently agitate my 
feelings more: to behold his place 
supplied by another, however worthy 
of the sacred office*; to see tie 
bench of magistrates entirely chang- 
ed; to recognize with difficulty 
amidst the cougregation a few of the 
surviving friends and companions of 
my youth, arrived at those years when 
man is but the shadow of what he 
was, and approaching like myself to 
that awful perjod, when, in the em- 
am language of Holy Writ, He 
y whom “ his days are determined,” 
**changeth his countenance, and taketh 





* The Rev. Wm. Elwyn, the present 
chaplain, who delivered a very admir- 
able discourse on the duties of the Aged, 
particularly applied to the objects of this 
Charity; and closed with an exhortation 
to the Young, respecting their deport- 
ment towards them. 


Pleasing Commemoration at Bartlemas Hospital, [Sept, 


him away :” to see myself surrounded 
by a new generation of perfect 
strangers in a place where every in- 
dividual was once familiar to the eye 
and intimately known, was a scene as | 
impressive, as can well be imagined, 
of the most interesting and serious 
contemplations. 

1 consider inyself greatly honoured 
by the Governors of this Charity hav- 
ing approved the inclosed lines *, and 
allowed them to be sung in their Cha- 
pel at the above commemoration, | 
shall remember it with the highest 
satisfaction as long as I live, and ac- 
cept it as an honour peculiarly aug- 
meated by its being conferred as an 
instauce of respect te my Father's 
memory; who is thus, in a manner 
the most grateful to my feelings, 
acknowledged to have been, in a reli. 
gious point of view, from the atten- 
tive aud grufuitous t+ performance of 
his professional duties here, worthy 
of being associated with the former 
Benefactors of the Hospital, and 
‘* haa in everlasting remembrance.” 

Yours, &e. - B. 
———— 


Mr. Ursan, 


July 31. 
ERMIT me to observe to the 
Purchasers of my “ Architectu- 
ral Antiquities,” and to your Readers 
in general, that “* The Cathedral An- 
tiquities of Engiaod,” of which Two 
Numbers are now completed, are 
strictly aod preperly a continuation 
of my former Volumes. Though these 
works are wholly devoted to the 
same subject, and are jointly illustra- 
tive of ihe arts, customs, and reli- 
gious and civil peculiarities of our 
ancestors in their various stages of 
progression, civilization, and refine- 
ment, yet the four volumes of the 
*“ Architectural Antiquities” certainly 
constitute a complete and regular 
work in itself; aod each Cathedral 
will also form a specific volume. This 
plan has been adopted Lo suit the con- 
venience and wishes of such persons 
as may be inclined to discontinue the 
work in certain stages of progress— 
to such also as may have a predilec- 
tion for certain subjects—and to those 
who may be desirous ef commencing 
the work at a particular class or time, 
A small variation in the title has been 


* See our Poetry for the present 
month, p. 264, 
+ There is now a stipend paid to the 
officiating minister, —~ 
adopted 
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adopted in the “ Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties,” for the purpose of defining and 
characterising this new series, which 
may be considered as second in ar- 
rangement, but will be found first 
in quality; for this will be distin- 
guished by a more regular avd uni- 
form style of excellence in drawings and 
engravings—by better paper, printing, 
and all the exterior forms—and also 
by a more scrupulous attention to 
historical and antiquarian informa- 
tion. This I am induced to promise, 
because the Cathedrals contain more 
authentic archives than any of the 
subordinate buildings; the dates and 
eras of their foundation, enlarge- 
ment, and repairs, are better and more 
amply recorded — the distinguished 
personages and events connected with 
their annals are of first-rate interest 
and importance. Added to these 
considerations, I feel warranted in 
saying, that in future my studies and 
pursuits will be more single and spe- 
cific than they have been for some 
years past, At the time of publishing 
my Second Number, | shall have com- 
pleted the series of the Architectural 
Antiquities— a Topographical Ac- 
count of Wiltshire, for the fifteenth 
volume of the Beauties of England— 
and some minor literary works, which 
engrossed time and much anxiety. 
Thus relieved, it is my intehtion to 
direct all my care and solicitude to 
the Cathedral Antiquities: first, from 
a partiality to the subject ; secondly, 
from the high interest and amuse- 
ment it affords to the Antiquary and 
Historian; and thirdly, from ambition 
to produce a work honourable to all 
the Artists concerned in the execu- 
tion; a beautiful specimen of the 
embellished Literature of the country; 
and to supersede the necessity of 
other publications on the same sub- 
ject. Many may contend for public 
favour and patronage ; but that work 
alone will be permanently successful 
which is best and nearest to excel- 
lence. J. Barrron. 
P. S. Waiting the issue of a 
Bill in Parliament relating to Copy- 
right, and the Presentation of Eleven 
Copies of every New Book to cer- 
tain Public Libraries, | was induced— 
indeed almost compelled, to delay 
the publication of any letter-press to 
this work till 1 knew the full extent 


of the compulsory measures of that 
Act. J.B, 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 6. 

TT following account of a truly 

Jaudable and rational manner 
of lastingly commemorating the glo- 
rious events which have given peace 
to Europe, (would I could say—to the 
world!) unquestionably deserves a 
niche in your adamantine temple of 
Literature. 

On Thursday last, a most interest- 
ing scene took place on the South side 
of New Sydney-place, Bath, viz. the 
laying the foundation-stone of a new 
Parish Church at Bathwick. The 
worthy Rector of the parish, Church- 
wardens, and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, assembled at the Commit- 
tee-room; and proceeded, accom- 
panied by most of the inhabitants of 
the parish, to the site: where they 
were joined by that pattern of phi- | 
lanthropy, John Parish, esq. The 
Rey. Rector, after going through 
the usual forms, in an appropriate 
and impressive prayer, implored the 
Divine Architect of the Universe, to 
bless and further the pious under- 
taking. A plate with the inscription 
had been prepared, and previous to 
its being soldered into the stone, 
(which was near five tons in weight 
a — variety of coins, medals, 
tokens, were placed underneath. Dur- 
ing the ceremony 21 rounds of caa- 
non were fired, &c. 

The Inscription is as follows :— 

Glory to God in the Highest— 
Qn Earth Peace. ° 
The most 
sanguinary Conflict ever 
recorded in the Annals of History 
had ceased, and the Downfall of 
Napoleon, the Despot of France, 
had taken place, 
when the Nations of Europe 
became united in the bond of Peace. 

At such a joyful period, and on the 
first day of September, in the year of our 

Lord 1814, ° 
The Foundation Stone of 
Bathwick New Church, dedieated te 
St. Paul, was laid. 

The Right Hon, Wm, Harry, Earl of 
Darlington, Lord of the Manor; 
The Rt. Rev. Richard, Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese: 

The Rev. Peter Gunning, Rector, 

This, Mr. Urban, I conceive to be 
an example well worthy the imitation 
of all the opulent and populous towns 
and Cities in Great Britain. Were 
Parliament to an Act for the 
erection of such a number of new 

Churches 
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Churches in the Metropolis and its 
Environs, as would be proportionate 
to the iucrease beth of population, 
and of the conventicles of schisma- 
tics—a memorial of this pre-eminently 
glorious era, at once splendid and 
permanent, would be transmitted to 

osterity—an essential service would 

e reudered to the cause of true 
piety and the Established Church ;— 
and, by the manifestation of so just 
and becoming a sense of gratitude to 
“* the Author of every good and per- 
fect gifi,” the Nation could with a 
better-grounded confidence raise the 
hand of devotion, and supplicate his 
future blessings. 

The observation of the Roman 
Orator, though on a different subject, 
may not be altogether irrelative, 
Using Aristotle’s arguments respect- 
ing public entertainments gratuitous- 
ly given, he well remarks: 

* In his immanibus jacturis, infinitis- 
que sumtibus, nihil nos magnopere 
mirari; eum presertim neque necessi- 
tati subveniatur, nec dignitas augea- 
tur; ipsaque iila delectatio multitudi- 
nis sit ad breve exiguumque tempus; 
eaque a levissimo quoque: in quo ta- 
Men ipso, uni cum satietate, memoria 
quoque moriatuy voluptatis. Bene etiam 
colligit,» hee pueris, et mulierculis, et 
servis, et servorum simillimis liberis 
esse grata: gravi vero homini, et ea, que 
fiunt, judicio certo ponderanti, probari 
posse nullo mode.” 

Lic. de Of. lib. 2. c. xvi. 

The inference in favour of the du- 
rability of what is designed for the 
happiness and welfare of the people 
is obvious: and what, let me ask, is 
more conducive to their happiness and 
welfare, than the cause and mainte- 
nance of the true Religion? 

Yours, &c. S. H. Cassay. 
———_— 


Mr. Urnsan, Lutterworth, Sept.7. 

N Part I. p. 453. “* An Old Cor- 
respondent” wishes to be inform- 

ed what country Mr. Polwhele alludes 
to when he says—“ we have a de- 
seription of a country where Chris- 
tianity once flourished, but is now ex- 
tinct.” 1 do not know that 1 am 
correct, but 1 rather think Japan 
is the country alluded to, both by 
Mr. Polwhele and Mr. Gilpin. When 
Christianity was first introduced into 
Japan, the converts are, by some 
writers, said to have amounted to 
many wyriads. But they alterwards 


underwent a most grievous persecu- 
tion; and the last remains, after they 
had seen the far greater part cruelly 
cut off, took shelter in the city Ja- 
mabrava. But the Japanese, assisted 
with cannon by the Dutch, soon took 
the place, and put all without mercy 
to the sword ; and Christianity, | be- 
lieve, is now become totally extinct 
in Japan, 

Indeed, so very inveterate are the 
Japanese to this day against the 
Christian Religion, that in order to 
impress every individual with a hatred 
of it, they annually perform the bor 
rid ceremony (at which even chil- 
dren are obliged to be present) of 
trampling on representations of the 
cross of Christ, and of the Virgin 
Mary and her child. 

I can refer your Correspondent 
with much pleasure to ‘“*A Speech 
concerning the Japanese, delivered 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm in 1785, by Mr. Thun- 
berg.” It contains a great deal of 
information respecting the religion 
and manners of this most extraordi- 
nary people. A translation of it, I 
believe, was published in London in 
i786. J. A. Lievre, 

NO 

Mr. Ursan, EL£.eter, Nov.9,1813. 
R. Laevinus Lemnius, the fa- 
mous German philosopher, who 
flonrished about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, visited this coun- 
try nearly 300 years ago; his remarks 
on the sweating sickness, avd de- 
scription of England and its inhabite 
ants of that period, are_so curious, 
that, if you will permit them a place 
in your interesting Miscellany, 1 pre- 
sume they will afford amusement to 
many of your Readers; | have ex- 
tracted the narration as follows, from 
a rare book now in my possession, 
called the Touchstone of Complexions, 
translated by T. Newton, printed 1633. 

Yours,&c. S. Wootmer, Printer of 

the Exeter Gazette. 

“ The Ephemera, or Diaria, is the 
Sweating Sickness, which, because it be- 
gan in England, is called the English 
Sweat. Why this disease is termed by 
the name of the English Sweat, I sup- 
pose grew hereupon, for that the people 
of that country be often therewith at; 
tacked, partly through their curious 
and dajnty fare, and great abundance 
of meats, wherewith they cramme them- 
selves very ingluvionsly, which 1 noted 
at my late being in that realme, ar 

t 
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the time of Midsummer), by reason that 
the ayre with them is troubled, cloudy, 
and many times with foggy dampes over- 
east, whereby is engendred the cause 
and originall both inwardly and out- 
wardly of this disease: the vehemency 
whereof bringeth them into a bloody 
sweating, wherewith they must wrestle 
and strive as with a most fierce and 
strong enemy, and which they must en- 
deavour with all might to supplant : 
hereupon happen traunces and swoun- 
ings, through feeblenesse of bogy and 
minde, fainting and drooping of the 
spirits, decay of powers, stopping of the 
pipes and voyce, and life almost thereby 
cleane yeelded up, and the party even 
brought unto death’s doore. 

For this country people, not being able 
to abide any great travaile and labour, 
as being persons cockering themselves 
in much tender nicety and effeminate 
life, are very proclive and apt to be 
thrown thereby into the languishing 
extremity of this perillous disease: It 
is expedient for them therefore to be re- 
comforted, cherished, revived, and re- 
freshed with sweet edours, and with the 
drinking of pure good wine. And hereupon 
cometh it that this uation peculiarly 
and almost daily useth to drinke mal- 
vesey or Sacke, to comfort and restore 
their stomackes, when they be quasie 
or surcharged with excesse of sundry 
curious dishes: which thing I finde to 
have beene used and put in use by Men 
of elder time, to help such discrasies : 
whose order was, with this wine, to drive 
away pain at the heart, Stiches, Swound- 
ing or Traunces, Chollicke, fretting of 
the Guts, and Belly-ach. Thus the Poet 
Juvenal frumpeth a certaine miserable 
Chuffe and niggardly Pinchpenny, for 
that he denyed to give a little wine to 
one of his friends that fell into a swoune 
or traunce, through feeblenesse and 
tov much sweating, being in great dan- 
ger of his life. 

Hee stores and drinkesoldWine,long kept: 

Even since the civill strife, ’ 
When gamboyles and discension 

In common-wealth were rife. 

Who Snudge-like to his friende (whose 
hears 

Was paind with stiche and griefe) 
Not one poore draught thereof would send 

To ease him with relief.” 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Portiand-place, Sept.1. 
HE Chancellor ot the University 

of Oxford is elected by the 
members of the Convocation. This 
office was formerly triennial, and 
sometimes anoual; Jonn Russel, Bi- 
shop of London, in the year 1484, 
being the first Chaacellor who was 
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elected for life. Before this period 
the office was generally executed by 
some resident member of the Uni- 
versity; it afterwards appears to 
have been frequently held by Bishops, 
and lastly by Laymen, the first of 
whom was eleeted im 1552. 


Chancellors from the year 1616. 


1616. Wiliam Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

1630. William Laud, Bishop of London, 
afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

1641. Philip Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

1643. ee Marquis of Hert- 

ord. 

1648. Philip Herbert,Earl of Pembroke. 

1650. Oliver Cromwell *, 

1658. Richard Cremwell. 

1660. Will. Seymour, Marquis of Hert- 
ford, restered. 

1660. Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, whose son Lau- 
rence, and three others of the 
family of Hyde, were High Stew- 
ards of the University. (See 
our p. 132.) 

1667. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

1669. James Butler, Duke of Ormond. 

1688. Ditto. 

1715. Charles Butler, Earl of Arran. 

759. John Fane, Earl of Westmore- 
land. 

1762. Geo. H, Lee, Earl of Lichfield. 

1772. Fred. North, Lord North, after- 
wards Earl of Guildford. 

1792. William Henry Cavendish, Duke 
of Portland, 

1209. William Wyndham Grenville, 
Lord Grenville. 

Vice Chancellor—John Cole, D. D. 
Rector of Exeter College. 

Deputy Steward. John David Mac- 
bride, esq. LL. D. Principal of Magda- 
len Hall. 

Yours, &. INDAGATOR. 


P.S. Isaiah xviii. would serve to 
illustrate the passage in Ptolemy 
noticed in p. 7: 

* Woe to the land shadowing with 
wings, whichis beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia: that sendeth ambassadors by 
the sea even in vessels of Bulrushes upen 
the waters, saying,” &c. 





* Oliver, during his usurpation, arbi- 
trarily appointed Wilkins, Bjshap of | 
Chester, (formerly of Magdalen Hall,) 
Warden of Wadham, though a married 
man, and in opposition to the statutes of 
that society, which require an unmar- 


ried one, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, May 18. 
N the parish church of Firle, Rape 
of Pevensey, and Hundred of 
Totnore, co. Sussex, are the follow- 

ing inscriptions. 0. S. 

In the chancel, belonging to Firle 
Place, on a brass over a tomb, in 
capitals: 

** Hic jacet Edwardus Gage, Miles, 
et uxor ejus Elizabetha, qui obierunt 
anno D’ni 1569; quorum animabus pro- 
picietur Deus.” 

On the verge of the tomb, in capi- 
tals : 

*‘ Scio qudd Redemptor meus vivit, et 
in novissimo die de terra surrecturus 
sum, et rursum circundator pelle mea, 
et in carne mea videbo Deum Salvato- 
rem meum, quem visurus sum ego ipse, 
et oculi conspecturi sunt, et non alius, 
Reposita est hec spes mea in sinu meo. 
Job. cap. 19 & 25.” 

Arms, on two brasses: 1. Quar- 
terly, of four coats, 1. & 4. Gage; 
2. & 3. Sinclair. 2. Quarterly of four 
coats, 1. Gage; 2. Sinclair; 3. Fret- 

Vert and a Fess; 4. Quarterly of 
our coats, 1. & 4. a chevron be- 
tween three Bees, 2. & 3. Argent, a 
Bend Gules between six Tirwhits or 
Lapwings. 

On a tomb are the effigies in full 
proportion of a Knight of the Garter 
an armour, in his collar of SS. and 
George, also his Lady in the dress of 
the times, with their hands uplifted ; 
and on the verge of the tomb, the 
same pone from Job as above, and 
the following inscription on a brass: 

“« Hic jacet Joh’es Gage, preclari or- 
dinis Garterij Miles,-quondam Consta- 
bularius Turris London. Cancellarius 
Ducatus Lancastriz, Dominus Came- 
rarius Hospicij Regina Marie.” 

Arms on Brasses: 1. Gage, quar- 
tering Sinclair. 2. Quarterly of ten 
coats: 1. Gage; 2. Sinclair; 3.a 
Saltire between ‘four Martlets; 4. 
Sable, a Bend engrailed Gules, and a 
Chief Argent; 5. Argent, Barry of 
six, on a Chief two Pallets between 
as many Piles (no colours discernible), 
over all on an inescutcheon of pre- 
tence three swords meeting in one 
point ; 6. Sinclair; 1. Gage; 8. Er- 
mine, on a Chevron three Crescents ; 
9. A Fess between three Wolves’ 
heads erased; 10. Vair and a Cantou. 


Or a tomb are the effigies, on brass 
plates, of a gentleman in armour be- 
tween his two wives in the dress of 
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the times, with the same passage from 
Job as the above: on a brass fixed 
in the wall the following inscription : 

* Hic jacet Joh’es Gage, armiger, et 
duz uxores ejus Elizabetha, et qui ebi- 
erunt anno D’ni milessimo quingentes- 
Simo nonagessimo quinto; quorum ani- 
mabus propicietur Deus.” 

Arms: Gage, quartering Sinclair, 
and impaling a chevron between three 
escallops. 

On the verge of the tomb, 

“ Joh’is Gage, qui hie jacet, fuit hig 
monumentu’ anno D’ni 1595.” 


On a slab was a brass of a Gentle- 
man in Armour, with his wife, a son, 
and two daughters, infants, kneeling, 
and the following inscription : 

“ Hie jacet Thomas Gage, Armiger, 
et uxor ejus Elizabetha: obierunt anno 
Domini milesimo quingentessimo nona- 
gessimo; qui habuerunt unum filium et 
duas filias; quorum animabus propicietur 
Deus. 

* Miseremente mei 
Saltem vos 
Quid Cando’ 


Miseremente mei 
Amici mei 
Quid Vita Flos Pul- 
[vis et Umbra.” 
On a brass with the Effigies of a 
Gentleman in Armour, and his wife 
in the dress of the times, this in- 
scription : 
“ Hie jacet Bartholomeus Bolne, Ar- 
miger, et Aleanor uxor ejus; obierunt 
anno Domini Mill’imo ccccvi°. Amen.” 


On another: 

“ Heré lyeth the body of Mary How- 
ard, daughter of William Lord Eure. 
She died at Furle the 28th of Ienuarie 
anno D’ni 1638, aged 36 yeares, when 
shee had beene married 18 yeares want- 
ing a quarter te Sir William Howard, 
eldest sonne to Sir Phillip Howard, sonne 
and heire to y¢ Lord William Howard, 
youngest sonne to y* Duke ef Norfolk.” 


On a brass: 

“Here lyeth Alice y® wife of Tho. 
Levett, Vicar of this parish, who dyed 
Mrh 29, 1676. Resurgam.” 

On a Monument: 

“ Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. 
Richard Moreton, A.M. Ob. 27 June 
1784. et. sue 61. Resurgam. 

* Also of Annabella Taylor, daughter of 
William Moreton, D.D. Bishop of Meath. 
Nat/A. D. 1687. Ob. A. D. 1774.” 

Arms, Quarterly of 4 coats: 1. &4. 
a Greyhound courant Sable, collared 
Gules; 2. & 3. Gules, a cross en- 
grailed Ermine. 


* So in our Correspondent's MAS. _ 
. A 
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On a brass : 

* Here lies the Body of Mrs. Taylor, 
widow, daughter of Dr. Moreton, for- 
merly Bishop of Meath, in Ireland. She 
died May 25, 1774, in the 80th year of 
her age. Ossa in pace quiescent.” 

It appears by Domesday Book that 
Earl Moreton held Firle in domain, 
where he bad 5 ploughs in demesne, 
and 80 villeins with 34 ploughs; here 
were also 2 mills of 40s. 72 acres of 
meadow, and a wood of 40 hogs.—26 
Hen. VIII. the Vicarage was valued 
at 132, 9s. 4d. at ‘which period Ro- 
bert Ott, Clerk, was Vicar; and the 
Prebend at 10s. Sampson Mychell, 
Clerk, Prebendary. 

—-a— 
Mr. Unsan, Aug. 20. 

EN you have opportunity, 

you will oblige me by insert- 
ing the accompany two smail 
Views of Great Boo Charch, 
and the Market Honse at Godalming, 
both im the County of s° (see 
Plate Lf.) The Parish of Great Book- 
ham, im the hundred of Effingham, 


is on the turnpike road from Leather- 


head to Guildford. lt ins to 
Fetcham on the East, to inde Beck. 


ham on the West, to Stoke Dabernon 
on the North, and to Dorking on the 
South. The soil on the North side 
is clay, on the South it is chalk, the 
intermediate -part is a good loam. 
Ht contains by a recent admeasure- 
ment 3223 acres, of which 1536 are 
arable, 194 meadow, 256 wood, 784 
common land, 109 tythe free, and 
344 in buildings,. ponds, gardens, 

The Church is in the Deanery of 
Stoke, is dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las, and was ‘valued 20 Edw. I. at 
35 m “Ht is a di living 
in the books; and pays pro- 
curations and synodals to the Arch- 
deacon @s. 14 The Church is built 
with flints, squared chalk stones be- 
ing intermixed; and consists of a 
Nave with a Chancel at the end, se- 
parated by a lofty arch; a North 
aile as long as the Nave, separated 
by two obtuse pointed arches; and a 
South aile ed by four rounded 
arches, resting on round pillars. At 
the Rast end of the latter is a Chapel 
belonging to Slyfield House, sepa 
rated from the South aile by an obj 
tuse pointed arch. The Font is a 
plain square stone, on a large square 
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base, with round pillars at each cor- 
mer, At the West end is a steeple, 
consisting of a low boarded Tower, 
with a small spire covered with 
shingles, much overgrown with ivy. 
In it are four bells. 

On a plain freestone in the wall, at 
the East end of the chancel, is the 
following inscription*, cut deep in 
the stone, of aonely two inches long's 
“Hee Domas Abbate fuerat constructa 

Jobanne i 
De Rutherwyka, decus ob Saneti 
Anno Milleno, triceno, bisque vieeno — 
Primo. Christus ei paret hine sedem re+ 
: quiei.” ‘oh Seg é 

For an account of the estates & 

this parish, and their proprietors 
periods, and also copies g 
inscriptions, see 
res volume of emp Sy ray’s 
aborate “ History of Surrey, 
whence the above particulars are bor- 


rowed. * 

In the » this place could 
boast among its landholders two 
brave Admirals, Sir Francis Geary, 
bart. and Admiral Brodrick, neph 
of the Lord Chancellor of Treland of 
that name. 

According to the Population Re- 
turn, 1811, the parish of Great Book- 
ham contained 1 house building, 2 
houses uninbabited, and 111 houses 
oeonpies by a (14 of w 
were chiefly employed in agrice 
and 32 in ed, he. po. 

299 males, and 307 females; 
606. 
ee 
Mr. Unsan, Aug. 26, 
E use of alkalies, ge pad 
subject in Medicine. 
however is pene known to unveil 
the errors of our forefathers; and to 


sanction a eopeesien: that the 
still lies a mighty treasure e 

in the various abodes of acid and 
alkali, for time and the increasing light 
of philosophy to explore. 

_ After this exordium, some illustra- 
tion is aay omy. expected. Pa 
Among the many voyages. whi 

Mr. John Reader, cont especta 
and well-known character in Jamai 
made from. that island, an ex; 
traordinary hemorrhage from his 
* This is engraved in the Archmologia, 
vel, XIII, P- 395. > 
lunge 
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Jongs* ; one of them was to Cartha- 
gena, in Spanish America. From 
thence he travelled through the 
greater part of Perv. 

On bis retury to Jamaica, and from 
thence to England in 1781, he gave 
me a Calabash, containing about a 

und of a White Powder ; he did not 

now what. this powder was; but 
told me with great astonishment, 
that the Indians in Peru, whenever 
they make long journeys, take with 
them the same sort ef Calabash, or 
Gourd, filled with this white powder ; 
with a small horn-spoon in the bung- 
hole. One of these little spoons, was 
in. the calabash of powder he gave 
to me. 1n their journeys, the Indians 
take a spoonful of the powder into 
their mouths, and swallow it gra- 
dually ; and when thirsty, they drink 
adraught of water after it. Thus, 
without any other notriment, they 
will travel a thousand miles; and 
often remain for a considerable time 
in the mountains and woods in hant- 
ing, and in secreting themselves from 
the Spaniards, without taking any 
food with them. An instance is re- 


corded, and well known, of an Indian 
having travelled with alarm dis- 
tches from Lima to the North 


a, through an immense tract of 
uninhabited regions, at the time when 
Anson was on the coast of Peru, with- 
out any other support; at least his 
¢alabash, and a little tobacco, was 
all he took with him; and it was as- 
certained, that nv food could be pro- 
evred in the route he went. 

Oa examining this wonderful pow- 
der, I found it was the Lime of 
Oyster Shells calcined ; which, from 
having beer kept dry, and well cork- 
ed up, had the quick pungency of 
common lime fresh made; and on 
which its virtue depends. 

Perer ve C1eza, whe resided se- 
venteen years in Pers, treats very 
miautely of the customs of the Indians, 
aod says, that “ they hold in their 
mouths a small herb called Coca; 
with a composition, they keep in 
little adebitaes,; or else a sort of 
earth like lime.” 

‘ Respecting the Coca leaves, he 
says, “ throughout all Peru, from the 





# See Doctor Mose.ey’s 7reatise on 
Fropical Diseases, Military ions, 
and Climate of the West Indies. Edit, 
Sth, p. 562, 
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time they rise in the morning until 
they go to bed at night, they are 
never without this Coca in their 
mouths. The reason some Iodians, 
to whom I put the question, gave 
me for so doing, was, that it made 
them insensible of hunger, and add- 
ed to their strength and vigour.” 

** Coca is planted in the mountains 
of the Andes, trom Guamanga to the 
town of La Plata, where it grows 
up to little trees, which they cherish 
and ourse carefully, that they may 
bear those leaves resembling our 
myrtie. They dry them in the sua, 
and then lay them eut in baskets, 
each of them holding about a quar- 
ter of an hundred werght. So highly 
was this Coca valued in Peru, ia 
1548, 49, 50, and 51, that 1 believe, 
no _ in the world, except spice, 
could equal it; for at that time, most 
of the plantations abeut Cuzco, La 
Paz, apd La Plata, yielded, some 
eighty, some sixty, and. some forty 
thousand picces of eight a year, more 
or less, and all ia Cocas and who- 
svever had lands assigned him, first 


-reckoned how many baskels of Coce 


they yielded. In fine, it was more 
esteemed than the best wheat. 

They carried it to sell at the mines 
of Potosi; and so many fell to plant- 
ing, that it is now much fallen im 
price, but will always be valued. 
Several Spaniards got estates by buy- 
ing and selling Coca; or bartering for 
it in the Indian markets t.” 

Many authors siuce C1eza’s time, 
have given marvellous relations, of 
the South American Indians liyig a 
long time on a portable substitute 
for food. But the composition of 
this substitute has never been cor- 
rectly ascertained. It appears, how- 
ever, that Coea, or Beile, or Tobacco, 
with the Lime already mentioned, 
are the principal ingredients of the 
eom position. é 

Our countryman Parkinson, tak- 
ing his account from travellers, says, 
that the American Indians “ chew 
the leaves of the Coca in their long 
journeys, to preserve them from hue- 
ger and thirst abroad, as for plea- 
suré'at hume; whieh they. use afiet 
this manner. They burn eyster-sheils, 
and with the powder of them they 
mix the powder of the leaves of this 
Coca, first chewed io their mouths, 


+ Chap. 8, ; 
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and so’ made up as it were into a 
paste or dough (but take less of the 
oyster-shells than of the leaves) 
whereof they make stall pellets, 
trochisses, or trosses, laying them to 
dry, and so use them one by one, 
holding them io their mouths, roll- 
ing them to and fro, and suckin 

them until they be quite spent, an 

.then take another, which maketh 
them able to travel many dayes with 
strength, without either meat or 
drink, through unishabited — 
where none is to be had. If they 
stay at home, they use the Coca aloue, 
chewing it sometimes an whele day 
without ceasing, uotil the substance 
be sucked forth, and then use ano- 
ther. If they would have them to 
be stronger, able to intoxicate their 
brains Ike unto drunkenness, they 
put the leaves of Tobacco to it, and 
take great pleasure in those courses.” 

He says, “* the East Indians do 
use the leaves of the Betle, wuch after 
the same manner that they of the 
West do the Coca leaves.” 

The ordinary manner of which is, 
—*they chew the leaves in their 
mouths, and spit out the first juice 
that cometh from them, which is 
like blood, and put unto them a little 
of the calx of burnt Oyster-shells,and 
the fruit of Areca or Faufeli, beaten 
small, which give them a pleasant 
taste *.” 

Our other countryman Gerarp 
observes, that ** the leaves of Bet/e, 
chewed in the mouth, are of a bitter 
taste (saith Garcias.) They (the 
Indians) put thereto some Areca, 
and with Lime made of Oyster-shelis, 
whereunto they also add some Aim- 
bergrease, Liguum Alves, and such 
like, which they stamp together, mak- 
ing it into a paste, which they roll 
up into ro balls, keep dry for 
their use, and carry the same in their 
mouths, uatil by little and little it 
is consumed, as when we carry sugar- 
candy in our mouths, oe the juice of 
liquorice; which is not only uato the 
silly Indians, meat, but~also drink, 
in their tedious travels, refreshing 
their weary spirits, aud helping their 
memory t.” 

Some modern travellers have given 
us what they conceive to be the com- 
position of the Betel, or Betle mas- 





© Theat. Botan. p. 1614, 1615, 
t Herbal, Pp 1541. 
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ticatory; with some observations ow 
its almost universal use in the East. | 

Peron says, Betel is usually com- 
posed of Areck-nut two parts, Quick 
Lime one part, of the buraing leaf 
of a species of Pepper ( Piper betel), 
and of the leaves of Tobacco one 
part. These are well mixed together, 
and form a sort of a quid for the 
mouth; which is in general use iw 
all hot climates, from the Moluccas 
to the Yellow River; and from the 
Ganges and ludus to the shores of 
the Black Sea. - ’ 

Labillardicre observes, that Lime . 
is an essential ingredient of this prea 
paration; aod that the inhabitants of 
the Admiralty Islands carry with them 
Calabashes aod Bambeoos of very 
finely powdered Quick-lime. One of 
them, he says, had a spoon io the 
form of a spatula, which he filled 
with Lime, and made many signe and 
gestures, to show his visitors how 
excellent it was. 

Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland 
confirm, what we have before stated, 
that Quick-lime is now sold in South 
America, iu the publie markets, for 
chewing, as au article of the: first 
necessity; aud that it is prepared 
from the burning of caleareous mae 
drepores t. re ‘ 

Many writers have mentioned the 
power of Tobacco in suspending hun- 
ger. This is not unknown to peuple 
who are in the habit of chewing it. » 

Monanpes ‘says, the Indians chew 

ills made of Tobacco; and that their 
anguor and thirst are so allayed 
thereby, that they can travel mang 
days without food 4. ely 

Macwenus records, that a soldict 
at the siege of- Valencia, in 1636, 
lived without food for a week, and 
underweal the greatest fatigue, by 
chewing Tobacco ouly *. 

Every persoa knows what vielent 
contentions and partisans Tebacco 
gave rise to, on its first inteoduction 
into England: King James catered the 
lists furiodsly against its and others 


t See the American Medical Repo- 
sitory, vol. iii. Hexade 2. pp. 100, 101. 
This highly valuable work is publishéd 
periodically at New York, by Doctor 
Samuel’ Latham Mitchill, and Doctor 
Edward Miller, two eminent Physicians 
of that City. 

§ Lib. de Simpl. Med. Cap, de Ta 


baco. 
{| De Zabaco, Exercit. ix, 
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as furiously defended it. Perhaps 
Ben Jonson had these combatants in 
view, in Bobadil’s extravagant eulo- 
gium on Tobacco. ‘I have been,” 
says the admirable braggadocia, “ in 
the Indies, where this herb grows, 
where neither myself, nor a dozen 
— more, of my knowledge, 

we received the taste of any other 
nutriment ia the world, for the space 
of one and twenty weeks, but the 
fume of this simple only *.” 

There are several kitids of absorb- 

ent earths, which produce similar 
effects, in part, on the gastric juice, 
to the stronger alkalies. 
. The Negroes in the markets in the 
West Indies, make a regular traffick 
with a pinguious earth, called 4boo 
earth: which they sell to the slaves, 
and others, who are in that part of 
the world termed Dirt-eaters. There 
are some also that are not regular 
Dirt-eaters, who frequently eat it, 
such is their taste, by way of luxury. 

Dirt-eaters, though generally, are 
not always sickly and diseased peo- 
pes and many of them retain their 

ith, but little impaired, for a con- 
siderable time. 

Those who are strongly tainted 
with that vitiated state of the sto- 
mach, which inclines them to this 
depravity, will, if left to themselves, 
live entirely on earth, until it de- 
stroys them: and will not, unless 
compelled, take any other food. Nei- 
ther age nor sex, among the African 
Face, is exempt from this passion; 
and many of them will live for months 
successively, on dirt :—and these lo: 
accusto to it, being deprived o 
it, languish; no nourishment can 
~—— — and they pena die. 

ildren, people, how- 
ever, are dice couaite health, 
by turning them from the fatal 
course. 

A Dirt-eater’s tongue is universally 
white, but generally moist; and when 
he is diseased, there is always a pain 
of the stomach, The skin is dry, 
and feverish. : 

Dirt-eaters often die tabid, with 
water in the thorax; but, for the 
most part, in an universal anasarca. 

Dirt-eating, in the West Indies, is 
@ curious disease; for this vice of 
appetite extends only to the pecu- 


ge nnd Mim nh Samer, pot 
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liar sort of earth before mentioned, 
which is a species of the Marga, or 
Marl. 

Baowne calls it subpinguis tenazr; 
or clammy Marl. He says, it “ rung 
in veins, and is chiefly found in marly 
beds; it is of different colours, but 
these generally answer to that of the 
layer wherein it is found. -It is ap- 
parently smooth and greasy, and 
somewhat cohesive in its nature, but 
dissolves easily in the mouth. The 
Negroes who make use of this sub, 
stance say, that it is sweetish; and 
many get a habit of eating it to such 
excess, that it often proves fatal to 
them. it is the most certain poison 
I have known, when used for any 
length of time; and often enters so 
abundantly into the course of the 
circulation, as to obstruct all the mi- 
nute capillaries of the body; nay, 
has been often found concreted nm 
the glands, and smaller vessels of the 
lungs, so far as to become sensibly 
perceptible to the touch. It breaks 
the texture of the blood entirely; 
and for many mooths before they 
die, a general languor affects the 
machine, and all the internal parts, 
lips, gums, and tongue, are quite 
pale, insomuch, that the whole mass 
of their juices seems to be no better 
than a waterish lymph. It is pro- 
bable they are first induced to the 
use of this substance, which is ge- 
nerally wel] known among them, to 
allay some sharp cr: vings of the sto- 
mach; either from huaget, worms, 
or ap wnnatural habit of body t.” 

This disease is not, strictly speak- 
ing, the Malacia, or Pica; which 
disease, as well as Chlorosis, is also 
common io hot climates. In the 
Pica, the depravity covets a variety 
of articles; such as cinders, mortar, 
vinegar, salt, bitters, and many de- 
testable things, But a genuine Dirt- 
eater confines himself to his adored 
Aboo earth ; and only in defect of 
that, has recourse to Malacian filth, 

Dirt-eating is said to be endemical 
in some districts of North Carolina; 
and not there confined to the Negro 


But to return to our Indian story. 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
here related, 1 believe we are not 





+ Natural History of Jamaica, p. 64, 
2 American Medical Repository, vol 
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fully acquainted with the whole of 
the Indian secret, by which the na- 
tural appetite for food is by them 
sus . It must certainly be more 
than doabted, when we consider the 
ingredients of which it is said to be 
composed. But we are certain of 
this very extraordinary fact,—that 
they have that secret, and put it in 
practice for weeks together; and 
undergo the greatest fatigue, wilhout 
any injury to their health or bodily 
vigour.—They want neither butcher, 
nor baker, nor brewer, nor distiller, 
nor fuel, nor culinary utensils. 

We have shewn that some simple 
absorbent earths have the poe of 
appeasing the excitement of the gas- 
tric juice ; for that is the renovating 
cause of hunger. 

This stimulating fluid rendered in- 
ert by disease, or by art, the animal 
machine does not necessarily decumn- 

ose for want of nutriment; while 
it can orm the functions of an 
bydraulic. tl toad 

When we look at io histories of 

le livi months, na ears, 
one eum ene food, it diminishes 
our surprize at the Peruvian Indians. 

There is an instance at this time, ia 

Mrs. Ann Moore, of Tetbury in Staf- 
fordshire, which, though she has been 
detected for an impostor, surpasses any 
thing on record in the annals of star- 
vation. If the case be not as she 
pretended on the 16th of September 
1811, that she had then lived four 
ears and six months without any 
‘ood whatever, and three years with- 
out having swallowed even a drop 
of water; yet, on her detection, the 
facts of her abstinence turned out to 
be such as to stagger all human be- 
lief *.” 

Now if Professor Davy, when he 
returns from his travels, will apply 
his thoughts to this subject, | have 
here given him some important ma- 
terials for his experiments. There 
are thousands, even in this happy 
land, who will pour their blessings on 
him, if he will but discover a wig 

rary Anti Famine, or substitute for 
food, free from all inconvenience of 
weight, bulk, and expence; and by 





* See Medical Observer, of March 
1809, for an interesting account of wri- 
ters who have given relations of all the 
rémarkable instances of long continued 


which any person might be enabled, 
like a Peruvian Indian, to live and 
labour in bealth and spirits, for a 
mouth now and then, without eating, 
It would be the greatest achievement, 
whatever a Londoa Alderman might 
think, ever attained by human wis- 
dom. 

Every man’s house would then in- 
deed be his castle, No Starving out. 
And if every Englishman were of the 
school of Pyraacoras, as 1 am, they 
must dwell with rapture on the 
thought of the multitude of animals 
that would be spared from slaugh- 
ter, to supply the bloody habits of 
twelye millions of people, were this 
Peruvian regimen adopted, only on 
alternate days, through the year. 

Yours, &c. Acabemicus,, 
rE 


Te Thomas Stonor, Esq. Stonor Park, 
near Henley on Thames. 
Lerras Iii. 


Dear Str, Sept. 1, 1814. 

HE two Letters on the Generaf 
Reading of the Bible by Re- 

man Catholicks, which I had thte ho- 
nour of addressing to you from Stonor 
Park, where your kindness to me was 
hastening my convalescence from a 
serious indisposition, have produced 
several Replies:—whether they ate 
Answers, I shall leave to the judg- 
ment of the publick. : 

The object of them was, to state 
the real Discipline of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Charch respecting the perusal 
of the Bible by the Laity; and to shew 
that the limitation, with which it ts 
permitted, has not the extensive opd- 
ration which has been ascribed to it. 
They were occasioned by Mr. Blait's 
publication of “ A Correspondence 
ou the Formation, Objects, aud Plad, 
of the Roman Catholic Bible Society.” 

it gave me great pleasure to hear 
of the communications mentioned im 
that correspondence. 

It is a just observation of the trul 
amiable and respectable Chancelide 
of the Exchequer * that “the co- 
operation of persons of different ré- 
ligious denomination in feligious mat- 
ters, so far as they can conscientious- 


* Three Letters om the subject of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, ad- 
droped to the Bribe Bi oene and 

ohn Coker, esq. Right Honou 
able Nicholas Vansittart, Hate 5 
Bvo, 1812, 


ly 
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co-operate, is one of the most 
Ma cecines means of lessening both 
the political and religious means of 
dissent :—that it dispels prejudices, 
promotes candour and good-will, and 
must prepare the mind for the re- 
ception of truth ;— and that, from 
such a communication, the true 
Church has nothing to fear.” 

Under this impression, | hoped the 
communication, to which I have al- 
luded, would have been attended with 
the ost salutary effects. The great 
Prieciple of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, that the faithful receive the 
Bible under the authority of the 
Church, ‘aod with her interpretation, 
i kaew her ministers could not, con- 
ecientiously, either deny or conceal: 
but | flatiered myself, that the com- 
munications of Mr. Blair with them 
would lead. to explanations, which 
would unquestionably shew, that the 
Roman Catholic church has contri- 
buted greatly to the circulation of 
the Sacred Volumes in every form, in 
every country, in every language ; 
‘and that her ministers heve been un- 
justly accused of locking them up 
from the general body of the faithful. 

To a certain extent, these hopes 
have been disappoiuted : — the com- 
munications in question took a differ- 
ent direction, and ended in Mr. Blair’s 
criminatory letters. But discussion 
ever serves the cause of truth: and 
so confident | am that the Roman Ca- 
tholic cause has gained by the late 
discussion, that | call leave it to rest 
on the replies which have been given 
to my letters, and shall not trouble 
you or the publick with a single ob- 
servation upon them.—If I should 
aka my letters separately, it is pro- 

able that I shall print the replies to 
them ; if 1 do not, I shall certainly re- 
fer my readersto the respectable Re- 
pository where they may be found. 

I avail myself, however, of this 
letter to trouble you with this obser- 
vation. I have nm accused—(it is 
a = subject for accusation)—of 
a wish to effect a re-union between 
Protestants and Roman Catholicks. 

A correspondence on this re-union 
was long carried on between Bussuet 
and Leibnitz. It is to be wished that 
it were more geuerally known: it is 
to be found both in the old and new 
edition of the Works of Bossuet, and 
in the late Mr. Dutens’s Edition of 
the Works of Leibnitz, A very good 


account of it is given in a work re 
cently published in 2 vols. 8vo. called 
Les Pensées de Leibnitz; and some 
account of it is given by the writer 
of these lines, im hia Life of Bossuet, 
It is difficult for a lover of peace te 
peruse it without thinking the re. 
union possible: when, however, he 
considers, in whose hands it failed, it 
is difficult for him not to doubt of 
its possibility. ‘ 

But, to avail myself once more of 
Mr. Vansittart’s truly elegant and 
truly Christian language in the letter 
which | have already citec.—* There 
is,” hesays, * an inferior degree of 
re-union. more within our prospect, 
and yet, perhaps, as perfect as human 
infirmity allows us to hope for; 
wherein, though all differences of 
opinion should not be extinguished, 
yet they-may be so refined from all 
party prejudice and inierested views, 
so softened by the spirit of charity 
and mutual concession, and so cons 
trouied by agreement on the leadin 
principles and zeal for the genera 
micrests of Christianity, that no seet 
Or persuasion should be tempted to 
make religion subservient to secu- 
lar views, or to employ political 
power to the-prejudice of others.” 

“ The existence of Dissent,” the 
same writer, nunguam sine laude 
vocandus, observes in another of his 
letters, “ will perhaps be inseparable 
from religious freedom, so long as 
the miad of man is liable to error: 
but it is not unreasonable to hope, 
that hostility may cease when periect 
agre: ment cannot be established. Ir 
WE (ANNOT RECONCILE ALL OPINIONS, 
LET US RECONCILE ALL HEARTS.” 

lam sure I cannot close the cor- 
respondence with you on this subject 
(I may resume it in some other) bet- 
ter than by these golden words.—With 
age respect, | have the honour to 

your obliged humble servant, C.B. 


Character of Ex asmus;—from Dyesr’s 
“ History of Cambridge.” 


HIS learned man was contem- 
porary with Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, Master of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and Chancellor of the University 
in 1504. At his invitation, Erasmus 
came to Cambridge, aad resided there 
about seven years, being the first who 
taught Greek publicly in the Univer- 
sity. Some of its best scholars were 
proud to become his — +. 
er 
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Fisher himself was prevented only by 
age from being of the number. 
Erasmus took the degrees of B. D. 
as incipient in Theology, 1506; and 
in 1510 was made Lady Margaret's 
Professor of Divinity. He wrote 
upoa all subjects, and iv all styles, 
but always in Latin, and always well 5 
his powers of composition bemg pro- 
portioned to the vast riches and va- 
riety of his knowledge. With the 
minuteness of a grammarian, the sa- 
gacity of a critic, the subtlety of a 
metaphysiciav, and the precision of 
a logician, he combined the eloquence 
of a rhetorician, the solemnity of a 
thevlogian, the profundity of a phi- 
Josopher, and the gaiety, and the ease, 
and playfuluess of a poet: for all 
these different qualities he may be 
justiy praised: but his principal force 
was in irony, in which he cannot be 
surpassed; perhaps is not equalled. 
This machine, supported with his 
more weighty artillery of solid lite- 
rature, he shaped off with admirable 
effect against the follies, the vices, 
the superstitions, and ignorance of 
his age : for, having translated some 
of Lucian’s Dialogues, be had caught 
much of hismanner, of which his Collo- 
quies, bis Praise of Folly, and Letters 
on Epistelary Writing, are adiwir- 
able specimens. In his Adagia, writ- 
ten more immediately for the use of 
the English Nation, are deposited 
a treasures of classical literature. 
e edited many of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, with some of the Fa- 
thers: but his*more splendid, elabo- 
rate works, are Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, Aristotle’s Works, and an edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament ; and to 
all of which he has admirable pre- 
faces: the latter was accompanied 
with a new Latin Translation and 
Notes. His Commentary, translated 
into English, was appointed by pub- 
lic authority to be placed in all oar 
churches: In his Treatise on Episto- 
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lary Writing, be not only delivers 
general rules for epistolary com 
sition, but a most rational plaa For 
acquiring the learned languages: 
hastily sent forth, as it was, it yet 
reached many iwportant points. Ia 
an Epistle to Nicholas Beraldus, he 
says, it was written in twenty days, 
and that, in consequence of the 
treachery of a friend, who published 
it without bis consent, he gave an 
edition hitwself: but had it the 
labour of as many weeks, or months, 
it would have been labour well be- 
stowed *. 

Erasmus's works made ten volumes 
in folio, and were edited by Le Clercx 
whence it appears, though he was 
unacquainted with Hebrew, and never 
acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the English language, he may be pro- 
nounced the greatest genius, and the 

rofoundest scholar, of his age; not 
ess successful, thau indefatigable, in 
his studies. He was an advocate for 
free-will, against predestination. Ob- 
noxious as he was to some of the Re- 
formers, for his book de Servo Ar- 
bitrio, against Luther, whom he 
treated somewhat sharply, stilt his 
literary authority was appealed to by 
all parties. He lived at large, for he 
would be shackled by no theologues 5 
and while some objected to him his 
conformity, he knew he had to do 
with men, though Keformers, who 
were politicians and conformists in 
various ways themselves +: against 
their bigotry and intoleranee, he wae 
as serious as they could be against 
his temporizing, and love of literary 
ease. After all, he did more in the 
cause of real reformation ¢, than any 
man of his age, and carried its spirit 
up to some points, where no one 
durst follow him. But, to close all, 
and to say what is immediately to our 
purpose,—in the wise and critical use 
of ancient manuscripts, in liberaliz- 
ing our universities §, and in break- 





* Erasmus’s Letter relating to this work is dated Basil, 1522, It is prefixed to 
the edition, Lugduni, 1536. But there was a much earlier edition printed at 


Cambridge. 


+ See John Milton’s Five Tracts, in his Prose Works. Milton does not except 
Cranmer, Ridley, nor Latimer, from this number. Erasmus’s principles went to the 
root, even to customs and corruptions, which pervaded all nations. 

~ What is here alluded to may be seen in Erasmus’s “ Conscribendarum Episte- 


larum Ratio.” 


§ I cannot forbear quoting here what a learned writer says of Erasmus, in 
teference to our universities. ‘Hoc Seoreurloy viri incomparabilis beneficium aurea 
Propemodum aetas (si literas, que ab humaaitus cel-brantur, spectes) secuta est, 








924 Erasmus.—Monastic Ruin at Worksop preserved. 


ing the long-riveted shackles of their 
superstitions and ignorance, by writ- 
ing, Bo one did so much as this great 
man—and as to other matters— 
Homo fuit atque humanus Erasmus, 
ee . 
. Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 
NOTICED in your last Number, 
(p- 118.) @ very interesting and 
accurate Architectural description of 
the fine monastic Ruins at Worksop, 
‘and likewise several severe reflections 
upon the state in which it appeared 
when your Correspondent’s remarks 
were taken. Doubtless at that time 
the gateway was in the ruinous con- 
dition he mentions; but, having not 
long since had occasion to pass 
through that town, I have an oppor- 
tunity of informing him and your 
Readers, that within these few months 
it has undergone a substantial and 
thorongh repair. Great labour has 
heen bestowed to clear the ornaments 
ef the whole, particularly the beau- 
tiful and unrivalled porch; and no 
reparations have taken place which 
are not consistent with the old work, 
excepting the roof, which is covered 
with common house tiling. The 
room has again been converted into 
a school, consisting at present of 150 
hoys, and is, I believe, not to exceed 
200. The East entrance of the porch 
has been walled up for greater secu- 
rity, apd the window infront boarded. 
With respect to the latter, I hope I 
may be permitted to suggest a restor- 
en -e tracery and wullions: 
it is the principal feature in the front 
of the porch; and in its present 
condition is inconsistent with the rest 
of the building. The fragments left 
are sufficient to prove what the de- 
sign originally was; and, with the as- 
sistance of some person who has 
drawn the parts and mouldings with 
accuracy, it might easily be accom- 
plished, and at a trifling expence; 
zor should this work be executed in 
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new stone. Though I am very far 
from being an advocate for making 
quarries of our venerable ruins, yet [ 
trust, that a few pieces might be taken 
for this necessary repair from the 
relics which adjoin the church, with. 
out demolishing any curious frags 
went, or offending the zealous anti- 
quary; but op no other account would 
l have a stone of ancient work re. 
moved from the spot in which it was 
first placed, or had been level'sd by 
merciless and destructive hands at 
the general wreck; for if, by this 
trifling innovation, we preserve to 
osterity the little that devastation has 
eft to admire, the alternative is not 
painful to our reflection. A farther 
reparation might be made, which per- 
haps would be doing as much as 
priety and example will admit. 1 
allude to the parapet of the East side 
of the porch: one stone of the old 
work remains; and that on the West 
side is entire, with its small decora- 
tive battlements. This too should be 
done in old stone ; and two pieces 
only would be necessary, followi 
in every particular the parapet that 
is left. These are the only restora- 
tions necessary, and sufficient to show 
its pristine elegance: then may we 
hope that it will subsist for ages, and 
excite the admiration of posterity. 
it is an unexampled rentain of novelty 
and beauty; and, while Architecture 
continues to be admired, will claim 
its share of notice, It is but justice 
to observe that what has already beea 
done in.the preservation of this gate- 
way was through the indefatigable 
exertion of an individual in the 
neighbourhood, a gentleman of con- 
siderable taste, and a real autiquary, 
one who can discern the beauties, and 
estimate the value of ancient archi- 
tecture. To him are our thanks due, 
and may this example be followed by 
every one in whose hands power reste 
to show a like zeal. J.C. B. 





Lingais enim et optimis artibus, quasi postliminio, restitutis, barbaries ex Eu- 
rop#is Academiis magn& ex parte profligata est, et ex sacris istis virtutum et 
doctrinarum Gymnasiis, tanquam Trojano, quod aiunt equo, subito in pbhilologiz 
proscenium progressi sunt ii.genio, eloquentia, et doctrine liberalis ingenueq, 
cognitione celeberrimi viri, qui Erasmi, velut Egyodiwxre exemplo et institutione 
moti, suam singuli Spartam exornare, doctrineq. Lampada, non modo in Philo- 
logie studio aliis preferre, sed etiam studio vigilantiaq. su& egregie illustratam 





osteris tradere studuerunt.’ Grynzi Epist. Nuncupatoria in Erasmi Adagia, &c.— 
Knother, while characterizing some of Erasmus’s particular works, wracks his 
invention to illustrate them, not knowing how to panegyrize them enough. Bu- 
dai Epist. inter Brasmianas, Lib. 2, Epistolarum, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unpsan, Aug. 15. 
] WAS extremely surprized, and I 
may add, indignant, when I per- 
used the “ Strictures on the Laws 
rainst Vagrants,” as you have been 
pleased to entitle the communication 
of your Cor udent W. B. inserted 
in your valuable Magazine, in the 
Supplement to vol. LXXXIV, Part I. 
ages 649, 650, 651, inclusive. Your 
orcespondent would have acted wise- 
ly if he had read before he wrote, and 
thought before he had made his writing 
public: since then, perhaps, he would 
not have committed himself so egre- 
iously as he now has done; nor 
re misconceived aud misrepresented 
so greatly the subject he undertook 
to remus d But, that I may not be 
thought, like your Correspondent, to 


deul in unfounded censure, | wil first, 


iu his own words, state his objections 
to what you have called “ the Laws 
against Vagrants,”— though he him- 
self, except by his general reasoning, 
has not distinctly mentioned them,— 
and then will proceed to shew how 
ill-founded are the objections which 
he has brought against them. 

After first stating, that “he does 


not mean” (although he has actually 


doné s0, we will suppose without in- 
tending it) “ to advocate the cause of 
common beggars, &c.”’ and acknow- 
ledging, that ‘* the greater part of 
them do literally and truly come un- 
der that description of Rogues and 
Vagabonds in which the Law has in- 
discriminately classed them,” (which, 
however, I shall shew is a direct mis- 
conception of the Writer) he ‘‘ con- 
siders it” (by which we must infer, I 
think, the System of the Poor Laws 
as now. established in England) “a 
discredit to the Legislature, as fa¥ as 
i” (viz. our Poor Laws, the Laws 
against Vagrants, or the “ Vagrant 
Act,” as it is called) “‘ creates a power 
_ to persecute the Poor,” (than which 
assertion nothing can possibly be more 
unjust or untrue) * and casts, adds he, 
an indiscriminate imputation on that 
* rejected part of the species,’ by sup- 
posing criminality inseparably attach- 
edtoaw ing state of poverty.” 
The Writer adds, “ it is a plausible 
argument, but it is not true, that the 
Provisions made for the support 
and settlement of Paupers, are ade- 
quate to the prevention of Vagrants, 
ff supersede the necessity of their 
Gant. Maa, September, 1814. 
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existence.” Now, Sir, as the argu- 
ment of your Co ent turhs 
upon his broad and anqualified asser- 
tion, that “the legal provisions for 
Paupers are not adequate to the pre- 
vention of Vagrants, or do not super- 
sede the necessity of them ;” give me 
leave to join issue with your Corre- 
spondent on that point, and with 
equal confidence, and I trust with 
better foundation for it than bis, to 
assert that these “ legal provisions” 
are fully adequate to this purpose. 
From the history of the Poor Laws 
it appears, that prior to the Reforma- 
tion there was no regular provision 
for the poor, but they were ia great 
measure left to such relief as the hu- 
masity of theie neighbours would 
afford them. If this, Sir, were the 
situation of the Puor in England at 
the present day, 1 would reality con- 
cede to fore Correspondent his posty- 
latum ; but when | consider the nume- 


rous laws which have from time to 
‘ time been made for their maintenance 
' and provision, and the peculiar care, 
humanity,’ and fatherly attention, 
with which the Legislature has at- 
tended to their interests, I am lost in 
astonishment that such a calumay 


should be published seriatim by your 
Correspondent, and I feel myself call- 
ed upon as an acting Magistrate to 
endeavour to repel it.” 

During the existence of the Monas- 
teries, Priories, and Hospitals, they 
supported and fed a very numerous 
and idle Poor, who de éd for sus- 
tenance upon what was daily distri- 
buted in Alms at the gates of such 
religious houses. In the reign, how- 
ever, of Hen. VIII. when these Monas- 
teries were suppressed, and their very 
ample revenues were confiscated, the 
inconvenience and mischiefs of sup- 
porting the Poor in habits of indo- 
lence and beggary were felt quickly 
throughout the Kingdom ; 
statutes were made in the reign 
that King for providing for the Poor 
and impotent, which have been alier- 
ed, improved, and greatly anultiplied, 
since that period. The Poor have 
been, with great propriety, by these 
laws, divided into two priucipal classes 
=—the old, sick, and impotent, who 
were totally unable to work; aod the 
idle aud sturdy, who were weil adie 
but unwilling to work, or to exercise 
any lawful employment whereby they 

5 might 
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might be enabled to gain an honest 
livelihood. The existing laws, which 
are in force at this day, have, in the 
_kindest and most effectual manner, 
provided for the necessary mainte- 
nauce.and support of the former class 
of honest and meritorious poor per- 
sons: and the “ Vagrant Act,” which 
our Correspondent so severely con- 
lemos, has provided an adequate 
. punishment, toe the ‘‘édle and disor- 
derly” persons, the “ Rogues and 
Yagabonds,” which are the rege of 
society, and the terror of sober and 
worthy men. 

With regard to poor persons, who 
are merely such from old age, sick- 
vess, or any other calamity, and not 
from any vice or fault of their own, 
so far is the Law from either “ class- 

"ing them indiscriminately with rogues 
and vagabonds,” or “ creating in any 
_€ase a power to persecute them,” 
that they are expressly under the pro- 
tection of the Law, and of the Justices 
of the Peace, who are the adminis- 
trators of the Law; and who are 
armed with very sufficient powers, in 
the most prompt and effectual man- 
ner, both to protect and relieve them. 
No honest poor person, who in the 
days of his health and vigour, has 
been sober, industrious, and of go.d 
report, and such the courtesy of our 
English Laws will consider hin to 
have been if nothing be proved to the 
contrary, needs to “beg his bread,” or 
can want any of those necessaries and 
eomforts which the exigencies of bis 
ease may require. The Magisirates 
are furnished with the most complete 
power of doing right to every poor 
person, by the provisions and clauses 
of existing Statutes; and, by the 
— tenour of their commissivo, they are 
sworn “ to do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich:” and, cousequently, 
the bold but unfounded assertion of 
your Correspondeut falis to the 
ound. Allow me to cite an instance 
point, which may be applied, | 
think, im every case thaf can occur, 


and which, unless 1 am mistaken, will 


bring very complete conviction to 
your m nd, and to the mind of every 
sopeepipent Reader of your useful 
Miscellany. A few days ago, an in- 
habitat of the immediateiy adjoining 
parish came before me, and, on his 
oath, | i that his son, by 
trade a blacksmith, was now, and for 
apme lime past, violently afflicted with 
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sickness, and, as he believed, with an 
incorable and painful bodily disorder, 
Medical advice, &c. were under these 
circumstances absolutely necessary; 
and the reg allowance of the 
parish, which he stated to mé, and 
which the Overseers had refused ty 
increase, was insufficient. I therefore 
cited the Overseers to appear before 
me at a certain time and place, toge- 
ther with the Complainant: aod on 
their appearance conviced them that 
a farther relief was necessary, whieh 
they consented to give, and with 
which the Complainant declared he 
was content. Had not the Overseer 
agreed to what under existing cir. 
cumstances I thought reasonable, aue 
thority was vested in my hands by the 
Statute, to make an order upon him 
for the paymen!, aod to punish him 
if he had not obeyed it. 

The above case had an easy and 
pe ees and in every case 
remedies equally effectual and prompt 
may be applied. We will suppose, for 
instance, a tase which frequently oc. 
curs, that a person, bora beyond the 
Seas, or who has not any legal parish 
to which he belongs, by some of those 
casualties to which all men are sub- 
ject, becomes poor, and sick, and 
wants relief. If, on a legal examina- 
tion before a Magistrate, no parish 
can be discovered, he must be relieved 
by the parish where he falls siek and 
impotent: and the same speedy and 
effectual remedy, if the Overseer re- 
fuses assistance, will be given him on 
applying to a Magistrate, and maki 
his necessities known. This reliel, 
which is left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate on a due consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, will be 
coptiaued to the pauper while he or 
she is incapable of working; so that 
none need, through necessity, “ un- 
lawfully beg their bread from door te 
door :” and if they do, from a roguish 
and unprincipled motive, me to 
do so, they become, if im the parish to 


which they of right belong, by such © 


begging, *‘ idle and disorderly ;” if it 
be ts ewther parish, they are proper- 
ly styled “* Rogues and Vagabonds.” 
‘The Laws ot England, Sir, in the 
true spirit of the Gospel precept, are 
made for the protection and “ reward 


Of those who do well,” and also where 


it is necessary, as in the cases we have 
just mentioned, “ for the punishwént 
of evil-deers.” What would — 
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Sir, of our common safety, if the 
strong arm of the Law did not restrain 
and punish these “* wandering beg- 
gars,” who, notwithstanding the se- 
veral statutes made against them, 
swarm in all parts of the country? 
The “ Vagrant Act,” Sir, notwith- 
standing the censure of W. B. is one 
of the principal safeguards that re- 
main to us; and its operatien can by 
no possibility of fair construction be 
proved to bear harg in any instance, 
upon the honest and industrious poor, 
but only upon those whe are vicious 
and unprincipled. Of such persons 
as fll under the last-mentioned de- 
scription, we will not suppose W. B. 
to be the advocate; and indeed he 
expressly declares so in his communi- 
cation to you: he will, therefore, I 
should hope, withdraw his hasty, and, 
as | hope he will acknowledge, un- 
founded censure of the Act in ques- 
tion, and candidly confess the mis- 
take into which he has thus inadvert- 
ently fallen. 

There is one expression in your 
Correspondent’s Letter of so very of- 
fensive a nature, that I must call upoo 
him to retract it in the most unquali- 
fied manner. In discussing the merits 
of the above Act, he states expressly, 
that it “ judicially confounds the inno- 
cent with the guilty! i!" Be you, 
Sir, and your Readers, the judges 
whether this accusation be founded 
either in candour or intruth! Guilt, 
Sir, we all know, is defined to be, “ the 
transgression of the Law ;” and here 
isan express Law made against Beg- 
gats, who therefore by begging (for 
which we have above amply shewn 
there is no necessity) become guilty 
of offending against it, and so are 
guilty, and not innocent.—We have 
already seen, that if, instead of the 
ample provision for the poor made in 
England, they had to depend only, as 
in many other countries even at this 
day, upou casual bounty, their case 
ar be then represenicd as hard 
and severe indeed, if thos restrained 
from the only means of honestly sup- 
porting themselves in sickness and in- 
firmity. But, indeed, in the existing 
circumstances of the Poor in this 
Kingdon, it is uncandid in the highest 
degree, and absolutely untrue in fact, 
as we have fully proved, thus to re- 
present, or rather misrepresent, their 
ease.” The expressions, Sir, of the 
Poor (the virtuous aod honest Poor, 
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“a reject- 
“ outcasts 


doubtiessW.B, means) bet 
ed part of the species” —a 
of seciety”— or of their being so con- 
sidered by the operation of the “ Va- 
grant Act,” is extremely unjust, and 
cap io truth and common canduur, as 
— as ba Moy ene of that 

ct, only be applied to such persons 
as do truly leave them. 

The endeavour also of W. B. to 
work upon the feelings of the tender 
and compassionate mind, by setting 
forth the miserics of “ the destitute 
and houseless children of wunt,” it 
perfeetly gratuitous, and altogether 
unnecessary, since, if there be one 
virtue which shines with greater 
brightness than another, it is that un-' 
bounded charity, that affection, that 
pervades every British heart, and 
makes it willingly stretch out ité 
assistance wherever a fit opportunity 
presents. Little necessity, thetefore, 
was therefor yourCorrespondent’s elo- 
quent address to those who “ abounded 
in this world’s goods,” ‘o be “ ready 
to distribute, and gladly to give of 
their abundance,” during the unpa- 
ralleled inclemency and long - con. 
tinued severity of the last winter ; 
since in every part of the Islaod sub; 
scriptions on a very extended scale of 
benevolence were entered into for this 
purpose. So far were the “ houseless 
Children of Want” from being “ likely 
to perish” in that inclement season, 
either from forgetfulness, or from 
the unfeclingness of the rich, that 
they were sought out with perseveri 
love, and their necessities relieved 
with unwearied affection. In a na- 
tional point of view, this conduct 
reflected the highest honour upon us, 
and will undoubtedly call down the 
blessing of Heaven upon our heads— 
and to this especial bicssing we may 
attribute that good success, and that 
glory, which crowned our arms durin 
a long-and destructive war, and whic 
we hope will not desert os now that 
we have obtained a Peace!! 

I should ask your pardon, Mr. Ur- 
ban, for this long, but I hope nof un- 
interesting Leiter, did I not believe 
that you would have a pleasure in 
any attempt that was made to vindi- 
cale our Laws, or any one of them, 
when attacked: and that you would 
be desirous to give W. B. an oppor- 
tunity of retracting any hasty assertion 
which he may have made in derogation 
of them. AN actinc Mactstrare. 

, ~ ""P.S. With 
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Pp, S. With respect to the vast num- 
bera of ‘ Street Beggars, which abound 
in most of the large Towns aud popu- 
lous Cities of this Island, it would be 
well for society if the salutary lasti- 
tutions at Bath, in York, and in some 
other places,were universally adopted. 

hese Associations, under the direc- 
tion of av active Committee, make it 
their business to search oft Virtuous 
and todigent merit, overwhelmed with 
uhdeserved calamity, and relieve them: 
ind, with equal care and diligence, 
he up, and prosecute, all ** idle and 
disorderiy persens,” all “ Vagabonds 
and Kogues,” who heretofore infested 
the Streets of those populous Cities. 


——— 


Mr. Uspan, Sept. 4. 
Oo E of your late Correspondents 
argues, or rather declaims, with 

eat huwanity, as the advocate of 

* Common Beggars;” but his Letter 
does more cred to his heart than to 


his head—and, as a matter of duty 
rather than of choice, | shall take 
upon me to correct what I conceive 
to be a false judgment, and mistaken - 
Dengreiyncc<h0e6 experience as a 


iligent Magistrate in two adjoining 
Conati . oa the official duties of an 
‘gclive Minister in a very extensive 
Parish not.1000 miles from the Metro- 
polis, perhaps qualify me for this task s 
at least they are circumsiances to 
soften any charge of presumption that 
may be alleged against me. 

- It is always wrong to excite in the 
minds of the Poor a suspicion of the 
Motives or intentions of their more 
wealthy neighbours, and to tell them 
that their Rights are infringed, or 
themselves hardly dealt by, unless 
there are indeed good grounds fer so 
severe a judgment. — The argument 
of your Correspondent is directed 
agawst that wise Provision of the 
Legislature which would sweep away 
the puisance of public mendicity—the 
shame and the disgrace of a loose aud 
ill-regulated system of Police. 

At this moment every principle of 
gound Policy and Christian Benevo- 
fence calls upon the prudent and the 

ind-hearted to resis: the influence of 
a daogerous Philanthropy—and not 
to listen to the voice of that false 
Philosophy, which, considering all 
human Laws as innovations upon the 
spirit of the Gospel or natural liberty, 
‘would preach 2 es or re- 
sistance as absolute duties; when, io 





_ without first ascertaining t 


truth, it is or may be known to ever 
impartial inquirer, that, the Pring: 
ples of British Law are identified with 
those which Oe the merciful juris» 
prudence ’-of God himself :—These, 
Sir, are Justice-and Charity. 

Your Correspoadent, iv the fulness 
of a kind and benevolent disposition, 
would have us to administer directly 
to the alleged wants o! every com- 
mon beggar that asks an alms, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation or the 
Ceriott inquiry, prompt and |iberal 
relief. On the contrary, 1 would not 
indiscriminately extend the charities 
of ao equally kind nature, or give a 
morsel of bread, or a cup of water, 

e merit of 
the Petitioner; and I consider this to 
be acting in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian Charity. 

It is to be observed, that every 
Beggar may be classed, under one of 
two descriptions of persons. He is 
either in distress and an object of Cha- 
rity,or he is ap impostor and deserving 
of punishment. It js a scandal upon 
our benevolence, if the one is allowed 
to wander abroad, and to live upon 
the precarious alms of casual bounty; 
and it is a disgrace to the Legislature, 
if. the other shall be permitted to 
practise upon the weakness of tender 
natures, or to subsist by dishonesty 
and plunder. Such are the Provisions 
made for the puorer Classes of the 
Community in this happy Country, 
by the established Laws uf the Lad 
that unless shame, or some disease o 
the mind, shall intervene to obstruct 
the course of these laws, no mab caf 
die from absolute want; por cap igi 
rance of the means of benefiting by 
these merciful institations be u ed 
by any one, with even a plansible 
appearance of justice, because the 
Poor, although little learned in 
ters of higher moment, have, | migh 
almost say, an intuitive baring 9 of 
their own immediate Rights and Pri- 
vileges: there is not, | believe, a 
Pauper in any direction, from_the 
centre to the extreme boundary of the 
Kingdom, who does not koow, that 
the Poor are provided for by th 
Laws; and that every one has a 
settlement in some Parish or other, @ 
which he may demand relief in bis 
necessity, with @ certainty that his 
demand will not be resisted, and must 
be complied with. yf) wus 

At the preseat crisis, these obser- 

vations 


wanes 
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vations deserve more than a common 
gotice. The disembodying of many 
Militia regiments; the reduction of 
the Army in général; and the dis- 
mantliog of a large portion of our 
Navy, will necessarily throw a mass 
of population upoo the internal re- 
sources of the Country ; for which at 
first she will find it difficult to make 
an adequate provision. Those per- 
sons are greatly deceived, who imagine 
that all or even the greater part of 
the hands so thrown out of employ 
will immediately fied cccupation or 
maintenance ia the improved or im- 
proving a of rae manufactures. 
Great numbers o rving poor 
creatures will be tetaced to ebiatote 
want; but an equal number, proba- 
bly, will take sdvantige of this un- 
avoidable calamity; and under the 
shadow of it will practise the most 
shameful impositions, and commit the 
most daring depredations. 

As a means, therefore, of substan- 
tially relieving real distress, and pun- 
ishing fraud and dishonesty, instead 


of indiscriminate and injudicious alms- 
giving. I recommend a strict though 
1 


beral construction and execution of 
the Laws.’ Let Vagrants of every 
description (and al! itinerant Beggars 
are very properly classed under this 
head, of offenders against “* bonos 
mores,” and the “decency of life,”) 
be diligeatly watched, and prompu 
apprehe The Magistracy is ad- 
ministered by men of talents and in- 
tegrity ; and these will, in all cases, 
feovike for the wants of the distressed 
poor and honest man ; and, by whole- 
some correction or restraint, prevent 
crimes or punish the offenders. 
Yours, &c. W.A. A. 


a 


Translation of a Letter, dated Madras, 
March 1}, 1146-1,te Hanay Govca, 
Esq. supposed to be from Cases 

. Perause Usxan. 

Sir, 

T this time of writing I am ex- 

ceeding!y troubled, more than I 
can describe, as my misfortunes are 
in their nature excessive; yei, how- 
ever, | am eucouraged to write to you, 
from a sense the Letter will be accept- 
able, and in hopes that I may ever 

Merit a continuance of your esteem, 

which is my ardeni wish. 

To give you, Sir, the news of this 
place, f alu to acquaint you, tat, on 


the 6th A’ N.S. nite French ships 
appeared olf Negapatam, and were en- 
countered there by six men of war 
under the direction of Commodore 
Peyton. ‘They f two hours aod 
a half, when the separated them; 
the French sailing away for Pondi- 
cherry, where arttved the 9th 
August N.S. and had, as it is said, 
much supplies of money and merchan- 
be- 
side 1000 Coffrees brooght their 
islands of Mauritius and Donmasca- 
ree. At this time we were told Com- 
modore P , with his squad 
had got to Tridcamala, on the I 
of Ceston, repairing or refitting his 
ships, and afterwards had met with 
the French ships near ; 
but the English soon reti or that 
time, as they also did afterwards, al- 
though the Freheh endeavoured to 
engage them, and stopt for two days 
at anchor in Negapatam Road, and 
then returned to Pondicherry: the 
commander in chief of them being 
Monsieur La Bordonnais, who left the 
Islands with twelve ships; aud in j 
ceeding to Madagascar, two of the 
ships fouadered in a violent storm, 
saving however the goods and men: 
by this they were reduced to ten sh 
one of which was dispatched to 
With news, and the remaining nine 
came on the Cvast of Coro »as 
above recited. They were not ail 
King’s ships, bat the Frebth Coim- 
pany's, fitted out in a warlike manner. 
e ost, Sir, a great man iw Com. 
modore Barnett at Fort St. David 
two months before, and at which we 
were truly grieved, because, had he 
been alive, | imagine our sad fate had 
been avoided. The French had for 
two years been preparing about 12,000 
vestmeats for soldiers, about 4 or 500 
ladders, above 1000 irons, witt ail 
other implements of war, aod provi- 
sion of flesh and bread in great abun- 
dance, giving out at the same time 
they were in expectation of ships and 
men. They moreover got from their 
settlement of Mahe on the Malabar 
Coast, 7 or 800 Sepoys, Moors (or 
Incian soldiers), who are esteemed 
stout men, dad were well keep} 
ing them a year before they entered 
va activn. On the ships’ arrival, all 
‘thiugs Were in readiness, and from 
day to day we were informed of their 
designs against Madras, though things 
weredifferently related ; the Goteror 
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of which place and Council laid 


* their chief dependence on the English . 


ships of,war; the Moor’s Government 
constanily affirming there could be 
no danger by land, and therefore 
pressed to have a particular attention 
towards the sea; though, indeed, 
the risk. by .sea-ward, was little, our 
chief weakness being toward the land. 
We had been for abunt a year raising 
works toward the jand, but there was 
not time to effect them: such an un- 
dertaking. should have been com- 
menced five or six years before, and 
then we might have escaped becoming 
Prisoners to the French. Our Go- 
vernor Mr. Morse is not to be blamed, 
as be had neither soldiers, officers of 
resylution to command, or capable 
gunvers; il is true, there-was enough 
artillery, and the pecessary munition 


for them; but without men whatcould, 


be dune? Mortars. and bombs there 
were alsoy but pot a person to use 
them. The force consisted of 250 
European, soldiers, 50 men in the 
gun-roew, and 100 men belonging to 
the ship Princess Mary, with beiween 
50 and 60 inhabitants. But how 
could such a number defend the White 
and Black Town? Our confidence 
was, however, ill-placed on the men 
ef war and on the Nabob, of Arcott. 
Yet, had Commodore Baruett been 
preserved, he would, | think, by his 
conduct, have preserved Madras. It 
is plain. we. were to be chastised for 
our sins, 

Sir, — On the 26th August, N.S. 
eight Freuch ships came from Pondi- 
cherry to Madras Road, from whence 
they cannonaded the town, and were 
well answered from the bastions ; in- 
somuch that they could not carry 
off the ship Princess Mary, lying at 
anchor as near as possible to the shore; 
the Captain of which ship behaving 
with great vigour, and did on his part 
all that was possible. On this the 
French ships got out of gua-shot, and 
continued thereaboutstwo days: about 
12 shot fell in the town without doing 
any hurt. They then returned to 
Pondicherry, and the women who 
had left the town on the approach 
of the French ships and gone to Pulli- 
catt (where the Dutch would not re- 
ceive them) came also back, and I 
myself went to Governor Morse, re- 

resenting how wrong it was to suffer 
€ women to remain in the place, 
and proposed carrying them with me 


to a place of security called Punda- 
maly, where they would be kindly” 
treated. But the Governor slizhted* 
my offer, and told me the’ French. 
would vot retutn more; though Mr,’ 
Hind adyised they were prepatin 

afresh, and I urged that application’ 
shouid be instantly made to Paliazara 
for 4 or 5000 men to guaid the shore" 
as far as Couladé, as the French would’ 
use tafts in ordet to land. ‘But the’ 
Governor'said, he had _ received posi- 
tive assurance from the Nabob that 
the French would make no sort of at-' 
tempt by land, and therefore ‘care 
only was required to the sea-ward. 
Yet,.at this time, the Nabob was 
undethand treating with the French, 
and received from them large sums in’ 
mony, and had great prowises of 
more. Our Governur sent his presents> 
also; but the smallness of them could 
in no wise move the Raped and I, 
from my knowledge of Him, excited 
the Governor by no means to trust 
him, as himself and the Moors in ge- 
neral are known to be 80 avaricious, 
that money can never fail to bias 
them: and thercfore I again pressed 
for application to be made to ‘the 
Paliagara fur sending 4 or 5000 men 
to guard the shore ; but without effect. 

Our Governor confided in his Dubari 
Raxenpapa, who promised to bring 
forces; as did the Pali.gara of this 
place. They, however, turned de- 


ceitful, and did no ove good service: 


and I cannot too much complain of 
the Black people in the jiay of the 
Company, who were, instead of a 

benetit, a great evil to this place. 
Sir,—On the 16th September, ar- 
rived ten ships off Cavala6, cow marid- 
ed by Mr.De la Bordannay, with 3500 
Europeans, 1500 Coffrecs, Sepoys, and 
Pareas, with fire-atms, a proper quan- 
tity of all sorts of warlike mupiements 
of war, and, by suitable embarkations, 
lauded 1000 men at that place: the 
shipping then proceeded to St. Tomay, 
and disembarked 1500 men, with the 
necessary artillery; the Officer of 
which place atitempled to impede 
them, but was shewn an order from 
the Nabob permitting them to march 
by land, and attack Madras as a place 
belonging to the enemies of France : 
on which the Mvof retired, and eft 
the forces to march freely by the sea- 
side ; and Mr. La Bordonnai, ihen at 
the head of bis people, got to a place 
called Tiurlieany, and thence to. the 
_ English 
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English Garden, giving proper direc- 
tious to surround the town of Madras. 
On which the EnglishGovernor Morse, 
considering the smallness of his force, 
and the impossibility of defending the 
Black Town, quitted the same, and 
retired with the people to the White 


- Town, after nailing up the cannon 


and dismeunting it: when the inhabi- 
tants, on perceiving this, quitted the 
place with what they could carry off, 
and left it in a deserted condition, 
and it was plundered by the Pareas 
and Paliagaras. The French bom- 
barded for four days, and were answer- 
ed from the city, which destroyed 
above 300 of their people, and none 
were hurt in Madras. They had with 
us those who gave them intelligence, 
while we could not obtain any from 
them; in three days and nights above 
900 bombs were thrown, chiefly to- 
wards the White Town (the Enemy 
knowing the people had quitted the 
Black ‘Tewn) but not above half of 
the bombs fell into the place. Our 

ople were, however, terrified ; and 
it was our misfortune to want au able 
Gunner, the one we had, Mr. Smith, 
dyig of a fever influenced by fear, 
and who had assured the Governor he 
had every thing in readiness, while 
in fact there was nothing so: nay, the 
English women, who had retired into 
the P ortngueseChurch as the best place 
for security, from its arch, were 
obliged to employ themselves in 
making between 7 and 8000cartridges. 
In this condition lay Madras, without 


‘ any proper care or attention: it is 


true there were things enough, but no 
one to get them in order and readi- 
ness, and ‘for want thereof the place 
was lost, together with the inability 
of the Military, who were left with- 
ut courage or experience, most or 


all never having seen a bomb thrown - 


in warfare before. Merchants in- 
Weed we had enough, who kaew how 
to keep their books of accompts, and 
nothing knew ‘they of war. The 
bombs did no great damage; some 
houses terraced they did not break 
through; others they did, and buried 
in the ground ; four persons ouly were 
killed, and of these two by the shells. 
Yet the besieged were dismayed; and 
what contributed to it, was the cries 


* of the women and children: it was a 


sad mistake to-let such remain in the 
place ;-they t to have been sent 
, sad disaster! Ma- 


dras was ‘taken, with an excessive 
sonthy of munition of war, even 
more, | apprehend, than the Enemy 
had with them. 

On the 20th September, N.S. I was 
told that Mr. Monson and Mr. Alibot 
were sent out to the French, in order 
to capitulate; and on my getting into 
the WhiteTown from the kTown, 
those gentlemeo returned back; and 
I heard the French would not enter 
into any terms, but would take the 


.place by force of arms, and kill all 


they might meet with. The cavovn 
from Madras then fired again, aud the 
French returned their bs. Mr. 
Bordunnay was wrote to for permis- 
sioo that Mr. Morse might have leave 
to quit the Town; but he refused it, 
and afterwards notified that he insist- 
ed on entering the i huisting bis 
colours, and that thea the Ladies ia 
general should become the prisoners 
of Madam Dela Bordonnay. On the 
22d September, Mr. Monson and Alli- 
bot went to the French, and ihe gates 
being all opened, they eatered the 
City at noon, with colours flying, and 
among them were 60 or 70 dragoons, 
Mr. Morse met Mr. La Bordonnay, 
and proceeded together hand in haad 
to theChurch,wheretheLadies that had 
retired thither were set at liberty, in 
the name of Madam De La Bordonnay. 
The French assumed the entire Go- 
vernment, and garrisoned both Towns 
with their owo men, while we were 
so unhappy as to become prisoners to 
them; and, indeed, to me the evil 
was so great, that | cannot expressit ; 
it seemed as if the world was come to 
its end. All the Servants, as well 
Governor’s,Counseliors’, and ours, fled 
from us; uone were left for to do any 
office whatsoever. The following 
day, 4 or 5 Armenians of us went to 
Mr. La Bordoonay (all others of our 
Religion being fied): he received us at 
first with a seeming warmth, com- 
laining of our taking arms against 
fae, ut we replied, we were Iuha- 
bitants of Madras in order to traffick; 
and that, io all places whereseever we 
remained, it was a custom never to 
consider us olherwise than slrangess, 
and exempt from becoming Prisoners 
of War. He then said, it was well; 
we might go to our dwellings, and re- 
main freely and: securely. We ac- 
cordingly retired thither, and in four 
or five days after we went again, and 
were received civilly. About the 
saQie 
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same time being elapsed, he sent for 
ms, and directed us to go to our own 
Governor Mr. Morse, who had desired 
him to send us. Accordingly we went, 
and told Mr. Morse we came to wait 
on him by Mr. La Bordonnay’s order. 
He said, it was well, we might remain 
there; and so we did till evening, 
when, making a motion to depart, he 
ibid us stay that night, and appointed 
“the servants’ apartment for us. In 
4he morning we again asked to de- 
pet. and were told we must still stay, 
chaving something to say to us; in 
fine we were detained three days and 
three nights; namely, myself, Cojee 
Sultan David, Cojee Joannes de Co- 
Jamar, Miguele de Gregorio, and 
Tatus de Agapiry. Mr. La Bordon- 
then sent for us, at midnight, 
and assured us he had not confined 
us of his own accord, but at the de- 
sire of Mr. Morse, in order to prevent 
our getting away. Then he shewed 
us the names - omen. us written 
op a paper (of which two persons 
had Am off) as it had been given 
-bim by Mr. Morse; and told us we 
were free to depart with our goods 


in acy manner we should choose, and 
@ passport was tendered us for that 
rpose. On this I represented our 


laying not only merchandize of va- 
rious kinds, but also houses of value 
in Madras; and how could we leave 
them? He replied, it was well; we 
mig ht continue there freely and safely ; 
and it being past midnight, and not 
choosing to remain at the heuse, be 
‘was so courteous to give us.ap Officer 
to attend us, opened the gates, and 
conducted us home to our several 
places, expressing how surprized he 
was that a place of that strength 
_ Should be subdued in so small 4 
time, when there was 00 loss of men 
sustained, or damage done ; indeed he 
concluded it would have been more 
- thav.a month’s work: but that it 
happened as it did, was his good for- 
-tuve. After this, we usually went to 
. visit Mr. La Bordonnay every two or 
three days, and were received with 
great respect; and, on my takin 
occasion to tell him it was difficult 
for me to ascend the stairs from a 
. dJameness, he desired | would forbear 
attending him, except at such times 
as he might think proper to send for 
me >—he had long known me, at Goa, 
Pondicherry, other parts. The 
* making me prisoucr at 66 years of 
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age was quile new to me; I’ had oever 
experienced it before; and it is what 
I could never have expected from 


Mr. Morse, who kept me three da) 


and nights without my kuowing for 
why; avd, on my asking bim the 
motive, he gave me po answer. In 
two or three days after our freedom, 
I heard that a guard bad carried 
Miguele de Gregorio a prisoner to 
the Fort, treating him with rigour, 
The morning after, 1 went to Mr. La 
Bordonnay, and inquired why he was 
so treated? he toid me he had not done 
it but for the request of Mr. Morse, 
who aupedbentes he was cuntriv 
to get away. I assured him there 
was no foundation for it:—he then 
asked me to be his security, which, I 
accepted to be; and on this he was 
set at liberty. A small time after, | 
heard from the Company's servants, 
that Mr. Morse had capitulated with 
the French to deliver up all the effects 
in the Company’s warehouses to them, 
together with half the munitions of 
war, and tea lacks of pagodas for 
the White Town, and another lack of 
owes for the Black Town. Mr. 
orse sent for me, and tuld me as 
much, and, that in seven or eight 
days the place would be restored to 
the English, and the French would 
depart: and, on my asking how this 
was to be complied with, he said, half 
of the sum was to be discharged. by 
Bills of Exchange on the English 
Company in Europe, and the remain- 
der was to be delivered in two or three 
years at Pondicherry. And, as secu- 
rity for the performance, two English 
Counsellors with their families, two 
Factors and a Writer, two of the 
Children of the said Governor Morse, 
and two Armenians, were te remain 
with the French. 1 asked, why any 


_ Armenians should be included ; surely 


they ought to be exempted, as being 
Merchants, and who paid duties tothe 
Company. He said,.Mr. Straton and 
family, Mr. Harris with his, Mr, 
Starke, and Mr. Belche, Company's 
servants, with the Governor’s twe 
children, and two Armenians, were 
appvinted to rewain at Pondicherry 
until the sum agreed for should be 
satisfied. He then told me, 1 must be 
one to go, and remain three months, 
anotber to relieve me would be sept, 
and so the term of time would be 
brought about. 1 answered, | could 


not go, as. being infirm sad 66 30" 
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of age; if I was forced, I could not 
help it, and leave behind me above 
fifty thousand pagodas in houses with- 
in the White and Black Town, which 
income had been dedicated to acts of 
charity. I had, moreover, above 
twenty thousand pagodas value in my 
warehouses ; yet, however, if I was 
constrained to leave all, I could not 
avoid it. On this 1 was answered, that 
it was true I was old, and ought not 
go. Cojée Sultan was then sent for, 
and told what was required of him; 
to which he made his excuses also. 
Cojée Joanues de Cojamar and Co- 
jee Miguele de Gregorio came next, 
and were acquainted they must ab- 
solutely go with the other persons 
above named to Pondicherry. On this 
I came away; and afterwards, on see- 
ing Mr. La Bordonnay, I asked him 
why any of us were required to zo as 
hostages,—we were merchants,and had 
nothing to do with it. He said, it did 
not concern him, but Governor 
Morse, who had put two Armenians 
into the capitulation: he might how- 
ever name two others. We went next 
to our Governor, and found him and 


his counsellors highly displeased with 
us; which obliged us to say it was 


well, the persons appointed would 
prepare themselves to go to Pondi- 
cherry. [To be continued. } 
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On Biblical Restrictions the by Church 

of Rome, in Answer to C. B.’s 
‘* Letters. No. V. 

(Continued from the Gent. Mag. for 
June last, p. 555.) 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 15, 1814. 
AVING received no intimation 
from you to the contrary, I 

suppose you will accept and insert 
my farther remarks on Mr. Butler’s 
Two Letters. ‘ 

When Dr. Francis Hare was only 
“a Presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land,” he published that fise piece 
of satire and irovy, under which Mr. 
Butler has taken refuge in his first 
Letter, Section 1V.; where this gen- 
Heman says, “I must observe that 
some emineut Protestants so far agree 
with the Romaa Catholic Cburch on 
this head, as to think that the in- 
discriminate perusal of the Scripture 
by the Laity is attended with bad con- 
sequences, and should therefore have 
some limitation. For proof of Lhis, 

Gent. Maa. September, 1814. 
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I particucarty referyou tothe Trea- 
tise of Dr. Hare, a late Bishop of 
Chiehester, ‘ On the Difficulties which 
attend the Study of the Scriptures im 
a way of Private Judgment.’ 

Mr. B. should have added, that the 
Doctor wrote this pamphlet “ in order 
to show, that since such a study ~-of 
the Scriptures is men’s indispensable 
duty, it concerns all Christian socie- 
ties to remove (as much as possible) 
those Discouragements.” It is very 
very amusing to see how dexterously 
an experienced Catholic Lawyer can 
enlist a Protestant Bishop into his 
service; but, having thought it ex- 
pedient (as soon as I had leisure) to 
consult Dr. Hare with my own optics, 
knowing that other “ eminent Pro- 
testants” had been rather too boldly 
dragged forward as witnesses in this 
cause, I was not a little astonished to 
find the Bishop (then a Priest only) 
warmly defending our grand Protes- 
tant principle, and not that of the 
Roman Church! ! 

Archdeacon Blackburne, p.9 of the 
Confessional, 3d edit. 1770, in a note, 
alludes to this Prelate as having “‘ here 
ridiculed systematic attachments in a 
much admired irony ; which owed all 
its beauty and force to the princip’e 
of Chillingworth,” viz. that of ap- 
pealing to the Bible only. See also 
P. 52, vol. V. of General Biograph 

y Dr. Aikin, &c. 4to. 1804; 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1779. 

When | compared the actual title 
of Dr. Hare’s book with that given 
by Mr. Butler, I was almost in oa 
to suspect that an essential part 
the title-page was purposely omitted, 
in order to keep out of view the 
Doctor's ultimate design; viz. to 
“ remove discouragements” in the 
perusal! and private interpretation of 
the Scriptures, For, the work is 
thus entitled: “ The Difficulties end 
Discouragemenis which attend the 
study of the Scriptures in a ‘way of 
private judgment; in order to show, 
that since such a study of the Scrip- 
tures is men’s indispensable duty, @ 
concerns all Christian Socicties to re- 
move (as much as possible) those Dis 
¢couregements.” Edition Srd, 1714. 
The Author’s Biographer, alluding 
to that satirical pamphlet, says, ** this 
is one of the best pieces of irony in 
the English language. Its design, 
however, was at first Ree 

7 
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by some grave andseriour Divines; aud 
it was complained of in the Conyoca- 
tion, as calculated to deter persons 
from the study of the Sacred Writ- 
ing.” Iodeed, Mr, Whiston tells us, 
it preved “ rather an hindrance to 
Dr. Hare’s preferment;” since the 
apparent design of it was couceived 
to be quite opposite to what was 
really intended. 

Now, in faet, the author has here 
raked together all the strongest and 
most plausible arguments of Roman 
Catholicks, to support Tradition and 
prevent the exercise of private judg- 
ment in the use of the Bible: and he 
even shews that on those principles 
the study of the Scriptures * can do 
po good ;” it being “ a much safer 
aswell as a more compendious way 
to make a man orthodox, to study the 
Tradition of the Church.” This, you 
know, Sir, is the scheme of Roman 
Catholic Priests. [t was therefore 
consistently declared by Pope Pau 
V. to Father Fulgentio, * Jf any 
man Keep clase to the Scripture, he 
will quile ruin the Catholic Faith ;” 
and also by Archbishop Fenelon, ** The 
Bible should be given to those onity¥ 
who, receiving it from the hands of 
the Church, seek for wothing in it but 
the sense of the Church.” 

Dr. Hare’s aiso was to shew, that the 
study of the Bible ought not ou any 
terms whatever to be limited or re- 
strained ; thatit had been too much de- 
sertedalready,among Protestants; that 
a most diligent examination of the 
Scriptures should especially be the 

lergyman’s chief business; but that 
alt men of sincerely honest minds 
may do so, without hazard or incon- 
venience: ‘If (says he in conclusioi) 
we would be true to the fundamen- 
tai principles of the Reformation, as 
Protestants, that the Scriptures are 
the only rule of Faith; let us use 
our best endeavours to femove the 
great obstacles that lie against the 
study of them; ‘let us do what we 
ean, that learned men may have full 
liberty to study the Scriptures, freely 
and unpartially; good encourage- 
ment given them to go through the 
labour and difficulties of such a study, 
not slightly and superficially, but 
with such application and diligence 
as the nature of the thing requires ; 
and have leave to speak their sense 
with all manner of safety.” 

He goes on to press the necessity 
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of treating those diligent searchers 
with due respect; to entertain their 
opinions with candour;' to protect 
them against injury in their persons 
or character, and against want in their 
maintenance: and, adds he, “* Let 
them be ever so much in the wrong, I 
can apprehend no danger from it te 
the Church.” Till such positive en- 
couragement is afforded, the Doctor 
thinks men are receiving the mterpre- 
tation of the Scriptures oo trust, or at 
second-hand only; “ aud while we take 
the sense of the Scriptures in this man- 
nes upon content, and see not with 
our own eyes, we insensibly relapse 
into Popery, avd give up the oaly 
ground on which we ean justify our 
separation from the Church of Rome, 
"Twas @ right to study and judge of 
the Scriptures for themselves, that our 
first Reformers asserted with so good 
effect ; and their suceessers can de 
fend their adherence to them on no 
other principle.” 

So far from restraining or fimiting 
Biblical readers, he exhorts us to 
heartily promote a very free and im- 
partial perusal of the Bible: “* Let 
us lay aside that malignant, arbitrary, 
persecuting, Popish spirit; let us put 
no fetters on men’s understandings, 
ner any other bounds to their inqui- 
ries but what God and truth have 
set: let us, if we would not give up 
the Protestant principle, that the 
Scriptores are plain and clear ip the 
necessary articles, declare nothing 
to be necessary but what is clearly 
revealed in them.” As for those who 
differ from the author, and are de- 
sirous.of restricting men in the use 
of the Bible, or who think the study 
of it should be discouraged, be hopes 
they will deem it “‘no injury to be 
thought to defend their epinion upon 
such reasons as have here been 
brought for it.” But he solewuly 
warns them, ‘lest they come into 
the condemnation of those who lore 
darkness ruther than light; and, for 
their punishment, be finally adjudged 
to it.”” 

Having now, Mr. Urban, cleared 
Ep. Hare from the misrepresentations 
of Eharles Butler, esq. (which I was 
unprepared to do in my former com- 
municatio.)), [ shall only stop te pomt 
out another erroneousstatementof bis, 
though sot so capital and essential, 
respecting Dr. Herbert Mursh ; which 
your Readers will perceive ithe fol- 

' lowing 
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lowing words: “I request your atten- 
tion,” says he, “ in the last pace, 
to that numerous portion of the 
Protestant subscribers to the Bible 
Societies, which contends that the 
Bibles distributed should be accom- 
paoied with the Common Prayer 
Book, ‘ as a safeguard,’ to use the 
expression of Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
whose learning places him at the head 
of those gentlemen.” Mr. Butler 
does not know that “ those gentle- 
men,” with Dr. Marsh at their head, 
have at present declined uniting 
with the numerous Protestant sub- 
scribers, in support ef the Bible So- 
ciety and its branches: but, while 
i state this circumstance, it by no 
means wili follow that therefore Dr. 
M. and his admirers approve of the 
mischievous restrictions imposed by 
Roman Catholicks of all nations, in 
regard to the Bible. However, | shall 
now leave these learned Divines, &c. 
to vindicate themselves from the im- 
putation here iasinsated against their 
Protestantism; and go on to Mr. 
Butler’s next subject, page 27, § V. 
Gent. Mag. for January last. 

In his 5th section he attempts to 
repel a charge made by “ several 
Protestants,” (though he doves not 
say by whom), * that it is contrary 
to the general principles of the Ca- 
tholic religion to publish the Bible 
in a vulgar tongue without Notes.” 
This is called an “ unjust charge,” 
and a “ strange opinion.” —Now, Sir, 
if this be the opinion of a few Eug- 
lish Protestants, | think they may 
well be forgiven ; because | find it 
is held by several Roman Catholicks, 
and those men of education, who 
ought to be acquainted with the real 
facts: I find it to be a sentiment ra- 
ther countenanced, if not expressly 
inaiatained, by some clergymen tn Mr. 
Butler's own church, who eught to 
know better than Lay-Pretestants. if 
Mr. Butler will turn to the late 
** Correspondence” between me and 
the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter, his pre- 
sent Vicar Apostolic ; and if he also 
ture to the printed “* Conversation” 
between the Rev. Peter Gandolphy 
and myself; Mr. B. will clearly dis- 
cover, that the same “ strange opi- 
nion’’ exists even in their enlightened 
and Catholic minds! To save him 
trouble, I will point out the pages 
in my “ Corr e” where he 


may see the proof of this remark, as 
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it applies to Bishop Poynter and Mr. 
Gandolphy ; viz. pp. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
24, 25, 28, 30: Mr. Butler shoald 
likewise re-peruse my copy of the 
* Resolutions of a General Meeting 
of Proicstaut Friends to the Circa- 
lation of the Scriptures among Ro- 
man Catholicks,” p. 26, &c. ; whence 
he will learn, that the said notieh 
entertained by them on this subject 
was wholly founded upon the decla- 
rations and conduct of “ leading 
members of the Roman Catholick 
Charch.” 

if the evidence contained in my 
“ Correspondence” does not convince 
Mr. B. that English Protestants 
are in no geeater error than his own 
Clergy, I would appeal to the uniform 
practice of Roman Cathoticks in this 
country with regard te the circula- 
tion of Bibles withow Notes. I ask 
this learned gentleman, First, Whe- 
ther any copy of the Old or New Tes- 
tament in English was ever printed 
by Roman Catholicks, either in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, with- 
out Notes? 1 am not acquainted 
with any such edition. Secondly, I 
ask him, Whether the cheap stereo- 
type impression, formerly begua to 
be executed by Mr. Wilson, under the 
direction of the Catholic Board held 
at Lord Shrewsbury’s, is not printed 
wilh a considerable number of Notes? 
Dr. Milner, the renowned anti-yeto 
Bishop, has already criticised those 
Notes, as being too lenient and me- 
derate to serve the good old cause of 
the Remish Church: but, i shall have 
occasion hereafter to give a curious 
histury of this stereotype impression, 
if it should ever see the light! In 
the next place, | ask Mr. Butler if 
he does not know, that the great 
peint for which Protestants have re- 
cently contended with his orthodox 
friends, the Bible Committee at the 
Earl of Shrewebury’s, was the print- 
ing of a Roman Catholic version of 
the New Testament withous Notes; 
and that the Committee not only re- 
fused to unite with usin such a pro- 
ject, but printed ane <i. e. began at 
least to do so) with Notes, as bei 
more consonant to the practice 
their Church ? 1. 

Now, Mr. Urban, if all this does 
not shew something like a very stron 
attachment.to their Aenctolens, 
shall fail to produce conviction: but, 
as it conceras My Own opinion, _ 

1eve 
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lieve that Roman Catholic Bishops 
are empowered (or not prohibited) 
by the rules of the Index Expurga- 
torius, if they chuse, to authorise the 
Bible in a vulgar tongue, either with 
Notes or without; and I certainly do 
know that in France, several good 
men (branded as Heretics and Janse- 
nists) printed translations from the 
Hebrew and Greek without Notes, to 
the great annoyance of their more 
orthodox adversaries. The same was 
done, surreptitiously, in Germany, 
Flanders, Spain, and Italy; but, to 
counteract these unsafe publications, 
a few Bishops sanctioned other ver- 
sioas, made from the Latin Vulgate, 
either with brief Notes, or having 
only some of the Church prayers, &c. 
annexed tothe volume, If 1 were to 
develope the history of many such 
popular translations into the modern 
tongues, Mr. Butler would have no 
great reason to commend his Church, 
either for her pure love to the Bible, or 
for her generosity in allowing its free 
use. No, Sir, 1 cuuld shew, that 
some trauslators have been terrified 
and expatriated, others imprisoned 
and calumniated; some have had 
their versions burned, and others 
their bodies, with circumstances of 
diabolical malignity against the Scrip- 
tures! It is painful to take a retro- 
spect of these horrible transactions ; 
and I would not now allude to them, 
if attempts had not been openly made 
of late to gloss over such enor- 
mities, and even to draw out a case 
quite of an opposite nature. The 
truth is, aud Romish priests fully ad- 
mit this fact, that wherever the com- 
mon people have had Bibles to read 
freely, without the perverse Notes of 
Churchmen, Popery has suffered loss; 
and ia proportion asthe sacred text 
has been permitted to interpret itself, 
the Canons and Decretals of Rume 
have always sunk in estimation. 

Let any honest and simple-hearted 
Roman Catholick bring the new 
creed of Pope Pius to the side of 
his unvarnished Bible; and by the 
light of the one, he will soon see the 
detects or redundancies of the other, 
We, therefore, cannet expect a tho- 
rough-bred priest to set his people on 
reading the Bible without Anneta- 
tions; and, if you shew me an in- 
siance tv the contrary, I will shew 
you a priest whom the Pope has de- 
Loegted as @ double-minded and sus- 
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picious character, if not an incorri- 
gible heretic. Should Mr. Butler re- 
er me to the Continent, and espe- 
cially to France, I shall refer him 
to countries and times wherein the 
pastors were under the controul of 
an “ Holy Tribunal,” called the ‘ In- 
quisition,” and where the Pontiff had 
the civil power in check by means of 
his emissaries: perhaps too, I might 
refer him, even in France, to the 
strugzles made by the Sorbonne and 
the busy Jesuits, to wrest the naked 
Scriptures from the Laity. 

The use or disuse of the Bible is 
considered by Roman Catholicks to 
be a matter of discipline: and all 
exterior forms, ceremonies, and cus- 
toms, they tell us, may alter; so that 
what was lawful yesterday, may be 
uolawful and inexpedient to-morrow! 
Again, the Church discipline is not 
alike in all places, nur in the same 

lace at all times; and therefore, Mr. 

utler may possibly make out a case, 
in some country and at a certain 
7 which will help him to estab- 
i 


jish a particular proposition against 


the views or allegations of Protes- 
tants. Even in matters of faith, a 
dissimilarity may be now and then 
traced among the professors of the 
Roman Church: for, as Dr. Geddes 
says, “ at certain times, and in cer- 
tain places, a proposition may be 
called heretical or nearly héretical, 
which at other times, or in other 
places, may be perfectly orthodox :” 
p- 8. Letter to the —- of Centu- 
riz. Possibly Mr. Butler and his 
friends “ the Protesting Catholick 
Dissenters,” think theniselves out of 
the grasp of their Holy Father’s in- 
uisitors; else they might, be- 
ore now, have &. Bellarmi- 
nites, Parsonites, Kuhottites, or 
staunch Milnerians. In such a di- 


‘lemma, it becomes difficult to decide 


what is lawful and what unlawful 
in the Church of Rome, with respect 
to using the Scriptures without Notes. 
During the reign of our eighth Henry, 
Pope Leo and Cardinal Wolsey caused 
“a scanpaLoes error” of the Lu- 
therans to be publicly condemned 
and preached against in England ; 
viz. ** That it is contrary to the will 
of God toburn Heretigks :” yet, Sir, 
1 am sure that Mr. Butler, and many 
of his intimate friends at the Board 
of English Catholicks, wil * — 
the tinsiple is 
re Chureb 
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Church in Henry’s time; but would 
rather be deemed false brethren and 
unorthodox, by Bishop Miloer’s party. 

But, if this ardeot principle were 
inculcated in a note of the Doway 
Bible, and that book put into the 
hands of any submissive son of the 
Church; would he not say (in the 
language of the aimable Fenelon), 
* Nothing besides the sense of the 
Church is to be received”? Or, wight 
he not say, (in the language of the 
Catechism of Trent) “* the words of 
the pastors ef the Church are to be 
received as the Word of God”? For 
“ pastors are the living Scriptures,” 
as the Abp. of Cambray declares; and 
“ assisting at the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass and hearing the public instruc- 
tions,” is called“*hearing or reading the 
Scriptures,” in the English Missal of 
1763. 

Even Mr. Butler himself tells us, 
Hore Bibl. 4 xxiv. that “every Ro- 
mao Catholick receives the Scripture 
from the Church, under her autho- 
rity, and with her interpretation.” 
Again he says, “ I admit most une- 
quivocally, that it is the acknow- 
ledged right of our Church and her 
pastors to direct when, where, and 
what notes should accompany the 
Bible.” Consequently, Sir, any of 
all the ecclesiastical traditions, any 
of the Canons and Decrees of General 
Councils, any of the dogmatical av- 
tions broached from the head of that 
indescribable thing, Tue Cuunrcn, 
may be swallowed by the multitude 
in a Note to the Bible!!! Uponthe 
whole, then, it scarcely is important 
to determine, whether or not thé 
Roman Catholick Laity may in ge- 
neral read a Bible without Notes; 
because they are always required to 
put the construction on the sacred 
text which their prelates and pastors 
do: the sense of the Church gover- 
nors is all in all; and the verbal 
tuition of the priests during confes- 
sion will alone guide the lower orders 
of the Laity. Of course the’text can 
never be reverenced as of more value 
than the mouth or pen of the inter- 
preter; and the lips of the Clergy 
are supposed to distil religious kaow- 
ledge enough for the people. By 
their distinction of Lex Scripta & non 
Scripta, the legible Scriptures and the 
audible, poor Laymen are taught to 
distrust their own eyes, and to see 


through the visual organ of their di- 


rectors; by which ingenious contriv- 
ance, au extinguisher is put effeec- 
tually over the iotellect of all who 


-are willing to be enslaved and blinded, 


But, Si eopuLvs DECIPI VULT, DECI- 
PIATUR. 

This section of Mr. Butler's first 
letter is somes with matter for ob- 
servation; but, 1 must end this Ad- 
dress, at present, with the hope that 
you will allow me next month to 
make some additional remarks on the 
same subject. 4 Ww, BL. 

—[———— 
AgcuHitecturnAL INNOVATION, 
No. CLXXXVI. 

Progress of Archilecture in ExGuannb 
in the Reign of Anne. 

( Continued from p. 135.) 

A STATUE of this Royal Female, 

daughter of James Il. of excel- 
lent sculpture, is still in being in the 
area of a series of buildings at West- 
minster, denominated from this cir- 
cumstance, Queen-square. The style 
of the houses evince the early part 
of her reign, that is, in the faint 
vestiges of the Wrénean school being 
yet in practice. The approaches to 
the square are, from the Park, North, 
and from Queen-street, South, a 
street, no daubt, cowval with the 
square as it bears every architectural 
character consonant with it. 

Queen's-street ; presents two classes 
of houses. ist Class, Plan; passage, 
stairs, aud roomstwo deep. Elevation; 
three stories and dormers; ia parlour, 
first and second stories, belween 
each story, plaio strings, and general 
plain block cornite. Doorway, plain 
architrave with cornice, such having 
a very deep hollow. Windows shew 
projecting hey-stones; dormer win- 
dows pedimented. Interior; plain 
baluster stairs, plain mantle and 
jambs, chimney-piece (first departure 
from the Wrenéan architrave chim- 
ney-piece) ;\ few mouldings to general 
cornice, and not any to the wainscot 
pannelling. 2d Class. Plan; stairs, 
centrical, rooms two deep right and 
left. Elevation; similar to the fore- 
going, but of increased dimensions : 
taking ove of the dvor-ways, it bas 
an architrave, Doric pilasters pan- 
nelled, and a large cornice of many 
mouldings. The key-stones to the 
—_ have heads : ‘ variety of 

ociful appearances ; fools with ¢a 
and am — A heads bound with + 4 
both male aud female; others have 

caps 
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caps with horns; many Indicrously 
shew their tongues; there are also, 
on the heads, caps and feathers; some 
are entirely composed of shells and 
sea-weeds; and not a few exhibit 
the features made out with foliage, 
&c. [nteriors. Arched heads va pilas- 
ters leading to stairs; balusters to them 
more complex. Chimney-pieces, plain 
mantle and jambs, either with a plain 
er enriched surrounding moulding, 
knheeded or otherwise. General cor- 
mice; an accumulation of mouldings, 
wainscot panoelling partakes of the 
like additions. It ts as well to re- 
mark, that while the mouldings to 
the paonels in general give a new 
idea by a receding distribution of 
them, those pannels over chimney- 
piece retain their old protruding di- 
rection; one instance in particular 
has within its lines a looking-glass, 
gilded, with scrolls and foliage, since 
called a chimney-glass. 
Queen’s-square. It will be neces- 
sary first to notice the Statue of 
Anne (feglect and wauton mutila- 
tions daily preparing it, like the 
neighbouring exieraals of Henry's 
Chapel, for hearth-stone venders and 
consumers): the attitude is ceriainl 
majestic; a sweil-fronted nededtel, 
with side grounds and profile scrolis, 
much foliaged, support the statue. 
Her hair is full in curls flowing down 
het shoulders; on her head a small 
crown; neck bare, rich collar of the 
Order of the Garter, stays braiced 
with clusters of jewels; half sieeves 
festooned, lower part of the arms 
bare, holding the globe and sceypire, 
(sceptre lately destroyed); outer robe 
with ermine, brought forward in dra- 
perys cordons depending from the 
waist; an excessive rich brocaded 
petticoat. The statue, until of late, 
occupied a conspicuous situation ou 
the East side of the square, but now 
we find it huddled up in a corner, as 
who should say—** we have heard 
enough of the marvels of your domi- 
nation, and as your memorial be- 
comes lost to common observance, 
so let the historicals thereunto at- 
tached, die and be forgotten!” The 
houses making out a third class 
are still of the same fashion as those 
preceding, but possess a superior 
consequence by the enlarged degree 
of their elevations, though not so 
much in point of decoration, except 
the dour-ways, such presenting a very 
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rich and singular form. Plan; hall 
with grand staircase, back ditto. 
Front one room, and two ditto in 
back frent. Elevation; feur stories 
and dormers, plain strings. Door-way, 
plain architrave, Doric pilasters on 
each side compartmented, in which 
are elaborate scroll ornaments; these 
pilasters support a projecting canopy 
in an archilrave, frieze, and cornice; 
from the architrave depends two 
arches with corbells: this canopy is 
profusely embellished in all its parts, 
with heads, foliage and flowers; the 
mouldings full of enrichments. The 
canopy in profile gives one corre- 
sponding arch. Key-stones to the 
windows carry on the series of heads 
as before; plain general block cor- 
nice as before ; also pedimented dor- 
mers. Interior: hail; arched head 
on pilasters as the pass to the back 
rooms, &c. scroll foliage brackets to 
stairs, supporting the balusters, with 
an accumulation of small lines, in 
twisted columns, vase necks, &e. 
In evtablature to landing of principal 
floor, much foliage. John Carter has 
laid before us a drawing made by 
him some years ago, from a large and 
fine original picture of Rubens, of the 
triumph of Silenus (figures as large 
as life): it thea occupied one side of 
the stair-case to the last house West, 
ou the North side of the square. This 
picture is not at present in the same 
situation. Description; an ass where- 
on the drunken companion of Bac- 
chus is riding, has fallen down, the 
un wieldy rider is likewise falling ; bat 
a Bacchante is supporting him in her 
aris, two Bacchants and a boy ditte 
are hoisling up the bray ing associate, 
ridiculously enough. Lo the distance 
two danciug Bacchantes, one with a 
thyrsus and the other with a tambo- 
rine: a Bacchaut is seen climbing a 
tree. In the extreme distance is 
Bacchus in procession, as preceding 
his inebriated votary. 

Upon a comparison of the old fit- 
ting-up of the rooms to the several 
houses (some of them having been 
much modernized) it is to be con- 
cluded, that great ornamental detail 
was never manifested; the chimney- 
pieces, a plain mantle aod jambs, en- 
riched mouldings round them, ob- 
truding ditto to pannels over them, 
and receding ditto to the wainscot- 
ting; plain cornice, &c. In fact, a 
similar appearance to what is —_ 
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ed in the leading classes as above. 
Reverting to the external lines of all 
the houses in the street and square, 
the long narrow window is in use to 
each story: no direct tendency to- 
wards an area (areas common now, 
as introduced of late to most of the 
elevations) ; a mere half-light to the 
basementsconstitutesuch convenience, 
nor is there any satisfactory prece- 
dent that the door-ways partook of 
sash lights (such however have of late 
in many instances been set up); the 
decoration of window sills of three 
mouldings, general ia the square,(some 
of them modernized to the plain fas- 
cia sill,) and drippivg eves. Materials; 
walls, brick ; strings and key orna- 
wents, stone; door-ways, window 
frames, and general coruice, wood. 

“ The Biuecoat School, built im the 
year 1709.” Westminster. This in- 
scription is on the North front of the 
school, which it is understood was 
founded by a Mr. Green, Brewer, 
Pimlico ; this is confirmed by many 
parts of the buildings to that exten- 
sive establishment being formed in a 
similar style of workmanship. 

This School for educating the 
children of honest labouring men, 
calculated for 50, is, though small 
in dimensions, of a design the most 
pure and elegant in all its arehitec- 
tural detail, and, with ts accompani- 
ments of offices, gardens, &c. still 
confined to narrow limiis, laid out 
with a degree of taste, at once pleas- 
ing and satisfactory. 

General Plan. School-room ; East, 
play-ground; North, entrance-court; 
South, garden; West, second en- 
trance-court, such being the imme- 
diate communication to the offices on 
this side of the school, -name}y, mas- 
ter’s house and gardeu; a secondary 
school for girls, their matron’s apart- 
ments and garden; kitchen, wash- 
houses, out-yards, &c. The whole 
seile is enelosed within an external 
wall of 143 feet by 88 feet. Great 

ins and study appear to have been 

owed im arranging cach aceum- 
modation as judged expedient and ne- 
cessary. The whole mass may be 
termed a scholastic cabinet, where 
every thing is found in miniature,com- 
moo to seminaries of larger growth, 
either at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Plan of Sehool-reom. An oblong 
45 feet by 33 feet. Entrance front, 
North, fight of steps te door-way, 
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withio it a Corinthian saloon, giving 
a second flight of steps ascending to 
the room, thus raising it above the 
level of the ground and procuring 
thereby a basement story or cellar. 
Three windows on each side, centre 
one West, a half-door-way ascended 
to by a flight of steps; in the piers 
niches: at the upper, or South end, 
chimney-piece, two windows, and two 
niches: here the master sits in a ba- 
lustrade allotment ; on each side the 
room inferior allotments for the boys, 
of the like fitting up. 

Elevations. North, or entrance- 
front. Stone piers pavaclled, and 
sided with scrolls, to the entrance- 
court. The elevation iv three divi- 
sions, centre and sides; in centre, 
flight of steps, Doric pilaster aod 
grounds rasticated on each side-door- 
way; entablalure with trighyphs; 
above door-way a pedestal with 
breaks and compartment inclosing 
the inscription, as noticed, supporting 
a niche and piers; im centre of the 
arch of niche, a human bead. Withia 
the nich, statue of a biuecoat boy 
im the costame of the day, holding a 
book. Still higher, and by way of 
finish to the upright, a compartment 
for aclock, sided by profile and in- 
verted scrofis, and an opes sweeping 
cornice, wherein was a buste, per- 
haps that of the founder, now Uo 
stroyed. Side divisions, windows ia 
ere ticr, compartments above and 
below them, and at the angles of the 
front, Doric pilasters without bases, 
an appropriate eotablature: a para- 
petensues. Abont this lime we may 
date the bringing ia of parapets, 
sinee handed down with every variety 
to this day. 

South Front. Similar great parts, 
snbdivided centrically into a double 
Doric pilaster frentispiece on a pe- 
destal course, enclosing a niche with a 
painting of a schalar; above, three 
compartments, centre ditte bas a 
painting of a shield with three stags, 
Angles of the ccotre division rusti- 
cated: side divisions have windows, 


.conmpartments, and angle Doric pi- 


lasters in contianrsticn with North 
front: termination of clevation, si- 
wilar also, excepting that the circe- 
lar pediment, is Bot © 5 aD oc 
faugolar chimery on i, in relative 
form te the whale extcpar. 
West side. Similar great 
subdivided ceniricaliy imto a 


. 


ris; 
bie 
Done 
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Doric pilaster frontispiece on pedes- 
tals, to which a flight of steps; be- 
tween pilasters, half door-way; above 
the entablature, compartments and 
pedestals, scrolls, &c. Side divisions, 
windows in one story, compartments, 
angle Doric pillars and parapet in 
continuation. 

East side. Similar great parts, but 
simplified into one story of windows, 
eompart vents, angle Doric pilasters, 
and parapet io continuation. 

To the windows and upper com- 
partments key-stones, and sills of three 
mouldings. There is no appearance 
of a roof; such, we were informed, 
was taken down some time back: sup- 
pose now a lead flat. On the angles 
over the several pilasters were vase 
necks and balls (destroyed). 

_ Materials; general walls, pilasters, 
rustics, “entablatures, pannels, &c. 


red bricks, of most delicate execu- 
tion ; smaller dressings, as bases, sills, 
strings, keystones, cappings, circular 
cornices, scrolls, &c. stone. ‘Door-way, 
North, wood. 

Work to the offices in their pier 
entrances, garden walls, with pilaster 
breaks, Aodale, arched door-passes, 
windows, compartments, strings, cor- 
nices, &c. correspondent to the 
school-room, but simplified in the 
detail, although the same careful and 
diligent hand is visible in every par- 
ticular. At the termination of the 
garden, West, a saloon garden seat ; 
with double Doric pilasters, entabla- 
ture, and pedestal course above, en- 
closing an arched entrance to a semi- 
recess coved, with baluster seats, &c. 
Thus every accommodation was “wf 
pared with equal attention and skill. 

An AncuireEcr. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Works nearly ready for Publication : 

A Brief Survey of Holy Island, the 
Farn Islands, and the Adjacent Coast 
of Northumberland, illustrated by En- 
gravings. By Mr. Joun GRreic. 

An Essay on Dew, and several Ap- 
pearances connected with it. By W. 

narLes Wetus, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
the English Church and Sects, including 
an Account of the Sect who have adopted 
the delusions of Joanna Soutucott. By 
the Rev. J. Grant. 

Theo-mania ; or Historical Anecdotes 
of Religieus Insanity and Delusion, from 
the earliest ages of the Christian Church 
to the pretended Mission of Joanna 
Soutucotr; including an impartial Me- 
moir of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of that extraordinary Woman. By 
the Rev. Mr. NicHtinGaLe, Author of 
“The Portraiture of Methodism.” 

Alexis and Katharine, a Russian Poem, 
translated from the Original MS. of the 
Author, who fell in the Battle before 
Dresden. With Geograpbical Notes. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A new edition of the Life of King Ro- 
bert Bruce, by John Barbour, Archdea- 

n of Aberdeen; and of the Acts and 
Deeds of Sir William Wallace, by Henry 
the Minstrel; from the MS. of both in 
the Advocates Library; with Biographi- 
tal Sketches, Notes, and a Glossary; by 
Dr. Jamieson, 

A Memoir of the Expedition 
in the Conquest of Java, with a Survey 
of the Islands forming the Oriental Ar 
ehipelago; with maps and views. 


Some Account of the Life, with ori- 
ginal Letters, of the Rev. T. Rosinson, 
late of Leicester. By Rev. T. VauGHAN. 

An enlarged Correspondence between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, on 
the Translation, Dispersion, and Free 
Use of the Scriptures: including Letters 
from the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Clif- 
ford, Right Rev. Bishops Poynter and 
Milner, Rev. Peter Gandolpby, Ant. Rich. 
Blake, and Charles Butler, Esq: With 
Select Notes from the Rheims Testa- 
ment and Doway Bible, shewing the 
Genuine Principles and Policy of the 
Church of Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Wittsam Brarr, Esq. 

An Anatomical and Physiological Exa- 
mination of the Brain, as indicative of 
the Faculties of the Mind. By Dr.Spurz- 
REI. 

The Principles and Practice of the 
Court of Chancery, in two large octavo 
volumes. By Mr. Mappock, Barrister. 

The Second Volume ef ‘* Studies in 
History,” which will contain the “ His- 
tory of Rome, from its earliest Records 
to the Death of Constantine, in a Se- 
ries of Essays, accompanied with Moral 
and Religious Reflections, references to 
original Authorities, and Historical 
Questions, which are so econstracted as 
to include the substance of each Essay. 
By the Rev. T. Moret, of St. Neot’s. 

The Descent of Liberty; a Mask, in 
allusion to the close of the War. By Mr. 
Leicu Hunt. 

Post Roads in France, with the va~ 
rious Routes to the principal Towns and 
Cities in Europe; being a Translation 
of the Liat des Posies. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


24, BisLiotHeca SPENCERIANA; or, a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Books 
printed in the Fifteenth Century, and 
of many valuable First Editions, in 
the Library of George John Zari 
Spencer, K. G. &c. By the Reverend 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin. Three 
Volumes, very large octavo. 

T is a circumstance of proud ex- 

ultation Lo this Country, that in 

the person of one illustrious Peer are 
united taste, wealth, hereditary ho- 
nour, and, above all, old English 
probity and liberality. That such a 
Nobieman, with skill and discernment 
to appreciate their value, and gene- 
rosity to give for them a liberal re- 
touceration, should possess the most 
choice collection of early printed 
Books that has hitherto fallen to the 
lot of any individual, is, we repeat, 
an houour to that Country of which 
Earl Spencer is himself so bright an 
ornameat. Of the abilities of the 
intelligent aud indefatigable Compiler 
of the three beautiful Volumes now 
before us, the Publick have already 
had abundant demonstration: of his 
present labours, we shall not give any 
opinion till our Readers have perused 
his judicious Introductory Preface : 

“ The Library, of which a very im- 
portant portion is described in the fol- 
lowing pages, bas long maintained a dis- 
tinguished reputation throughout Eu- 
rope. It has been entirely formed by the 
present Noble Owner within a space of 
time not exceeding 24 years; and the 
foundation of that department of it, 
which these volumes describe, may be 
said to have been laid by the purchase 
of the Collection of the late Count 
Reviczky. But, since the acquisition 
of that Collection, many rare and va- 
luable impressions of Ciassical Authors 
have been obtained; and many copies, 
once the property of the Cuunt, have 
been exchanged fur others of which the 
condition was more desirable. 

“The greater portion of his Lord- 
ship’s Library is deposited at Althorp * ; 
in a suite of apartments which contain 
not fewer than 45,000 volumes. The 
choice, condition, and splendour of the 
entire Collection, are probably unrivall- 
ed. The Publick will, therefore, expect 





* « Althorp Park, Northamptonshire ; 
the residence of Earl Spencer’s Ances- 
tors for the last three centuries.” 


Geyt. Mac. September, 1814, 


that an.attempt to make them acquaint- 
ed with some of the Principal Treasures 
of such a Collection, should be particu- 
lar and exact. Such, indeed, are the 
objects of the present Work ; which is 
exclusively confined to an account. of 
Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, 
and to some of the more important 
First Editions in the Sixteenth Century. 

** Such a work, if executed with co- 
piousness and precision, cannot fail to 
be interesting to the Bibliographer, to 
the Scholar, and to the Lover of An- 
tient Literature and the Fine Arts, I 
have, therefore, endeavoured to give a 
full and faithful deseription of each edi- 
tion, according to its critical or biblio- 
graphical importance; and have not only 
consulted the principal Writers who 
have described it, but have attempted to 
correct their errors, to reconcile their 
differences, and to supply their deficien- 
cies, when necessary and practicable : 
and occasionally to illustrate these de- 
scriptions by means of Fac-similes * and 
Embellishments, so as to impress the 
volumes, thus described, more strongly 
upon the memory of the Reader.—in 
these three departments, it is presumed 
that the present Work is more splendid 
and complete than any similar one with 
which the Publick are acquainted, 

“« To escape errors, or avoid omissions, 
in a publication of this nature, is, per- 
haps, impossible; but every care has 
been taken to prevent the occurrence of 
either. Each volume described has been 
twice examined ; first, during the com- 
position of the MS, and, the second 
time on comparing it with the proof- 
sheets. Every authority also (some thou- 
sands in number) has, in like manner, 
undergone a double examination. 

“ The Collector of rare and valuable 
Books printed in the XVth Century 
must be aware of the importance of hav- 
ing such books carefully collated. No 
pains, therefore, have been spared in 





* “It may be necessary to apprize 
the Reader that the Fac-similes some- 
times vary in their appearances, arising 
from the same causes which occasion.a 
difference in the originals themselves; 
namely, an unavoidable inequality in the 
power, or care, employed during the 
operation of the press.—The whole of 
the Fac-similes in the first volume, and 
the greater number of those in the 
second volume, were executed by the 
Author; who is, therefore, exclusively 
responsible for their fidelity.” a 

ascertaining 
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ascertaining the number of the leaves, 
and the order of the signatures. The 
latter attempt has never before, to my 
knowledge, been accomplished in regard 
to foreign publications. But, notwith- 
standing every effort to be accurate, I 
am far from supposing that the work is 
faultless in these particulars. It may, 
however, boast of a comparatively near 
approach to accuracy. 

“ In respect to the description of the 
condition of each copy, it may be safely 
affirmed, that such description is equally 
honest and particular. A Collection of 
Books, so splendid and uncommon as is 
the present, wil! not easily have its lus- 
tre dimmed by the unavoidable intro- 
duction of a few indifferent copies. In 
regard to those Editions where the 
names of printers, the places, and the 
dates are omitted, all that can be reason- 
ably expected is, to state probable con- 
jectures. 

“The Study of Bibliography in this 
country is, perhaps, in its infancy; Wut 
it is daily acquiring strength and exten- 
sion. However deficient have been my 
former efforts to give it interest, I pre- 
sume to hope that these Volumes may 
make atonement for past errors; as they 
frequently contain descriptions of Works 
never before described, and enlarged 
and corrected accounts of many which 
have been but superficially or errone- 
ously noticed. 

“ Of a Library, justly considered by 
one of the most celebrated of modern 
Bibliographers, to be the richest private 
collectionin Europe*, it was proper that 
the Catalogue of so material a portion 
as is contained in these Volumes should 
be equally splendid and accurate. If I 
have failed in the attempt to render it 
justice, it has not been from a deficiency 
of zeal in the cause of Bibliography ; 
since one third of my life has been de- 
voted to this congenial, and, I will add, 
useful, although laborious pursuit. In 
the present instance, the Noble Owner 
of the Colleetion has uniformly aided 
me by an examination of my MS.; by 
suggesting many improvements, and by 
supplying many important corrections. 
‘The freest aecess to his Library, and the 
most liberal use of the Volumes describ- 
ed, have been always granted. The 
failures, therefore, are entirely my own. 

“T have other obligations to acknow- 
ledge. The Manuscript Memoranda of 
the late Count Reviczky, and those of 





® “ Bibliothéque probablement la plus 
belle et la plus riche de toutes celles que 
de actuellement aucun particulier. 
NOUARD, Annales de U Imprimerie des 
Alde, vol. Il. p. 8.” 


[Sept. 


the late Bishop of Exy (the former sup- 
plied by Earl Spencer, and the latter by 
the late learned Author of them,) have 
been occasionally of material service to 
me. The observations of the Count, 
although less luminous and concise than 
those of the Bishop, are more extensive; 
and were intended by their Author to 
form the chief materials of a new edition 
ofthe Catalogue of his own Library. 

* But I should be wanting in a due 
regard to the memory of a distinguished 
character, if I omitted this opportunity 
of paying a feeble tribute of respect to 
that of the late Dr. Tuomas Dampier, 
Bishop of Ely: a Prelate not less beloved 
for his frank and affectionate disposition, 
than respected for his classical and phi- 
lological attainments. In bibliographi- 
cal knowledge he had few superiors : his 
discernment being quick and accurate; 
and his conclusions correct and instru-- 
tive. His Lordship lived to examine 
only a few of the printed sheets of the 
present Work ; offering his friendly aid 
to superintend the whole of the remain- 
der, What, therefore, has been lost to 
me in this respect, by his decease, can 
be easily conceived; but the remem- 
brance of his good opinion, and of bis 
encouragement to proceed as I had be- 
gun, has constantly served to cheer me 
in the progress of my labours. 

“* My acknowledgments are also due 
to the ingenious Artists * who have so 
effectually contributed towards the splen- 
dour of this publication ; and still more 
to the celebrated Printer in whose Office 
it has been executed. Those who are 
able to appreciate the care and skill re- 
quisite to render volumes of this nature 
beautiful and accurate, will readily ad- 
mit that the present are executed ina 
manner worthy of the high reputation 
of the Shakspeare Press.” © 

After a minute examination of 
these instructive and uncommonly 
elegant Volumes, we are at a loss 
which most to admire —the extent 
and magnificence of the Collection 
—the taste and erudition of the Edi- 
tor—or the fidelity and beauty which 
are so conspicuous in the various fac- 
similes, and indeed in every other 
department of the Typograph . 

This important Work is divided un- 
der the following heads or depart- 
ments: 

1. Brocx-Booxs: comprehending 
Works executed in the Infancy of 
Printing, namely, the 4rs Memoran- 
di, Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis, Ars 
Moriendi, Historia Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, seu Biblia Pauperum, 


** Mary, Ebenezer, and Jobn Byfield.” 
Quindecim 
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Quindecim Signa Extremi Judicii 
Diem Precedentia, Enndkrist [ Anti- 
Christ}, Historia seu Providentia Vir- 
ginis Maria, Littere Indulgentiarum 
Nicolai V. Pont. Max. 

From each of these antient volumes 
very curious fac-similes are given; 
and with the account of the Apocalypse 
is ao impression, in bistre, from an 
ORIGINAL BLOCK With which an entire 
pase was formerly printed. — This 

lock is in the collection of his Lord- 
ship, and was given to him by the 
late Mr. Astle. The account of tne 
Letters of Indulgence- contains some 
interesting details, as well as an en- 
graving from the original Papal Seal 
appended to one of the Letters, and 
a specimen of the Type. 

This first department concludes thus : 

“ In the preceding pages the Reader 
has been presented with an account of 
some of the earliest attempts at Wooden 
Block Printing. He has also witnessed, 
in the same pages, specimens of cuts, 
of a various nature, which cannot fail 
to interest every lover of the history of 
antient Design and Engraving. These 
cuts were, in all probability, executed 
before the first authenticated efforts of 
the pencil of Masaccio, or of the gravers 
of Finiguerra *, Schoen, Mecheln, and 
Wohlgemuth; and have escaped the 
critical attention of most writers upon 
the art of engraving, and especially of 
ourown writers. As connected with the 
History of Printing, these wooden block 
productions have justly been considered 
of inestimable value in the cabinets of 
the curious. They were probably the 
first rude efforts which suggested to the 
inquisitive minds of Coster, Gutenberg, 
and Fust, those ideas of typographical 
improvement which might unite beauty 
with facility of execution. In the vo- 
lumes produced by the two last-mention- 
ed artists, sufficient evidence has been 
given of the great superiority of their 
works over those of their predecessors. 
Still, to the Typographical Autiquary 
and tasteful Collector, the possession of 
such specimens, as have just been de- 
scribed, must become a desideratum in 
proportion to the daily increasing diffi- 
culties of obtaining them ; and to the 
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pleasure derived from contemplating the 
——— a of - art, which so 
quickly attained to nearly all the perfec- 
tion of which it was sagehtad® 

The second head is Turorocy; 
containing descriptions of the Ment= 
Bible of 1455; of the Bamberg Bible 
of 1460; of the Mentz Bible of 1462; 
of the Roman Bible of 1471; of the 
Mentz Bible of 1472; the Venetian, 
Nuremberg, and Piacenza Bibies of 
1415; the Parisian Bible of the su 
posed date of 1475; the Venetian 
bles of 1476, by Jenson and Hail- 
brun; the Naples Bible of 1416, by 
Moravus (UPON VELLUM), aad several 
other early Latin Bibles, without dates 
or names of Printers. We have next 
an account of the earliest printed 
German Bibles, concluding with the 
first impression of that of Luther. 

Next succeeds an account of the 
first Italian Bible, of the date of 1471. 
Descriptions of the first Impression 
of the Dutch Bible, of the Complu- 
tension Polyglot, of the first Greek 
Bible of 1518, of the first English 
Bible of 1535, of the first Protestant 
Bible published in France, of the date 
of 1535, of the famous Polish Bible of 
1563, published under the patronage 
of Prince Radziwil, and of the frst 
Sclavonian Bible of the date 1581, 
immediately follow. 1a almost every 
article a fac-simile is given, together 
with an account more full aud parti- 
cular than has yet appeared in any 
French or English bibliographical 
work. 

The following extract is selected as 
an interesting summary re i 
the Polish Bible : ditipienng 


** The preceding is probably as minute 
a description of this extraordinary vo- 
lume as has yet been preseated to the 
publick; although Ringeltaube, in his 
Griindliche Nachricht von Polnischen 
Bibeln, Dantz. 1744, 8vo, may furnish 
the curious with more extended and 
useful details. Clement, in the 1Vth 
volume of his Bibliothéque Curieuse, p 
190—2, has availed himself of the aid of 
Ringeltaube ; from whom we learn that 








Finiguerra. One of the most elegant and interesting works, upon the subject of 
antient engraving, is that by Zani, entitled “ Materiali per servire Alla Storia dell? 
Origine e de’ Progressi deli’ Incisione in Rame e in Legrio,” &c. Parma, 1802, 8vo. 
It is adorned with a beautiful copper-plate, being a fac-simile of an engraving from 
a Pax, executed by Maso Finiguerra between 1450 and 1460. The manner in 
which Zani describes his discovery of this treasure, shews at once his enthusiasm 


and good fortune.” 


* “ The name of Zani has been mentioned as connected with that of 





Prince 
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Prince Radziwil was the liberal patron of 
this publication; that he procured a 
printer of the name of Woiewodky, to 
come from Cracow to Pinczow, a small 
adjoining town, where nearly twenty 
learned men (whose names are enume- 
rated by Ringeltaube) laboured for six 

rs at the present translation. Dur- 
a the whole time they were generously 
maintained by Radziwil ; who, moreover, 
defrayed the expences of the publication, 
which amounted to 3000 ducats. 

*“ Although the Polish Prince was at 
the head of the then sect of Socinians, 
yet'as their separation from the Reform- 
ed Church did not take place till 1565, 
the present version is equally claimed 
by the Refermists; and the preceding 
extracts sufficiently attest its being a 
copy of the Vulgate text. Melchior 
Adam, in his Lives of the German Law- 
yers, gives us some account of this ver- 
sion ; copies of which (he says) were 
bought and burnt malitid adversario- 
rum *, ‘c’est 1& (observes Clement) le 
meilleur moien de pf un livre ala 
derniére rareté.’ Janozki, more than 
60 years ago, pronounced a copy of it to 
be worth a hundred crowns. Schelhorn, 
Freytag, Vogt, and Bauer are only tran- 
scripts of the preceding authorities, De 
Bure speaks of the most perfect known 
copy of it, in the Emperor's library at 
Vienna; with which, in fact, ihe pre- 
sent perfect copy bas been collated. He 
is unjust in dispraising the type and 
wood-cuts; as the bad quality of the 
paper only produces the rude aspect of 
the pages: Bibl. Instruct. vol, 1. No. 79. 
Peignot is laconic, but interesting: Dict. 
des Livres condamnés, supprimés, ou 
censurés; vol. ii. p. 67. He notices a 
copy in the public library at Stuttgard. 
Another is in the Duke of Brunswick’s 





[Sept. 


library. The Bishop of Ely had one 
nearly perfect. The noble owner of the 
present eopy was obliged to give 100 
guineas for two imperfect copies, to ren- 
der his own complete.” 

The department of Theology con- 
tinues with the following: Detached 
Paris of the Bible, comprehending 
the famous Bamberg book of 1462, 
being an abridgment of the Histories 
of Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther, 
with wood cut fac-similes, of which 
work there is only one other copy 
(in the Royal Library of France) 
known to exist: Biblia Pauperum, in 
German, alse printed by Pfister, at 
Bamberg, qrith fac-similes, and a 
Biblia Pauperum, in Latin, executed 
by the same printer at the same place: 
and the first Edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament of 1516: with a fac-simile of 
the device of Froben, the printer. 

Descriptions (some of them ex- 
cecdingly full and particular) of early 
printed Psalters follow: namely, of 
the Mentz Psalters of 1457, 1459, 
and 1490: with a rich and interesting 
fac-simile of the first verse in the first 
Psalter of 1457. The Greek Psalters 
of 1481 and 1486 succeed ; with a fac- 
simile of each: Next, the Aldine 
Greek Psalter without date; and a 
Saxon Psalier printed upon veLium. 
An account of Missals and Breviaries 
ensues; including very copious par- 
ticulars (with fac-similes) of the fa- 
mous Mozarabic Missal and Breviary, 
of the dates of 1500 and 1502. 


* When the Reader is informed that 
this Work was considered ‘the scarcest 
book in the whole Harleian Collection,’ 





* “ Perhaps a thorough knowledge of the bibliographical history of this interest- 


ing Volume cannot be acquired without a perusal, as well of the above authorities, 
as of H. Strobandus’s ‘ Hist. Typog. Thorunensis ;’ or the ‘ Vita et Obitus Henrici 
Strobandi ;’ which seems to have — Melchior Adam with his principal mate- 
tials. The testimony of Stanislaus Lubieniecius, as adduced by Lackman in his 
* Selecta Queedam Capita Annalium Typographicorum, 1740,’ 4to, p. 67, is animat- 
ed and interesting. The works of this latter author, who died in 1633, and in the 
74th year of his age, are briefly noticed by Sandius in his ‘Bibliotheca Anti-Trini- 
tariorum, 1684,’ 8vo, p. 89. It may be worth adding that Sandius’s superficial ac- 
count of the history of early printing in Poland, forms the text of Lackman’s 
Treatise upon the same; but the latter has enriched the original with notes, which 
are at least ten times more copious than the text. The presses that were worked 
by Rodeckius and Sternacius, contributed much to the aid ofthe diffusion of know- 


ledge in Poland; of the latter, Lackman says, tliat ‘ bis printing filled the world. 


with a great multitude of books.’ But it must not be forgotten that Rodeckius’s 
Polish New Testament of 1577, was preceded by a similar version of the Bible, 
printed by Daniel de Leezyca in 1572; nine years after the above. Lackman, p. 
97—104, It would appear that Sandius was ignorant of Radziwil’s edition; the 
title of which is given by Lackman upon the authority of Kohj and Le Long, p. 
€2, note.” ; 


he 
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he will naturally expect both a particu- 
lar account of the Volume itself, and of 
the circumstances which have contribut- 
ed to its excessive rarity. As the latter 
involve in them some interesting histo- 
rical details, it may be as well to notice 
them in.a succinct point of view.—lIt is 
well known that the territories of mo- 
dern Spain were, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, completely subdued by the 
Goths; who instituted, according to 
their notions of the Christian religion, 
certain rites, which, when consolidated 
into one particular form, were called 
the Gothic Ritual—or, according to the 
modern term, Missale Gothicum. In 
the seventh century, St. Isidore, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, corrected this ritual * ; 
and, under this amended form, it was 
ordained, by the Council of Toledo, to 
be used in all Churches. The overthrow 
of the Goths, by the Moors and Arabs, 
succeeded in the four following centu- 
ries: but although many of the former 
preferred exile to the Moorish Govern- 
ment, yet, a great number of them, 
having a few Churches granted them for 
the free exercise of their worship, con- 
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tinued to be mingled and domesticated 
with their Conquerors; still using, but 
in aferm probably somewhat corrupted, 
their Gothic Ritual of worship. In the 
eleventh century, Alphonsus the Sixth, 
having expelled the Moorish Arabs 
from Toledo, wished to substitute the 
Roman ritual, or the Migsal, according 
to Papal Authority, upon the ruins of 
that of the Goths, or of the Mozarabic 
Missal. The heads of the Clergy, on the 
part of the latter,insisted upon the purity 
of their own ritual, founded on antient 
usage, and sanctioned by the authority 
of their favourite, St. Isidore. A single 
personal combat was resolved upon to 
prove the superiority of the respective 
Missals; in which the champion of St. 
Isidore was victorious. King Alphonsus, 
continuing incredulous or dissatisfied, 

ad recourse to a very different expedient. 
He ordered a fast to be proclaimed, and 
a fire to be lighted, when, after solemn 
prayers, the Mozarabic and Roman Mis- 
sals were thrown into the flames; but 
the former only escaped combustion +. 
A miracle from Heaven now seemed to 
attest the superiority of the work under 








* “ La Serna Saatander has observed that Mabillon and Brun have committed an 
error in supposing St. Isidore to have been the author of the above Ritual. He 
only ‘ purged and amended it,’ as Oldys properly observes. But the former refers 
to Pinsius’s learned treatise ‘de Liturgid iqud Hispanicd,’ printed at the begin- 
ning of the Vith volume of the Acta Bollandistorum.” 

+ “ It may not be unacceptable to present the Reader with an extract relating 
to this subject, from the life of Cardinal Ximenes by Alvaro Gomez: a work of 
extreme rarity in this country. It would appear, however, that Gomez sometimes 
uses the very words of Blasius Ortez, according to Beyer’s extract from this latter 
writer.—‘* Cum per Mauros Arabesque vniuersa pené regio cede incendijsque vas- 
tata, fusis, fugatisque Hispanorum copijs, in barbarorum ditionem venit. Cim 
autem in publica clade, vrbs quoque ipsa regia in hostium potestatem, idque ea 
conditione venisset, vt oppidanis liceret Christiano ritu, moribusque in ea viuere : 
quanuis pleraque ciuium multitudo spontaneum exilium Arabice pretulit seruituti, 
nonuulli tamen quibus patrij domesticique lares cariores libertate fuerunt, cendi- 
tione accepta, sub Arabum et Maurorum imperio sacris Suis retentis, in vrbe man- 
serunt. Ergo eiusmodi homines qudd Arabibus permisti viuerent, Mistarabes ap- 
pellati sunt, et illorum ecglesiasticus ritus, officium Mistarabum. Que vox cdm 
temporis diuturnitate, tum/barbarorum lingua est corrupta, et in Mozarabum dege- 
nerauit, qua nunc vulgus vtitur, Igitur ijs qui sie inter Arabes Toleti manserunt, 
sex ecclesie in quibus rem diuinam facerent a Mauris permiss# sunt, diuvorum 
Marci, Luc, Sebastiani, Torquati, Eulalia, et Juste numinibus dedicate ; in 
quibus ritum illum Isidorianum, qui incolumi florentique civitate in templis omni- 
bus canebatur, captiva etiam quadringentos ferme annos conseruauerunt, ‘quod 
Toletanum officium appellabatur. At verd vrbe ipsa divina tandem benignitate, 
Alfonsique regis Ferdinandi magni F. felicibus auspicijs recuperata, cm de sacris 
in ea instaurandis restituendisque ageretur, rex Ricardi Massiliensis abbatis suasu, 
et Constautia regine vxoris assidua instigatione, ritum sacrorum a diuo Gregorio 


olim institutum Toletano pretulit, quanwis populis elamantibus, vsam suorum 
sacrorim tot seculis inter medios barbaros conseruatum, per summam iniuriam 
aboler Que verd de singulari militum certamine, altere pro Gotthicis sacris, 
altero pro Gregorianis dimicantium, d@que pyra in medio sacro Toleti incensa di- 
cuntu: Guam sacri vtriusque officij codices coniecti sunt, apud alios authores 
qui J e seripserunt explicatius, et vberius, legi poterunt.’ De rebus gestis 2 
Francisco Xincnio, Cisnerto, Archiepiscopo Toletano, libri octo. Mluare Gomecio 
Toleiano ( ‘uti, apud Andream de Angulo. Anne Domini 1569. fol. 
4l, rect, A copy of this book is in the Althorp library.” 


description 
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description; and the followers of the 
Gothic ritual were left in undisturbed 
possession of their antient form of wor- 
sbip.—Things continued in an unsettled 
state till towards the close of the fifteenth 
century; when Cardinal Ximenes (* Vir 
ver? magnus, et literis juvandis natus,’ 
as Cave has rightly observed) ‘ conceived 
it to be asad and shameful circumstance, 
that the sacred ceremonies of the Span- 
iards, instituted by celebrated men, and 
corroborated by the evidence of witnes- 
ses, should come into such disuse as to 
threaten to be extinct. He began to 
consider the matter seriously; and as 
he was particularly anxious of preserv- 
ing antient ceremonies, he undertook to 
-establish the Mozarabic rites; and with 
the assistance of as many learned men 
as he could procure, he first began to 
eonsolidate all the books, written in 
Gothic characters, into the order of 
common writing; and to have a great 
number of copies of them executed with 
types, which were published at a consi- 
derable expense,’ &c. This latter is the 
language of Gomez, the earliest biogra- 
. pher uf Cardinal Ximenes, in his work 
referred to in the note [p. 245.] It may 
be worth adding that the Cardinal built 
a magnificent Chapel, and appointed 
thirteen priests for the celebration of the 
Mozarabic service. He also deposited 
six or eight copies of the Missal within 
the Chapel, forbidding them ever to be 
taken from it.” 

To this branch, succeed Biblical 
Commentators and the Fathers, alpha 
betically arranged, aud comprehend- 
ing descriptions of some of the rarest 
and most precious volumes connected 
with sacred writ ; and with these the 
department of Turoxocy concludes. 

e now approach the Third De- 
partment, or the Awrient Cuassics, 
which embrace the last 158 pages of 
the first volume, and the whole of the 
second volume. The Authors are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, from sop to 
Xenophon; and among the more 
elaborate and interesting descriptions 
of editions, will be found those of 
Zisop, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, 
Martial, Ovid, Phalaris, Pliny Senior 
and Pliny Junior, Ptolemy, Quintilian, 
Sallust, Statius, Suetunius, Terence, 
aod Virgil. We subjoin, as brief spe- 
cimens, the conclusion of the account 
of the Editio Princeps of Horace. 

“ The foregoing is a more complete 
bibliographical description of this un- 
common book than any which, to my 
knowledge, has preceded it. It now re- 
mains to notice the probable pripter, 
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and date of its execution. In regard to 
the Printer, Maittaire bas taken consi- 
derable pains, in his Annal. Typog. edit. 
1719, p. 72. to prove that it was execut- 
ed by Anthony Zarotus, at Milan. The 
* character luculentus,’ with which he 
says it is printed, and which he. thinks’ 
‘deserving of praise,’ appears to war- 
rant him in this conclusion. But the 
character or type is very far from being 
clear or beautiful, or deserving of praise; 
and if the same biblingrapher had had 
the good fortune to compare these Ro- 
man types with those which have the 
express name of Zarotus subjoined (for 
example, the edition of the Commenta- 
ries of Acro and Porphyrio of 1474), he 
would have found a palpable difference 
between them, and that the latter hada 
juster title to the epithet of ‘ luculentus.’ 
Maittaire bas unquestionably erred in 
his inference concerning the printer of 
this edition. The opinion of Maittaire 
was subscribed to by Orlandi, in his 
Orig. e Progress, della Stampa, &c. p. 
101; and was adopted with hesitati 

by Saxius, in his Hist, Lit. Typ. Mediol. 
p- Diix, who says, * Cam editio ista 
careat omni nota loci, anni, et typogra- 
phi, non ausus fuissem illam Mediolano 
adscribere, nisi animum mihi adjecisset 
auctoritas Michaélis Maittaire,’ &c, De 
Bure, who, as well as Saxius, never saw 
the edition, seems to lean to the opinion 
of Maittairc—but his account is jejune 
in the extreme. Bibliogr. Instruct. vol. 
III. p. 310—311. Gesner described it, 
somewhat farticularly,-in the prefatory 
matter of his Horace of 1752; but erred, 
as Strangely as Maittaire, in supposing 
the types to have a resemblance to those 
of Jenson. They are as different from 
those of Jenson, as from those of Zaro- 
tus. The observations of Gesner will be 
found in the Bibi. Reviczk. p. 49. The 
Abbé Morelli, dissenting, apparently, 
from both opinions, observed that the 
types were like those of the Aporu- 
THEGMS OF PLUTARCH, the Lucan, and 
Fiorus, described at Nos. 1347, 2746, 
and 4676 of the Bibl. Pineil.; see vol. 
Il. p. 324-5. Panzer has incorporated 
this remark, Annal. Typog. vol. IV. p. 
143. Nu. 639, and Mitscherlich has left 
the point just where Morelli had found 
it. Edit, Horat. vol. I. p. Lu. edit. 1800. 
Boni and Gamba observe that the edition 
seems to be like an anterior one of Phi- 
lip dé Lavagna, of the date of 1469—the 
four verses at the end, being in the style 
of Bonino Mombrizio, a poet, and cor- 
rector of Lavagna’s press. Bibitec. 
Portat. vol. Il. p. 94. There is no im- 
pression extant, from Lavagna’s press, 
of the date of 1469; and the types are 
absolutely different from those in the 
edition 
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edition of 1476, with the name of La- 
vagna subjoined, as the printer. The 
volume appears to me to have been ex- 
ecuted at Venice, whoever may have 
been the printer. Thee, and the semi- 
colon, are very singular: the horizontal 
line of the former, upon which the upper 
or inflected of the e rests, is elong- 
ated a good deal, comparatively, beyond 
their union. The upper part of the se- 
micolon is like a note of interrogation 
placed sideways thus . Uponaclose com- 
parison, I have no doubt that the prin- 
ter of the dateless edition of Florus, and 
of the present impression, was one and 
the same: the present being somewhat 
more heavily executed. The first efforts 
of the Venetian press, in the produc- 
tions of John de Spiraand Jenson, 1469, 
1470, are of sachet beauty and skill, 
in comparison with the work here de- 
scribed*, There are neither signatures, 
numerals, nor catch-words.” 


And the beginning of the account 
of Editio Princeps of Macrobius. 

“ There are few books more interest- 
ing to the scholar and bibliographer, 
than the earliest impressions, even of 
fragments, of popular works ; and it is 
not a little provoking to find a volume, 
like the present, which contains the 
first printed texts of parts of Homer and 
Lucretius, described in a cold and su- 
perficial manner by the most esteemed 
bibliographers. Mittarelli and Fossi 
must however be excepted: especially 
, the latter. The former is brief but em- 
phatic: ‘ Editio (says he) tum ob char- 
tam, cum ob characteres optima et prin- 
ceps. Lacunz indicant figuras, et ali- 
quot verba Greca, que locum implere 
debebant ; characteres vero Greci, qui 
insunt, egregie signantur; nam non 
omnes desunt.’ App. Cod. Sec. XV. Im- 
press. col. 256. is observation is just ; 
the Greek characters of Jenson, which 
are here more frequent than in the Aulus 
Gellius of 1472, make us regret that we 
bave not an entire Greek volume from the 
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matchless press of that printer. Fossi is par- 
ticular,although not copious; justly prais- 
ing the beauty of the paper and the type. 
Like La Serna Santander, and Brunet, 
he concludes the impression to be very 
rare, on the authority of De Bure: 
Bibl. Magliabech. vol. ii. col. 113-4, The 
two former are the mere copyists of De 
Bure; who is sufficiently unsatisfactory, 
but who says that the edition is‘ une 
des plus difficiles & trouver de la classe 
des premiéres impressions: Bibl. In- 
struc. vol. iv. p. 194-6: Dict. Bibliogr. 
Cheisi, vol. iii. p. 132. Manuel du Li- 
braire, vol. ii. p. 82. Brunet is incor 
rect in his specification of the number 
of leaves; which are 166 (as Fossi ob. 
serves), andnot 116. Fabmcius and Er- 
nesti were ignorant of the existence of 
the impression; and even Sardini seems 
to depend upon preceding authorities : 
Storia Critica di Nicolae Jenson 

Libr. iii. p. 24-5. Harwood, Boni, and 
Gamba, are too superficial for reference : 
but Count Reviczky, in his MS memo- 
randa, has bestowed a merited castiga- 
tion upon the gross blunder committed 
by the Editors ef the Bipont edition, in 
confidently affirming that the first im- 
pression of Macrobius was printed by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz in 1468, under 
the editorial care of the Bishop of Ale- 
ria!—* They cuntend (says the Count) 
that this point is settled beyond contro- 
versy *—yet they are willing to admit 
that no such impression is to be found 
in the memorable supplicatory epistle 
of these printers!’ It remains to give 
a comparatively full account of this in- 
teresting volume.” 

This Department also abounds with 
decorations, or fac-similes: see the 
embellishments belonging to the ar- 
ticles Msop, Aristotle, Boetius, Ho- 
race, Isocrates, Josephus, Orpheus, 
Ptolemy, and Terence. 

(Wereluctantly,but unavoidably, de- 
Ser the remainder of this truly interest- 
ing Article until our next Number.) 





* “ The ‘ Sermones Horatn’ described by Maittaire, vol. I, 296, as being in Go- 


thic character, and of the date of 1470, is probably a purely supposititious edition. 


De Bure knew nothing of it. It appears to be of this impression, that Mitscher- 
lich judiciously remarks—‘ de hoc libro nihil sane liquet.’ Another observation of 
Mitscherlich may be worth attention : ‘ Ex edd. Sec. xv. paucae admodum, neque 
satis accurate a Viris doctis exploratae sunt; ut adeo, quacnam ex iis_principes 
habendae sint, quaeque ex aliis descriptae sint, certo definire vix possit.’— Edit. 


Horat, vol. 1. p. x10.” 
7 i mentions the probable cause of the error: ‘ Error 


+ ** Count Reviczky thus : e 
videtur fluxisse ex prefatione Jo. Andrew Aleriens. Episc. &c. ad GELLIUM anno 1468, 
ubi occasione hujus editionis innuit se non.Latina tantum Gelli recognovisse set et 


Greca—‘ in Aulo, Macrosio, Apuleio,’ &c. perquisivisse atque indagasse—ex qui- 
bus noa sequitur eum omnes hos Scriptores revera edidisse, &c. ai ‘ 
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25. Journal ‘of a Voyage, in 1811 and 
1812, to Madras and China; return- 
ing by the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena; in the H. C. S. the Hope, 
Capt. James Pendergrass. By James 
Wathen. Miustrated with Twenty-four 
coloured Prints, from Drawings by the 
Author. Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
and Black and Parry. 4to. pp. 242. 


OFTEN has our attention been for- 
cibly attracted to the pleasing com- 
munications of this ingenious and 
worthy gentleman,who, by the efforts 
of his pencil and a penetrating and 
observing mind,bas contrived to keep 
the Readers of our Miscellany upon 
the alert, eagerly expecting some new 
information from him respecting his 
native land. Little, however, did they 
imagine his active spirit would pro- 
duce them pleasure from the Empire 
of China, and knowledge from the 
shores of the Indies. Tne Introduc- 
tion informs us, that Mr. Wathen has 
passed that period of life when the spi- 
rit of adveniure operates most pow- 
erfully on the human mind : he there- 
fore supposes it incumbent on him to 


assign some motive for undertaking a 
voyage to India and China, in which 
danger may at least be allowed to 
overbalance the probable pleasure, 
aod to which no pecuniary views 


could have stimulated him. We are 
well aware of his partiality for ex- 
ploring scenes of Nature new to his 
observation; and he observes that 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, offer 
few grand features of Nature and Art 
which he has not visited frequently as 
a Pedestrian Tourist. The tempo- 
rary Peace of 1802 appeared to open 
other sources of gratification; and he 
had proceeded as far as Calais ona 
Continental excursion, when the death 
of a near relative, by recalling bim 
to England, probably saved him from 
a long captivity under the coulemp- 
tible system of Buonaparte, whose 
malice extended alike to all ranks of 
society, provided they belonged tu a 
country with which he was at — 
Thus at a loss which way to gratify 
an insatiable but laudable curiosity, 
Captain Pendergrass, in the East In- 
dia Company’s service, proposed a 
Voyage with him to India aud back 
again. Eager to increase his know- 
ledge, Mr. Wathen accepted the offer; 

» contrary to expectation, obtain- 
ed the permission of the Company. 
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“ The Author,” he proceeds, “ how 
ever, met with the most liberal and 
condescending attention from the 
Honourable Chairman, William Astell, 
esq. M. P. and the Court of Directors, 
who granted his petition in the hand- 
somest maoner ;” and he is(very laud- 
ably) profuse in thanks accordingly, 
as it is the only instance of such per- 
mission being granted, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Valentia. 

e modestly terms his entertainmg 
pages merely a vehicle for the intro- 
duction of the Plates, which, he as- 
sures the publick, contain faithful re- 
presentations of the subjects he bas 
selected. Disclaimiog all pretensions 
to elegance of composition, he insists 
upoa no other merit than the faith- 
fulness of bis details, pledging him- 
self that nothing is iatledecell ta the 
varrative which did not actually oc- 
cur: ‘he is conscious,” he adds, ** that 
he has not, in a single instance, de- 
viated from truth.” ~He excuses the 
apparent paucity of his descriptions 
of temples, pagodas, &c. by declar- 
ing he was at a loss for terms to ex- 
plain himself, as the architecture of 
those buildings differs so essentially 
from that cowmon in Europe: he, 
therefore, refers to the Views, as most 
explanatory. 

** Pulo-Penang, or Prince of Wales's 
Island, situated in the Bay of Bengal, 
is little known to the British publick. 
The Author hopes that the opportunities 
he enjoyed, and the facilities afforded 
him by Government during his short 
stay on that delightful spot, have en- 
abled him to add something to the little 
already known in this Country of its 
scenery and of its present state. The 
ship also touched at Malacca, where, it 
will be observed, the Auther did not find 
the native Malays so savage as they are 
almost universally represented by per- 
sons who have visited their coast. Macao 
and Canton have been often described 
by much abler pens than that guided by 
the Author; yet he trusts he has been 
enabled, by the liberal confidence placed 
in him by the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors, and its Agents at those celebrat- 
ed Ports, to describe some traits of man- 
ners, aud delineate some curious sub- 
jects, not before generally known in 
England, or published in accounts of 
Embassies and of former Voyages. ‘He 
submits, however, the result of his un- 
dertaking to the candour and indulgence 
of the Publick, with that diffidence 
which becomes a person unused to = 

Or 
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for the press, and perfectly unhackneyed 
in the modes of courting public favour.” 

Those wh» are vot acquainted with 
the internal economy of a large ship, 
will be much gratified with Mr. Wa- 
then’s account of the Hope, in which 
he performed his voyage, and of the 
various nautical incidents attending 
it. When they are informed that the 
live stock provided consisted of a 
cow, 50 sheep, 71 hogs, and upwards 
of 600 geese, ducks, and fowls, they 
~ will uals surprised to hear the Author 
was awakened on the first morning 
after sleeping on board with all the 
discordant sounds of a farm-yard. 

The friend to religion and morality 
will be still more pleased to hear of 
the strict attention paid on-board to 
the duties of the former: - “ The 
main-deck (on Sundays, &c.) was con- 
verted into a commodious Chapel. 
On each side of the mainmast, seats 
were placed for the sailors and sol- 
diers; a table stood in the centre; 
the officers, passengers, and cadets, 
had appropriate places; and Bibles 
and Prayer-books were distributed. 
An awning was thrown over the deck, 
and the sides were hung round with 
the ship’s colours.” The forecastle 
bell announced the hour for assem- 
bling ; silence took place; and the 
Captain, assisted by an officer,perform- 
ed the service. 

The new and extraordinary scene 
which Madras offers to an European 
is described in lively terms : 

** Soon after the ships had anchored, 
a new and surprizing scene commenced, 
Boats, or craft, in form and mode of na- 
vigating very different from any 1 had 
ever before seen, covered the roadstead. 
The larger are called Massula boats, and 
are employed by the Government to at- 
tend all ships lying in the roads, as it 
would be very dangerous for ships’ boats 
to attempt to land at this place, on ac- 
count of the surf. The Massula boats 
brought persons called Dubashes on 
beard. They were dressed in white 
muslin robes, and long trowsers; on 
their feet they wore red slippers, and 
their heads were covered with large 
turbans. These men are of the Bannian 
cast, and came to offer their services to 
the strangers on board, as interpreters, 
factors, to provide them with servants, 
palanquins, purchase necessaries, ex- 
change money, and transact all domes- 
tic affairs. While they were on board 
they conversed with the officers with 
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great earnestness, soliciting, as I sup, 
pose, their recommendation to the pas- 
sengers. One was introduced to me by 
one of my friends, and strongly recom- 
mended for his honesty, diligence, and 
expertness in dealing. His name was 
Nullappy. He was a genteel-looking, 
slender, middle-aged man; his features 
regular and handsome, though black ; 
his eyes quick, and intelligent ; his ears 
ornamented with large gald ear-rings. 
He wore a long muslin dress, and a 

white turban. On his forehead was 
marked, jn three colours, the cast to 
which he belonged. Such was Nullappy. 
On his introduction, he bent hie body 
very low, and touched the deck with his 
forehead, and the back ef his hand, 
three times. I engaged him during my 
residence at Madras, and always found 
him gentle, patient, attentive, punctual, 
and strictly honest. An inferior de- 
scription of persons came also on board, 
called Coolies. These are Hindoos of 
the fourth or labouring class ; and came 
to offer their services as porters, to take 
care of the luggage of private persons, 
and to carry it to its destination.” 


The fashiouables of Madras have a 
custom of promenading to a certain 
distance in the environs, and passing 
round a monument erected to the 
memory of the Marquis Cornwallis 
on their way back to the city. Mr. 
Wathen observes, the road was cover- 
ed with carriages of all descriptions; 
and he was particularly amused with 
seeing the Persian manner of riding,’ 
and the rich housings of the little 
horses. Less pleasing was another of 
his rambles, when, upon entering a 
grove of cocoa-trees, his olfactory 
nerves were saluted with the horrible 
fumes from a funeral pile then con- 
suming three bodies after the Hinda 
custom, 

The state observed at Church on 
Sundays, where the Governor pro- 
ceeded aceompanied by a band of 
musick and acrowd of naval and mi- 


‘litary officers, in full uniform, and 


passed to his chair or throne under a 
canopy during a voluntary from the 
organ, seems oddly contrasted with 
the remark of Mr. Wathen, that he 
saw workmen employed in the vicini- 
ty, slating a house during the service, 
He had, however, ao antidote in con- 
templating the neatness and devotian 
of about 40 charity children, and half 
that number of converted native fe- 
males. 

During 
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During his continuance at Madras 
the Author had an opportunity of 
ary several marriage processions ; 
bul the most imposing he witnessed 
was in the village of Trincomalee, 
the account of which we shall preseat 
in his own words : 

** The musicians preceded, sounding 
the great trumpet called the Tary (com- 
pared to which the Italian trombone is 
a toy), the gongs, tam-tams, large 
conch-shells, and other instruments, in- 
cluding a pair of enormous kettle-drums, 
placed on an elephant, and beat by two 
Indian performers, making altogether a 
most @readful din. Next after the ket- 
tle-drums followed an elephant, richly 
caparisoned, carrying a magnificent 
hondah, canopied and curtained with 
finely embroidered silk, in which the 
bride and bridegroom were seated oppo- 
site each otber, most magnificently 
dressed, and glittering with diamonds 
and other jewels. The furniture of the 
elephant was of silk richly embroidered. 
The bride, occasionally, drew aside ber 
curtains, and favoured the numerous 
spectators with a view of her features, 
which were very delicate and beautiful, 
although her complexion was not so fair 
as that of the more blooming daughters 
of the North. She was black, but comely, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem !—she was 
black, because the sun had looked upon 
her. — Two other elephants followed, 
earrying four persons each. Then came 
about 300 natives, uniformly dressed, in 
white robes and coloured turbans, each 
carrying on bis bead an ornamented 
vase, walking three abreast. In the 
eentre of this party was a_very rich ca- 
nopy, borne on the shoulders of twelve 
men, over the heads of two persons who 
carried a box highly gilt, and finely or- 
namented with gold fringe, and other 
decorations. The procession was closed 
by an irregular multitude of spectators, 
who seemed much delighted with the 
seene.” 

We naturally wished to select some 
partieular passage from which our 
Readers might duly estimate the tura 
of mind and abilities of the Writer. 
The following, we think, will serve 
to raise Mr. Wathen in the estimation 
of the publick, and is the introduc- 
tory part of his visit to Conjeveram. 

“ At 12 o’clock we were ready to set 
ot 1 ascended my palanquin ; but Mr. 
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Parkin was mounted on a clever horse, 
lent him by the Baron. The distance 
we had to travel was about 12 miles, 
After passing the barracks, aod a great 
number of mud cottages occupied by 
the soldiers and their families, we en- 
tered a country that appeared but little 
cultivated; yet, at some distance from 
the road, we perceived some farm-houses, 
with cattle and sheep about them. The 
sheep, as I before observed, appear 
strange to an European, being long- 
legged, hairy, and having long ears 
hanging down. On the road side we saw 
several tombs, highly decorated, with 
some beautiful trees surrounding, and 
drooping over them. The custom of 
burying the dead near the bighways is 
very antient. The Romans had this cus- 
tom, as well as many other Nations. As 
we approached the sacred city, their 
tombs b more numerous, as welb 
as more elegant. Within about four 
miles of Conjeveram, the road passed 
through a thick grove of most luxuri- 
ant tamarind-trees, affording a delight- 
ful shade from the scorching sun (the 
thermometer being this morning at 97 
of Fahrenheit), Soon after entering 
this grove *, we came to an open space, 
where stood a picturesque building close 
to the road, overshadowed by a majestic 
banian-tree. In this building, a vener- 
able bramin taught a numerous school 
of fine boys. On approaching the en- 
trance of this seminary, we were cour- 
teously invited to enter ; and after being 
seated on mats, our guide requested the 
master to cause his pupils to repeat their 
Jessons before us, whieh they did with 
great volubility, and, no doubt, with 
equal precision. The lads regarded us 
all the time with their lively black eyes, 
but without the least timidity, or mau 
vaise honte. They then proceeded to 
write on plantain-leaves. Two of them 
copied our names, with the greatest ex- 
actness, on two leaves, which they pre- 
sented tous. The master then selected 
12 of his scholars to go through their 
war exercise: this they did with short 
sticks of about 18 inches in length, 
which they handled with surprizing 
quickness and dexterity. A war-dance 
and the representation of a battle suc- 
ceeded, and concluded this interesting 
exhibition. After presenting the master 
with a few rupees, we took our leave, 
giving and receiving the usual salam 
with ‘great ceremony, every individual 








* “ These groves are frequently met with on the roads in Hindostan, and are 
ealled Topes by the Natives. Some of them are of considerable extent, containing 
perhaps 100 acres of land. The trees are planted in rows, and are generally tama- 
rind or mangoe-trees. These topes are most grateful to the weary traveller, afford- 


ing an inppervious shade, aud a situation for rest and refreshment, 


of 
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of the scholars joining the master in 
performing it. 

* After taking a drawing of the school- 
house, we proceeded, the road still con- 
tinuing through the tamarind-grove. I 
chose to walk to the end of this delight- 
ful wood. The road was covered with 
a soft red sand, cofmpletely shaded by 
those charming trees. The ground on 
each side was thickly planted with odo- 
riferous shrubs and the most beautiful 
flowers, The air was perfumed by their 
odour, and the scene altogether realized 
the description of the groves of Shadas- 
ki, in Sir Charles Morrel’s Tales of the 
Genii. I almost expected the appear- 
ance of some of those supernatural be- 
ings, when we perceived, at a small dis- 
tance, many persons busily employed 
under the shade. They were of both 
sexes ; the women and children spinning 
and reeling cotton; the men were weav- 
ing; their looms were of a singular con- 
struction, and fixed by stakes to the 
ground, The women performed their 
work, sitting on the grass, and used 
their feet and toes, as well as their 
hands, at their labour. They received 
us with artless civility and kindness. 
This scene, so remote from the turbu- 
lence and vices of populous cities, could 
not but raise emotions in our minds of 
the most pleasing and soothing nature. 
Here we witnessed, in these gentie be- 
ings, primeval simplicity of manners, 
laudable industry; and, surely, their 
mild and expressive features truly de- 
picted the innocence of their hearts, 
May the Almighty continue his protec- 
tion to this harmless race; and never 
may the savage yell of war disturb the 
repose of these delightful shades! The 
cottages inhabited by these people form- 
ed a considerable village, and were 
neatly constructed, and dispused in a 
picturesque manner. 

“ We left with regret the tama- 
rind-grove, passing through a stone 
gateway, exquisitely ornamented, at 
its termination; but in about half a 
mile’s distance we were consoled for its 
loss, and our wonder and admiration 
was excited, on entering a part of the 
road approaching the town of Conjeve- 
ram, planted on each side with enormous 
banian-trees, which extended their huge 
arms across, and completely overshadow- 
ed the road for a considerable length of 
way. We were compelled to stop, gaz- 
ing at and admiring the unparalleled 
luxurianee of these first and noblest spe- 
cimens of the vegetable creation. At 
length we entered the town, and all our 
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attention was attracted by an immense 
pagoda erected near the entrance of the 
vil *. The outward wall, whigh in- 
closed the pagoda, and a great number 
of temples, mausuleums, and oratories, 
was near a mile in circumference. The 
eatvings which ornamented the masonry 
were rich and elaborate, representing 
mystic figures in grotesque attitudes, as 
well as fanciful decorations. We were 
permitted to enter the great court within 
the outer wall, which court was, indeed, 
the area in which the pagoda, temples, 
and other buildings were erected. Our 
attendants, the guide excepted, conti- 
nued without the wall. Our adMiration 
was extreme, when, on entering the 
gateway, we saw the great number of 
buildings, of costly materials, and of 
more costly workmanship, which glit- 
tered before us. One, in particular, 
claimed our admiration, It was a mo- 
numental pillar, erected by a bramin, 
who was at the time of our visit the 
chief priest of this pagoda, to the me- 
mory of his father. This pillar was 
made of copper, richly gilt with bur- 
nished gold ; was thirty feet high, and 
about six in diameter at the base: it 
stood on a pedestal twelve feet in height, 
with steps to the shaft of the pillar. 
The expence of this most elegant me- 
morial, erected by filial piety, amounted 
to 30,000 pagodas +. Not far from the 
golden pillar stood a large, spacious, 
and beautiful temple, which was the 
largest of all the numerous buildings 
within the walls. We ascended into it 
by a flight of 12steps. The roof at the 
entrance is supported by pillars 12 feet 
high, each pillar being ornamented by 
carvings of grotesque, and sume dis- 
gusting figures. The interior of the 
building is disposed into four long ailes, 
or passages, extending from one end:to 
the other, We were permitted to walk 
through one of the ailes, and had an 
opportunity of seeing the vast extent, 
richness, and beauty of the building, 
It contained 1000 pillars: each pillar, 
highly ornamented, supports six lamps, 
which are all lighted at some of the fes- 
tivals celebrated in honour of Visbnou. 
This is che principal temple in the court 
for the worship of this son of Bhawanny.” 


The subjects of the Plates are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and they ap- 
pear to have been drawa in the most 
judicious poivts of view: many are 
exiremely beautiful; and beiag ex- 
ecuted in aqua-tinia, the colouring 
gives them a very close appearance of 





* This pagoda is called the Dewal, or temple of Zuyambra Swammy. 
_ t The name of the artist who constructed and gilt this pillar, we were informed, 
is Sgoburny Moodilla, 


Nature 
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Nature. Few, indeed, are the publi- 
cations which deserve equal encou- 

. ragement with this “ Journal of a 
Voyage.” 


26. Vol. I. Part I. of the Dictionary of 
the English Language; in which the 
Words are deduced from their Origi- 
ynals, and illustrated in their different 
Significations, by Examples from the 
best Writers: To which are prefixed, 
. A History of thé Language, and an 
English Grammar. By Samuel Jobn- 
son, LL.D. With numerous Correc- 
tions, and with the Addition of many 
Thousand Words. By the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M. A.. F. S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, and Keeper 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury's Re- 
cords. 

WITH the talents and industry 
which Mr. Todd has long been ac- 
knowledged to possess, there can be 
no doubt of his being fully adequate 
to the —— task he has under- 
taken. e have only, therefore, to 
express our very sincere hopes that 
his eyes and-his health may hold out, 
to enable him to complete the Work. 

“ The fruits of the present Editor’s 
employment, will be found in an abun- 
dant supply of words which have hither- 
to been omitted; in a rectification of 


many which etymology, in particular,. 


requires; and in exemplifying several 
which are without illustration. These 
words are often the property of authors, 
the ‘ very dust of whose writings is 
gold*;’ of Pearson, and of Barrow, 
whose names might very frequently have 
graced the pages of a National Diction- 

; of Bacon and Ralegh, of Jeremy 
Taylor, of Milton, and Hammond, and 
Hall, and many others, whose words in- 
deed have largely, but of which the 
stock is not exhausted, conveyed, in the 
example, ‘ some elegance of language, 
or some precept of prudence or piety +.’ 
These words commend to notice many 
writers also, who have been unjustly 
neglected or slightly examined; men 
who have taught with energy the lessons 
of human life, and who have explored 
with accuracy the source of ‘ English 
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undefiled.” The poet, as well as the 
philosopher, of elder times, will here 
sanction some expressions, which, from - 
their sound or significance, deserve to 
be rescued from oblivion. Indeed, with- 
out recourse to such assistance, much 
valuable ore must still be buried in the 
mine; the structure of words must 
sometimes remain undiscovered; and 
the coinage of many forcible terms be 
still unguardedly imputed to the mo- 
derns §.” 

“« What the present Editor has done, 
he considers but as dust in the balance, 
when weighed against the work of Dr, 
Johnson. He is content, if his country- 
men shall admit that he has contributed 
somewhat towards that which many 
hands will not exhaust ; that his efforts, 
though imperfect, are not useless. And 
if any should severely insist, that he 
ought to have preserved so much cau- 
tion through the work, as rarely to sink 
into negligence; and to bave obtained 
so mach knowledge of all its parts, as 
seldom to fail by ignorance ||; he has 
only to hope, that their frequent disap- 
pointment may be consoled by the fol- 
lowing words: * He that endureth no 
faults in men’s writings must only read 
his own, wherein for the most part all 
appeareth white. Quotation, mistakes, 
inadvertency, expedition, and human 
lapses, may make not only moles but 
warts in learned authors; who notwith- 
standing, being judged by the capital 
matter, admit not of disparagement §.” 

The present Part contains 400 pages, 
and extends to Bro; and a Second 
Part may be expected in December. 


27. Carmen Britanicum ; or the Song of 
Britain; written in Honour of His 
Royal Highness George Augustus Fre- 
derick Prince Regent. By Edward 
Hovell Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 4fe, 
pp- 25. White and Co. 

THE gentle lute of this melodious 

Bard is here attuned to loftier Notes, 


-“ O ye thrice-sacred Muses, three in 


name, 
Divine Awdé, and her sister fair, 
Bright Mnemé, and sweet Meleté, who 

claim [care, 
Of all the immortal Poets sovereign 





* “ Bentley, of Bishop Pearson, Dissert. on Phalaris.” 
+ “ Johnson’s Plan of an English Dictionary.” 


§ “ Burnet objected against Milton, 
words; 


t “ Spenser.” 


het o that he had coined many new and rough” 
which is so far from being the case, that, if the remark of the old com- 


mentator on Spenser may be applied, * the words aré not only English, but also 


used of most excellent authors a 


Milton with the coinage of what had | 


most famous poets.’ Addison also has charged 


been current.” 


i “* See Dr. Johnson’s Plan of an English Dictionary.” 
7 “ Sir Thomas Brown's Christian Marals, P. ii. $3" 
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Fill me with wonder and exceeding 
praise, 

That, to the last of days, 

Above the rolling of Oblivion’s stream, 

I may exalt my theme ; 

And charge the shores of this resounding 
world (tune harl'd. 

With werds, like thunder, or great Nep- 


“‘ For! have need, who am the priest 
of him, 
Who sits enthron’d upon the triple shore, 
And must maintain his glory with my 
hymn, 
And swell my cadence to the falling roar 
Of waves, that break upon his chalky 
floor : [West, 
There sits he, the great monarch of the 
Qn whom the Northern star with love 
* doth shine, {most blest, 
Like a King’s son, that is of Heav’n 
And far above all of his kingly line ; 
His line, that, from the skies deduced 
clear, 
Has upon earth no peer; [pire 
Nor shall have end, until the world ex- 
In the bright blaze of the last penal 
fire.” 

The Loves of Jupiter and Alemena, 
and the birth of Hercules — aod of 
Glaucus — and along race of Herves, 
form the burthen of the Song. 

* Nought but a crown could please 
The ever-mindful suns of Hercules: 
And, in the rolling years, and fav’ring 

heav’n, 
Este, Genoa, Milan, Tuscany were given. 
Then Azo, son of Hugo, rul'd the name, 
A mighty prince, and heralded by fame : 
He to the altar led the Scythian dame, 
Unmarried daughter of Bavaria’s race, 
From whom our kings the Saxon sceptre 

claim, [place : 
And the White Horse do in their banners 
Had I the Heavens for space— 
But, hold! ambitious Muse: . 
*Twere best this boundless subject to re- 

fuse ; [abuse.” 
Thou canst not paint their glory, but 

Coming nearer to the present times, 
his Lordship proceeds : 

«* Then Ernest had to wife Bohemia’s 

child, 
A kingly maid, and of fair Britain born ; 
All Nature on the beauteous marriage 
smil’d, 
And all her lights conception did adorn : 
The Sun infus’d the vigour of his beams, 
The Moon the soft completion of her 
sphere, 
And golden fancies, andimmortal dreams, 
That a true king should to the world 
appear: [sov’reign sway, 
Then the first George maintain’d the 
Aad sate entbron’d upon Augusta’s shore, 
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And the whole World did his great 
thoughts obey, ~ F 
Faras the winds can sweep, or billows roar 
Thames, first of rivers, in his sacred time 
Receiv'd the wealth of ev'ry burning clime , 


And then a second glorious king arose, 
Wise, prudent, brave, as all his fathers 
were, [flows, 

He shone in arms, where mighty Rhenus 
And with his clarions quail’d the silver 
air: [were, 

The earth his bed, the stars his tapers 
In patched camps he ever lov’d to dwell, 
With the hoarse cannon’s breath, and 
trumpet’s blair, (tell : 

To the wide World did his great meaning 
Truth he maintain’d, and justice he up- 
held, {was quell’d. 

And through his reign the tyrant’s fopoe 


Meanwhile a Prince, whose virtue had 
no peer, 
The likely hope, and promise of his reign, 
Fell, like a star, too swiftly from his 
sphere, 
And ev'ry poet did to Heav’n complain: 
Like the unsoiled lily on the plain, 
Or crimson rose, the regent of the year, 
He fell, and England thought her ruin 
plain, {appear : 
But the Third George did to her eyes 
Like Phosphor, mid the purple weeds of 
night, [light. 
He peer'd abroad, and bless’d us with his 
QO, I could sing, till all the stars were 
pale, [less night, 
And the bright Sun was quench'd in end- 
Above the lunar horns in thought prevail, 
Painting our English King, the world's 
delight : [friends, 
The best of fathers, husbands, and of 
Most brave of men, most faithful to his 
God, [ends 
Most gentle Sov’reign, whom no private 
E er from the track of virtue sent abroad: 
if blameless be the crystal star of morn, 
Then all the virtues de our King adorn 


But God, who virtue by affliction tries, 
And, whom he leveth, chasteneth still 
the more, 
Ere yet they gain the Amaranthine prize, 
And sit entbron’d upon the tranquil 
shore, [roar, 
Where sorrow never weeps, nor tempests 
When now the sceptre, for full fifty years, 
He had in justice, and in mercy sway’d, 
Then chang’d his hand, and ’mid the 
people’s tears, 
A heavy judgment on our father laid: 
That beautecus mind, that did in truth 
delight [night ; 
He quench’'d, alas! and hid in darksome 
Yet, Britain, not repine: for what He 
wills is right. 
Let 
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Let prayers unfeigned from your 
hearths arise, 
Andall yourcburchesecho with the same, 
Fear not to weary the indulgent skies, 
And let the organs make their sacred 
claim, 
And the bassoon with pensive voices rise: 
© Heav’n, restore again, 
From darkness, and from pain, 
Hini, who in virtuous law did ever love 
to reign: encrease, 
And all our waves’ shall yield their full 
Aud all our fields their ripen’d corn pre- 
sent, [peace, 
And all our meads the lowing herds of 
And our rich gardens, sweetly eloquent 
‘With fair Pomona, our just vows content; 
All is too little for this bounteous wift, 
Q gracious God, be in thy mercy S_ yr 
To whom we bow the head, and 
join’d hands uplift. 
Meanwhile the King’s great armies on 
the land, [crown’d : 
‘And floating navies are with triumph 
Where'er the cross of Britain can be 
scann’d, 
Besure, thatVictory to her staff is bound: 
Her name is known, the orbed world 
around, (worth : 
For matchless courage, and unblemished 
Then let the merchants catch the glori- 
ous sound, [earth : 
And the sweet poets spread it o'er the 
In every tongue, on every shore be heard, 
That Britain to the World is by the 
World preferr’d. 
What song can speak the wonders of 
thy praise, 
Thou polish’d Prince, of victory the lord, 
Who, studious of thy father’s sacred ways, 
Art justly for thy conq’ring arms ador’d, 
And beauteous counsels, with full wis- 
dom stor’d ? 
Our dark estate turn’d into golden day, 
And peace dispers’d through the affright- 
ed air, [weigh ; 
All Europe sav’d: let men these triumphs 
And History to paint thee shall despair : 
When thou command’st thy banner be 
unfurl d, 
Thou hast no peer, er equal in the World.” 


28. The Inconstant Lady; a Play. The 
Author Arthur Wilson, Esq. sometime 
of Trinity College, Oxford. To which 
is added an Appendix. Oxford, 1814, Ato. 
WE now «fier to the notice of our 

Readers a literary curiosity present- 

ed to them from the Bodleian Library, 

Oxford, which does honour to the 

press of that city. The Editor, who 

modestly conceals his name, is never- 
theless well known to the publick ; 

nor will the present publication dimi- 


[Sept. 


nish the respect his talents have al- 
—_ procured him. 

The Appendix affords every neces- 
sary particular respecting the Author 
of ** The Inconstant Lady ;” in which 
we are informed that he was baptized 
at Yarmouth Dec. 14, 1595. The 
Rev. Mr. Barlee, who furnished the 
Editor with the extract from the Re- 
gister, could not, however, discover 
the name of any probable relation of 
Wilson for many years preceding and 
following the date of his birth. This 
Dramatist left a manuscript account 
of his life, written by himself; and 
Mr. Peck presented it to the world in 
his “DesiderataC uriosa, 1735,” whence 
it is reprinted in No. Ill. of the Ap- 
pendix. There is a quaintness in the 
style and wording of his narrative 
which renders it amusing; and we 
cannot but smile on observing his 
doubts as to the effects of a charm on 
an ague he suffered under at Clerac in 
Gascony, where a miller thus cured 
him and many others. The change 
in religion operated strangely upon 
Wilson’s mind; and he contrived, 
through his contentions on that sub- 
ject (though he coniesses himself in- 
sincere), and a bitter satire in verse 
levelled at a maid in the house of Sir 
Henry Spiller, to obtain his discharge 
from the office of a clerk to that 
gentleman in the Exchequer. Some 
little turn to dissipation aad expen- 
sive companions early in his life led to 
a small deviation from honesty, in a 
theft of ducats from his father; but 
he expiated his crime by bitter re- 
pentance. There is a curious anec- 
dote of the Castle of -Chartley in 
Staffordshire, now reduced to two 
round towers and a wall between 
them, which introduced him to the 
notice of the Earl of Essex, where 
he rescued from death a laundry-maid, 
who with two others bad fallen into 
the moat in pursuing their occupation. 
The favour he thus acquired produced 
nearly fatal consequences with an en- 
vious person who spoke against his 
character; with whom Wilson would 
have fought a duel ; and te his affect- 
ing account of this deviation from 
morality, and a subsequent encounter 
with an Irish wrestler, we would ree 
commend the presumptuous seeker of 
honour, as an antidote to that false 
pride which leads to single combat. 
As the life of Wilson is by no means 
new to our Readers as relatedby him- 

self, 
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self, we shall omit the remainder, 
and merely mention additional infor- 
mation, amongst which are the heads 
of his will proved Oct. 16,1652. He 
resided, when it was made, at Felsied 
in Essex; and its dispositions do his 
memory honour, as charity and gra- 
titude are its predominant character- 
istics. The Earl and Countess of 
Warwick received from him the whole 
of his library, and 50/. to be laid out 
in purchasing “ a piece of gold plate” 
asa memorial particularly applying 
to the latter, “ in testimony,” as he 
adds, “ of my humble duty and gra- 
titade for all her noble and undesery- 
ed favours to me.” 

No. V1. of the Appendix consists of 
a character of Wilson, written by 
Edward Bathurst, B. D. Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, which is 
transcribed from the original MS note 
on a leaf prefixed to the copy of his 
“ Bistory of Great Britain,” folio, 
London, 1653, now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ The Author of this History, Mr. 
Arthur Wilson, was a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity Colledge, in Oxon, when Dr. 
Kettell was president, for the space of 
one whole year, 1632, being then in his 
full ripeness of age ; during which time 
he was very punctuall in frequenting the 
chappel and hall, and in observing all 
orders of the Coliedge and University. 
He had little skill in the Latin tongue, 
less in the Greek, a good readiness im 
the French, and some smattering in the 
Dutch. He had travailed in Germany, 
France, and Spain. He was well seen 
in the Mathematicks, and was a com- 
mendable poet. He made some Come- 
dies, which were acted at Black-Friers 
in London, by the King’s players, and 
in the Act time at Oxon, with good ap- 
plause, himself being present. Part of 
this book he composed in Trinity Col- 
ledge, some yeares before the civill 
warrs. He attended on Robert Deve- 
reux Earle of Essex from his* youth; 
from whom he afterwards received an 
yearly pension. So that the Reader 
may the less wonder if he finde him 
somewhat falsbyassed, favouring that 
Earle and allyes, and vnder-prizing such 
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as were more in the King’s favour, His 
carriage was very ceurteous and oblig- 
ing, and such as might become a 
well-bred gentleman. Having had a 
good knowledge of him, and some ac- 
quaintance with him, I thought te 
give the Reader this Artes 

This is followed by Wood’s account 
of him, which a note in the writing 
of Thomas Warton says, is partly 
transcribed from Bathurst’s character 
of Wilson; and this remark is con. 
ae by the first glance on each ar- 
ticle. 

Our exordium has, we trust, ex- 
cited some interest for Master Wilson 
in the minds of the Bibliomaniacs our 
readers; and presuming upon that 
supposition, we shall present them 
with the explanatory Advertisement 
prefixed to his “ Inconstant Lady.” 

“ The Manuscript, from which the 
Play now brought before the Publick is 
printed, was bequeathed, in the 
1755, to the Bodleian Library, by Rich- 
ard Rawlinson, D.C. L. Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and, 
for many years, a Gentleman Commoner 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. ' 

“ In 1646 and 1653*, three Plays 
were entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company as the produetiens of 
Arthur Wilson; their titles were, Tax 
Switzer, Tue Corporat, and Tue Is- 
CONSTANT Lavy; but it does not appear, 
that either of them was printed. 

“ By a list of dramatic pieces formerly 
in the possession of John Warburton, 
Esq. Somerset Herald, we find that Tux 
INcONSTANT Lapy (erroneously ascribed 
to WILLIAM WILSON) was, at one time, 
in his collection of old plays in manu- 
script; but as most of these were de- 
stroyed through carelessness (see Notes 
at the end of the volume), this play was 
supposed to have shured the fate of its 
companions, and to be totally lost, till 
Dr. Rawlinson’s copy was accidentally 
discovered. 

*« From this copy the present edition of 
Tue Inconstant Lapy has been printed 
with the greatest care, retaining line for 
line, letter for letter, as in the original 
MS. This will account for a very singu- 
lar orthography in some places, and aa 
erroneous division of the metre in others; 





* « 40Sept. 1646, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Mozely entered for their copies, under 
the hands of Mr. Langley and Mr. Whitaker, Wardens, these several Tragedies. 
hereunder mentioned, viz.—Here follows a long list of 48 plays by various writers, 


* Switzer, 


among which 
The Corporall, 


by Mr. Wilson.’ 


“ Sept. 9th, 1653, Mr. Mozely entered for his copies, the several Plays following, 
—Here follow$ a long list of 42 Plays by various writers, the last of which is, 
* The Inconstayt Lady, by Arth. Wilsongy” © . * : 


a systems 
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a system which was deemed necessary, 
in compliance with the present taste for 
bibliographical accuracy. 

* Of the Autber all the particulars 
that can now be recovered are, it is 
hoped, given in the Appendix. As it 
appeared very likely, that some entries 
in the Register at Felsted might afford 
further information relative to our Au- 
thor and his family, application was 
made to the resident Minister, Mr. 
John Simpson, who informs by letter, 
that the volume containing the burials, 
&c. from 1636 to 1678, bas been Jost for 
many years. He adds, moreover, that 
the Vicar of the parish has some recol- 
lection of an inscription to Wilson’s 
memory; but this cannot be retrieved, as 
that part of the chancel where the stone 
lays is now covered with pews for the 
convenieyce of the parishioners. 

“We are obliged for some of the 
Notes, and various hints and improve- 
ments, to Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. In- 
gram, Mr, Lodge, Mr. Utterson, Mr. 
Gilchrist, Mr. Henry Ellis, and Mr. 
Haslewood, And we owe to Mr, Coch- 
rane, of Fleet-street, an exact copy of 
the entries from the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters, relating te our Author's three 
plays.” 

The Play isdivided as usual into five 
acts,and those subdivided into scenes, 
but the Author leaves it to the ima- 
gination of the Reader, or fancy of 
the Manager, to create the actual 
places where the dialogue is conduct- 
ed, with the exception that the Coun- 
oj must be supposed “ Burgundie.” 
There are thirteen characters, four of 
which are of the female sex, and the 
language is in blank verse. The play 
extends to 105 pages. As we conceive 
nothing can be more unpleasant to 
the auditor of a new piece, than the 
developement of the fable, previous 
to the representation, so we feel no 
disposition to take from the zest of 
perusing this play by giving more 
than part of a scene of it as a speci- 
men, which in our opinion is credita- 
ble to the genius and invention of the 
Author. 

% Enter Aramant. 

* Ara. Here's no falce brothers, sure, 

nor no falce women : 
Theise woods breed noe such monsters— 

I'le dwell heere— 

The harmeles beasts are my companions. 
Now I may sleepe secure, but that I feele 
An vukind noise that whispers to mee, 
Aramant, [spirit ? 
Thou art vndone for ever. Where art, 
I do coniure thee post away theise shapes 
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That hurry in my braines. Where shalt 
I rest ; [to vex mee ? 
I shall find none here. Who's this come 
More monsters yert ! 
Enter Cloris. 
Clo. Alas.! hee raues. 
Ara. What art thou ? 
Art thou a daughter of thinne ayre or 
. earth ? 
A child of night or day ? 
Clo, | am a woman. 
Ara. Then none of theise, and yett 
compos’d of all, 
A faire and firme, darke-minded vanitie. 
But you do seeme to weepe! O, you haue 
teares, [and vowes, 
Sad killing teares ; weepe on | pray :— 
Haue you no blasting ones ? Keepe of —> 
What power ~ [hurtfull ? 
Makes vs affect that most, that is most 
I will not looke vpon yee—1 haue reason 
now— 
Where abouts lyes thy soule ? 
Clo, In euery part. 
Ara. No, there is none in thy face: 
that’s not deform’d: shall find 
But draw that painted curtaine, wee 
A horrid figure vnder it, would fright 


Man in his best of reason. But I like 
thee— 
Speake truly what thou art, 
Clo, | am a spirit, [in thee; 


The genius of that love once dwelling 
Which bad a noble habitation, - 
Till vnkind vsage forc’t it from thy 
brest, flack againe— 
And then I went with it, to bring it 
And I haue brought it for thee. 
Ara, O, where is it? 
Clo, Wrapt vp within my hart, 
Ara. How shail I come by ’t? 
Clo. 1 will infuse it by some bappie 
charme, 
If you will leaue your rage. 
Ara, | pri’the doe then. ~ 
Clo. But come not nere mee ’till I do 
present it, are ayrie, 
Least it take wing againe, for spirits 
Not to hee toucht: this loue I bring is 
such 
Vatill it bee applyed. 
Ara. Come, show thy skill, 
Thou prittie spirit, for wee must giue way 
Vunto those powers that dispose of vs. 
He setts downe, she rubs his temples. 
Song *. 
Clo. Hee sleepes! A blessed silence 
crowne his ey-lids, — [am 1? 
And:shut vp all his rage! But where 
Aw I not lost in finding him? O Loue, 
How thou dost arme thy seruants! Wild 
beasts new (gers 
Cannot affright mee, nor my sister’s an- 
Which is as terrible; I followed him 





* Omitted for brevity. 
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As eagerly as hunters doe their chace, 
Or as the ayre persues an emptie place; 
And yett. I feale no vnchast thought 
within mee. [tice gards 
Bee witnes, you high powers, whose jus- 
The innocent ; and as my spotles, free 
And artlesse hart speakes truth, so pros- 
per mee.” 
Actus seeundus, Serna IV. p. 40. 
We may observe, generally, that the 
Notes are both useful and amusing. 


29. Treatise on. Natural and Practical 
Agriculture. By-William Greaves, of 
Sheffield. Published by J. Bumpus. 
8vo, pp. 68. 

THIS Treatise, the result of atten- 
tive observation and active experi- 
ence, consists of practical and judici- 
ous remarks on the important heads 
of Vegetation, Seeds, Trees, Farina, 
Mildew, Smut, Sowing, Ploughing, 
Reaping, Ridging of Land, Paring 
and Burning, Weeding, . Injuriousness 
of Fallows, Application of Manures, 
Turnips, and to avoid the Bly, Laying 
down Land in Grass, Preventing Hay 
from Firing, and of the Drill System, 
in a plain and uvebtrusive style. The 
Author, on the Cover of his Book, par- 
ticularly requests that no Purchaser 
will lend it, or inform any other per- 
son except his own family of the con- 
tents,but to try the maxims laid down, 
and then imsert a paragraph in some 
= Newspaper to say how they 

ave answered, so far ashe may have 
tried them; as in so doing he will 
oblige the Publisher, and likewise the 

Publick at large, by giving them that 

information. 

We refrain from enlarging on seve- 
ral of the very interesting hints dis- 
coverable in his Work. The cool sci- 
entific Agriculturalist will be struck 
with the rational ideas which are 
thrown out; and we hope they will 
lead to a more improved application 
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of soil, and tend to obviate, in som¢g 
measure, the mortifying disappoint- 
ment of a failing crop. 


30. Dyer’s History of the University and 
Colleges in Cambridge; continued 
from p. 153. 

WE retura with real pleasure to 

Mr. Dyer’s introductory observations. 


“* The first and mast authentic do- 
cuments respecting Cambridge lie in 
the archives of their respective Col- 
leges, and consist of charters of foun- 
dation, licences of mortmain, and bulls 
of Popes; of papers relating to livings, 
estates, and benefactors ; to the customs 
and jurisdiction of the University, and 
fragments of College History. Many. 
papers relating to different Colleges are 
in the libraries so rich in MSS.—Archhi- 
shop Parker’s in Bene't’s College, and 
Genville’s and Caius’s. In the Univer- 
sity there are ‘but two or three, with the 
exception of Mr. Baker's.—The Bodleian 
Library at Oxford contains MSS. whiel 
relate to Cambridge: but the Harleian, 
Cottonian, and Sloanian Libraries, in the 
British Museum, are very aburidant. [ 
am, indeed, disposed to felieve, that 
those three Libraries possess more con- 
cerning Cambridge than all the Cam- 
bridge MSS, in the public and private 
Libraries put together ; arid of the prin- 
cipal of these MSS, whether in the Libra- 
ries at Cambridge, or in the Museum, 
it may not be improper to say a few 
words.—The principal of those that re- 
hate to the University at large are pre- 
served in the public chest, and by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Registrar; and of 
these the best known is the famous Liber 
Niger, or Black Book, of which niore 
in its due place. At present I shall only 
say, that, before Mr. Hare made his 
Collection, this book was considered of 
great use, though some part was never 
considered as of any authority.—In the 
year 1587, Robert Hare, esq. formerly 
of Caius College *, completed his famous 
Register of all the Charters, Liberties, 





* “ In Caius’s Library there is, among the MS collections, another MS, written « 
by Mr. Hare.” 
“Tt will be seen by the following inscription, that Hare was a'Catholick—it is 


from the Registrar’s copy: “ Ad honerem et gloriam omnipotentis domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, Salvatoris Mundi, ejusdemg ; gloriosissime et beatissime genetricis 
Marie Virginis, sanctorumq: omnium celestium. Ego, Robertus Hare, arwiger, 
hoc opus privilegiorum, libertatum, aliorumg. rescriptorum negotia, alme et imma- 


culate Universitatis igi eoncernentium, ex archivis regiis, variisq: regis- 
tris antiquis, & monumentis fide dignis, magno labore et sumptu in bunc ordinem 
per regum seriem collegi, & in tria volumina redegi in favorem & commodam tam 
modernorum, quam futurorum, venerabilium, cancellarii, magistrorum et schala- 
rium ejusdem celebratissime Universitatis. Si quid eis cedat in commedym, sit 
honor & laus Deo & mihi peccatori in selutem anime.—Amen,” ) 


Gent. Mag. September, 1814, and 
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and Privileges of the University and 
Town, of which the original is in the 
blic chest. The Vice-Chancellor and 
egistrar too has each a copy, made by 
Hare himself in 1589. — However little 


_ eonsequence some of the originals pos- 


' sess, yet as a transcript, Hare's Collec- 


tions are allowed hy all to be faithful, 
correct, aud of the highest authority ; 
and Hare received the public thanks of 
the University for his most assiduous 
performance. — There are four large vo- 
lumes of this collection, of which three 
relate to the University, and one to the 
Town. An index to these volumes was 
written by Dr. Parris, of Sidney College, 
in 1735, and afterwards passed through 
the hands of Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus 
College. Both were Viee-Chancellors in 
their turn, and by right of office pos- 
sessed Hare’s Register; and few men 
were ever better acquainted with the 
affairs of the University.” 

In a subsequent page, speaking of 
the sources of his isformation, Mr. 
Dyer says, 

‘* The principal of these are, two MS 
volumes, in quarto, entitled an Index 
to Hare’s Collections of the Charters and 
Privileges of the University, from the 
earliest time, together with a Collection 
of Statutes, Graces, Decrees of Heads, 
Interpretations of Statutes, and King's 
Letters, from the year 1570, when Eli- 
zabeth’s Statutes were first given, to the 
middle of the last Century, made from 
the Vice-Chancellors’ and Proctors’ 
Books, and from the Grace Books 
and other Records of the University, 
and since revised and corrected with 
some eare; signed and written by F. 
S. Parris, 1735. — This is the -valuable 
MS, already described; and Dr. Parris, 
the compiler, bas already been spoken 
of as Vice-Chancellor, and as best ac- 
quainted of any man in-his time with 
the archives of the University. For this 
knowledge he was indebted to Hare's 
Collections. Dr. Francis Sawyer Parris 
was principal librarian, and chosen mas- 
ter of Sidney College, in 1746. He left 
at his decease to the College, a very va- 
juable library, together with 600/; and 
it is not improbable that these volumes 
have strayed, as valuable bovks some- 
times do, from their proper course. I 
purchased them of Mr. Barrington, 
bookseller in the Strand, who informed 
me, that be purchased them of a book- 
seller who had left off business. — These 
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two volumes I have called an Index, and 


so they are, in mavst exact chronological 
order, Staining the. Seses q every 
chapter in iiarse’s Collection; 2ut they 


contain a vast deal more ; viz. the prin- 
cipal charters at Jarge, of the University, 
from the iime at whicl they are univer. 
saliy allowed to be authentic. So, that 
the Reader will perceive, ' am possessed 
of some things that might be consider. 
ed secret, of ‘many that are most valu- 
able, and of all, perhaps, that are worth 
publicity. The worth of these volumes 
is obvious. They are important in them- 
selves; interesting, though it were only 
from curiosity; but to me, for the pur- 
pose of accurate inquiry, they are inva- 
luable; and I have considered them as a 
balance against many disadvantages, 
which, in the inquisitiveness and ardour 
of investigation, I have often seriously 
experienced, of not being an M. A., and 
of not being always on the spot to con- 
sult archives, — 1 suspect, by the mark 
C. A. subjoined to a short note on the 
side of the first page, that these volumes 
afterwards became the property of Dr, 
Charles Ashton, master of Jesus College. 
The hand-writing was immediately re- 
cognized by a gentleman of that College 
weil acquainted witb it. It is, however, 
not probable that these books were among 
the MSS. bequeathed by Dr. Ashtun to 
Jesus college. Had they been so, they 
must have appeared in some catalogue 
of MSS. in the library, and must have 
been known to have been there by the 
above gentleman, to whom | shewed Dr, 
Parris’s volumes. At my decease, pro- 
bably, I shall give them an opportunity 
of finding their proper bome.” 


The other MS Collections relative 
to Cambridge are, principally, those 
of Baker, Cole, und Richardson. The 
“agg Works are those of Dr. Caius, 
Stow, Abp. Parker, Mr. Parker of 
Caius College, 1622, Fuller, Carter, 
Loggan, Blomefield, and Masters ; to 
which may be added Mr. R. Smrth's MS 
additions to Carter from the original 
in the possession of Mr. Nichols*; and 
some previous labours of Mr, Dyer 
himself, which he thus describes: 

** I must conceive it some advantage 
to this work, that I had, some years 
since, written the igiana, in & 
periodical publication. This latter abridg- 
ed me of my accustomed desultoriness 
both of reading and writing, by subject- 





“In the § Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. V. p. 48, may be seen a list of Mr. Smyth's 


other Writings and Collections. 


It is there added, and I doubt not with truth, 


that whatever is more particularly valuable in Carter’s History either of the County 


er Universi 
buted to” 


r. Robert Smyth— as, i 
passage in the Literary Anecdotes.” 


of Cambridge (for he published the Histories of both), is to be attri- 
indeed, I conjectured myself, before I read the 
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ing me to a Series of reading, to habits 
of reflection, and a course of writing, 
concerningCambridge. They were com- 
posed with the greatest attention; and, 
during their progress through the press, 
for three years, | was assiduous in my 
visits both to Cambridge and the British 
Museum. The Cantabrigiana are not, 
as Anas commonly are considered, merely 
extracts from one or more writers: the 
extracts are very few, correctly distin- 
guished, and always acknowledged. The 
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body of the work consists of my own ob- 
servations on men, books, MSS. with 
other articles, deemed interesting, re- 
specting Cambridge. There exist rea 
sons fur my being thus particular and 
explicit. It was part of the ment 
entered into with the Editor, that I 
should make such use of those papers as 
I deemed proper, in any future publice- 
tion of my own: I have accordinglp 
made a little use of them in the present 
history, though but a little.” 











REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


** Chaque compositeur posséde un cachet qu’il imprime A tous ses ouvrages, un 
style qui lui est propre, qui tient & sa maniére de sentir.”—Bai.vot. 


7. Griffin’s first Concerto for the Piano- 
forte, with Accompaniments for a full 
Orchestra: dedicated to Mr. J. B. Cra- 
mer; Opera I. pp. 20. Gs. Gd. Clementi 
and Co. 

MR. G. E. Griffin is considered, we 
believe, to be the first in excellence 
of Mr. J. Cramer’s pupils.. He cer- 
tainly possesses great musical taste, 
and bids fair to become eminent in 
composition. The present concerto 


evinces great fire and brilliancy of 

imagination ; but no great originality 

of rgb the passages, in general, are 
y 


high ished and pleasing; but 
they are well known, and strike us 
like variations or improvements of 
the ideas of other authors. Lodeed it 
is hy analyzing the works of others, 
and endeavourivg to imitate their 
pleasing peculiarities and modes of 
expression, that the youag composer, 
who has vanquished the chief difticul- 
ties of counterpoint, acquires, by de- 
grees, a style of hisown. If he isde- 
void of sensibility, his compositions, 
howsoever correct, will be dry and 
inelegant; for a susceptibility of pas- 
sion is absolutely necessary to produce 
and to enjoy the higher beauties of 
the art. Let it not be understood 
that we reprove the Author for the 
resemblance to which we have alluded ; 
for it no-where amounisto plagiarism, 
We may reasonably expect that the 
more he composes, the more we shall 
find of originality in his productions. 
Expressive originality is the only cri- 
terion of a composer’s genius. How 
very rarely we meet with it? The 
authors, imitations of whose works 
we find in this concerto, are, Cramer, 
Steibelt, Viotti, and Camidge. The 
common plen of a modern solo con- 


certo requires three movements, an 
adagio between two allégros. Ac- 
cording to Quantz, the first move- 
ment stould occupy about five, the 
second five or six, and the third three 
or four minutes, in the performance ; 
the whole concerto requiring about a 
guarter of ga hour. The character, 
the number, and the duration of the 
movements may, however, be varied 
at the composer's discretion. Mr. 
Griffin commences with a largo macs- 
toso of 13 measures, common Lime, in 
the key of A, major mode. It ends 
on the dominant, and is followed by 
an allegro moderato in common time, 
of 369 measures; of which the first 
Tlarea tutti, bezioning and ending 
in the major triad of A; the next 104 
are the first solo, begiuning in A and 
ending with a perfeci close on the do- 
minaot; the next 12 area tutti in E; 
the next 61 are the second solo, com- 
mencing in E major, and terminating 
with a perfect close on C & minor; 
the 19 following are a tutti, leadin 
from the latter key into A major; the 
third solo, beginning like the first, 
occupies the next 90 measures; the 
remaining 12 are a tulfi in the origi- 
nal key. The great variety of mo- 
dulation that is usually found in the 
second sulo, renders it the least pleas- 
ing to common ears, and the most 
difficult to common players who have 
little acquaintance with the theery of 
harmony. One motive to poms 
thorough bass is, that it enables the 
performer to execute with greater 
ease and certainty, and to eojoy with 
higher relish, those uncommon mo- 
dulations. Mr. Griffin’s slow move- 
ment is iv B,a /arghetto of 83 meas 
Mrs. Jordan's air the Blue Beil with 
variations. 
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variations, The last movement isa 
rondo allegrétio, of 283 measures, in 
two-crochet common time. It is in 
this we find some resemblance to Ca- 
midge and Viotti.. A passage on page 


. 23 reminds ws of Rameau’s Reveille- 


‘matin :-se much for musical associ- 
alien! 


6. The -rocket, a new Jubilee Waliz, 
for the Pianoforte; composed and in- 
scribed to Colonel Congreve, by Samuel 
Wesley. pp. 3. 1s. 6d. Hodsoll. 

IT is certain that the ingenious Co- 
lonel hias been more successful in sk y- 
rockets than the composer. It is la- 

-mentable that this very learned musi- 

cian shuuld not find it more advanta- 
eous to employ his distinguished ta- 

ents on their proper objects thau on 
unmeaning trifles, like the present, 
that do him no credit. But to the 

enerality, wealth is preferable to 
ame; and il n’y a rien de tel pour se 
défaire de sa marchandise, que de sa- 
voir la tourner au gré de Vacheteur. 

This waltz will amuse those who are 

artial to the easy trick of sliding the 
er upthe keys of the instrument. 

In these slides, we find consecutive 
perfect fifths which some composers 
would avoid; they are, however, 
very inoffensive. In Mr. Wesley’s 
trifles there is always harmony, never 
sentiment-expression. For the sake 
of young organists, we wish he would 
continue his organ voluntaries, aban- 
doping trifles to composers of inferior 
knowledge. 


9. “ Where shall the Lover rest ?”” Song 

of Fitz Eustace, from Marmion ; the 

ic for 3 Voices. Dedicated to Miss 

George, by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. 
Doc. pp. 5. 2s. 6d. Power. 


IT is curious to observe how differ- 
eully the same words are set to mu- 
sick by different composers. This 
beautitul song has been furnished with 
musick by . Clarke, Attwood, and 
others; but Clarke's is the most 
known and admired. The present, 
having bass solos, capvot be perform- 
ed with good effect by one singer, 
Tike Clarke's, As in many of Sir 
John’s songs, there is a peculiar ele- 
gance and softness of character, often 
approaching to sickliness and affecta- 
tion. Ina the twelfth measure on page 
i, there is a favourite jerk in the me- 
ludy, common to bim aud Mr. Tho- 
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mas Moore. This has sometimes a 
proper effect, but generally the re. 
verse. The sweet melody of the 
tenth measure, page 2, is token, 
changing the key, from the 14th 
measure of ** Balmy Sweetness ever 
flowing,” by Dr. Boyce. (Hyde's Col- 
lection, v. 2. 16.) 


10. Instructions for the Pianeforte, con, 
sisting of 32 Progressive Lessons, finger- 
ed, prefaced, and interspersed with va- 
rious necessary Observations ; to which 
is added a short Prelude in the seven 
principal keys; the whole com , 
selected, and arranged, by F. J. Klose, 
pp: 17. 5s. Lavenu. 


THE lessons are very short and 
easy, like Chalioner’s, and the posi- 
tion of the hand is seldom changed, 
circumstances which render them pro- 

er for young beginners of dull intel. 
ect. The fingering is for the most 
part unobjectionable; the boek is 
well printed, and the price moderate, 
Many teachers would prefer i 
ning the 20th lesson with the second 
‘finger to beginning with the fourth 
on a short key, as marked. On page 
9, al segno is used for dal segno; aud 
on page 17, guiste, for giusto; stave 
is used for staff; and bar instead of 
measure. The book contains no di 
rections for the pupil’s position at the 
instrument, nor tor holding the hands 
over the keys. 


11. The Pearl, a Ballad, sung by Miss 
Rennell, in the Comic Opera of the 
Farmer's Wife ; written by C. a 

' gun. composed by Wm. Reeve, 1s, 
Preston. : 

THE words of this Song area good 
burlesque on a certain class of ele 
gantly printed UWallads; and Mr, 
Reeve's musick is rather pretty. 





Music Meetings. 

_ Gloucester, 86th Trienial Meeting of 
the three choirs, Sept. Collection at the 
Cathedral £.693. 18s. 2d. Mr. Mutlow 
conductor. : 

Newcastle, Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23, Mr. 
Ashiey, conductor. 

Chester, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30. Mr, 
Greatorex, conductor. : 
- Birmingham, Oct. 5, 6; 7. Mr. Grea 
torex, conductor. 

Winchester, Oct. 13, 14, 15, Dr. Chard, 
conductor, : 
. Exeter, Oct. 19, 20, 21. Mr. Paddow, 
conductor, . 
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SONG or Tus FAIRIES, 
By Lorp Tavatow, 
[ JNDERNEATH the planet’s beam, 
Which pale Hecate guides, 
We trip it o’er the silv’ry stream, 
Footing the salt tides : 
Here and theré we sport and play, 
Laughing at the substant day, 
For Titania is our queen, 
And we are seldom seen: 


But, when lovers pass the seas, 
Under the cold moon, 

We, to do their spirits ease, 

Seck their pillows soon : 

_ Theu we Gill their minds, God wot, 
\With a kiss, a smile, what not? 
For so Titania bids, 

To bless their sleeping lids. 


With the moon ia journey thus, 
Pendent on her pallid face, 

Night is pregaant joy to us, 

We the wat’ry circle trace: 
Sometimes dive injo the deep, 
Sometimes on thé moonbeams sleep, 
Sometimes soat on high, 

Where our queen bids us fly. 


Sparkling seas, and night we love, 
Swelling floods, and golden air, 
When the lover looks above, 
Delighting in despair: 

But to-morrow ne’er we know, 

For Aurora is our foe : 

The moon’s brave children, we 
Away from Phosphor flee. 


LINES 
Composed as a Congratulatory Address to the 
Axtiep Soverzicns on their Visit to 
Oxrorb. 
Redeunt Saturnia regna.—Virg. Ecl. 5, 
FrRoM deep embow’ring shades and 
Gothic cells, [dwells, 
Where, wrapt in thought, celestial Science 
Oxonia calls, with glad wiumphant voice, 
And, crown’d with olive, bids her sons 
rejoice. 
Long thro’ these groves the distant 
peal of war {gleam’d from far 
Had roid; and o’er these turrets 
The lurid flames which wrapt the 
Tyrant’s car; 
When from his eyrie, high in arctic snows, 
Resistless rush’d the eagle on his foes ; 
He hurl’d Heav’n’s vengeance on the 
Usurper’s might, [night, 
And quench’d his Comet fires in endless 
For ever then the blood-red standard furl’d, 
And bless’d with peace a liberated world. 
Yes ! A. enchantress Peace her snowy 
and [land ; 
Wen rich in blessings, o’er our smiling 


POETRY: 


Yes ! France, long prostrate, now revives 
to see 
HerMonar@hreigningand ber children free: 


Free to entwine, fotgetting all their woes, 


Her opening lily with her rival's rose ; 
Whilst proud Britansia, Empress of the 
Main, © [agaiu; 

Lifts from ber cliffs the branch of peace 
And bids her guardian thunders round thé 
shore, {more. 
Roll one loud peal of joy — then roll no 


By patriot ardour fired, the classic 
throng ° [songs 
Join, willing joim, the dear, the rapturous 
Swell ae their sacred hyma the buoyaat 
hail. 
And bid their Prince, their mighty Pl amang 
* Hail! sacred Sovereign, to these hal- 
low’d walls, [calls 
Where memory, taught by gratitade, re- 
Thy lengthen’d line of sires, whose fos- 
tering care (declare. 
These antique tow’rs, these awfal fanes 
Perhaps e’en now thy Alfred’s shade de- 
scends 
QOler this proud scene, serenely smiling, 
Stili feels a Father’s pride, and joys to see 
His work completed and adorn’d by thee. 
Wise, vigorous,. prompt, and fearless 
form’d to stand [land, 
Heav’n’s chosen guardian of our favoured 
Thy praise, dread Prince, shall wake the 
classic lyre, 
Worthy to reign—and worthy of thy Sire : 
And ail thy sons in one loud chorus sing, 
Hail! great Delivense, Conquerer, Father, 
King. 
Nor yet, illustrious Frederic, should the 
Muse 
To twine a laurel wreath for thee refuse, 
Did not.the olive round thy sacred head 
A chaster beam, a lovelier radiante shed. 
Thy diadem, with spotless honour worn, 
A starry wreath—thy virtues bust adorn; 
And even Victory in the ardeous fight 
Glows on thy virgin crown with softer light. 
From war and tumult once again retired, 
Take, virtuous Prince, the bliss so long de- 
sired: 
Peace on thy fertile plains again shall smile, 
Peace shall thy hours of solitude beguile, 
And bless the groves that shade thy sweet 
sequestered Isle *¥. 
But who with rash adventurous hand 
shall raise [praise? 
For thee, great Thunderer, the hymn of 
Who tell the terrors of thy warlike form 
The deathful gloomof thy embattled storm? 





* A beautiful villa, belonging to the 
Kiug of Prussia, to which he frequently 
retires, called the Pfanen Insel, or Island 
of Peacocks, 

. When, 
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variations, The last movement isa 
rondo allegrétio, of 283 measures, in 
dwo-crochet common time. It is in 
this we find some resemblance to Ca- 
midge and Viotti.. A passage on page 
. 23 reminds us of Rameau’s Reveille- 
matin: ‘sq much for musical associ- 
alien! 


6. The -vocket, a new Jubilee Waltz, 

the Pianoforte; composed and in- 

scribed to Colonel Congreve, by Samuel 
Wesley. pp. 3. 1s. 6d. Hodsoll. 


IT is certain that the ingenious Co- 
lonel hias been more successful ia sky- 
rockets than the composer. It is la- 

-mentable that this very learned musi- 
cian should not fiod it more advanta- 
eous to employ his distinguished ta- 
ents on their proper objects thav on 
unmeaning trifles, like the present, 
‘that do bim no credit. But to the 
enerality, wealth is preferable to 
ame; and il n’y a rien de tel pour se 
défaire de sa marchandise, que de sa- 
voir la tourner au gré de Uacheteur. 
This waltz will amuse those who are 
artial to the easy trick of sliding the 
nger upthe keys of the instrument. 
In these slides, we find consecutive 
perfect fifths which some composers 
would avoid; they are, however, 
very inoffensive. In Mr. Wesley's 
trifles there is always harmony, never 
sentimeni-expression. For the sake 
of young organists, we wish he would 
continue his organ voluntaries, aban- 
doping trifles to composers of inferior 
knowledge. 


9. “ Where shall the Lover rest ?”’ Song 

of Fitz Eustace, from Marmion ; the 

ic for 3 Voices. Dedicated to Miss 

George, by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. 
Doc. pp. 5. 2s. 6d. Power. 


IT is curious to observe how differ- 
ently the same words are set to mu- 
sick by different composers, This 
beautitul song has been furnished with 
musick by Clarke, Attwood, and 
others; but Clarke's is the most 
known and admired. The preseut, 
having bass solos, canuot be perform- 
ed with good effect by one singer, 
Tike Clarke's, As in maoy of Sir 
John’s songs, there is a peculiar ele- 
gance and softness of character, often 
approaching to sickliness and affecta- 
tion. Ja the twelfth measure on page 
i, there is a favourite jerk in the me- 
lody, common to bim aud Mr. Tho- 


[Sept, 


mas Moore. This has sometimes a 
proper effect, but generally the re. 
verse. The sweet melody of the 
tenth measure, page 2, is taken, 
changing the key, from the 14th 
measure of “ Balmy Sweetness ever 
flowing,” by Dr. Boyce. (Hyde’s Col- 
lection, vy. 2. 16.) 


10. Instructions for the Pianaforte, con. 
sisting of 32 Progressive Lessons, finger- 
ed, prefaced, and interspersed with va- 
rious necessary Observations ; to which 
is added a short Prelude in the seven 
principal keys; the whole com A 
selected, and arranged, by F, J. Kivse, 
PP: 17. 5s. Lavenu. 


THE lessons are very short and 
easy, like Challoner’s, and the posi- 
tion of the hand is seldom changed, 
circumstances which render them pro- 
per for young beginners of dull iatel- 
lect. The fingering is for the most 
part unobjectionable; the boek is 
well printed, and the price moderate, 
Many teachers would prefer begin- 
ning the 20th lesson with the second 
‘finger to beginning with the fourth 
on a short key, as marked. On page 
9, al segno is used for dal segno; and 
on page 17, guiste, for giusto; stave 
is used for staff; and bar instead of 
measure. The book contains no di- 
rections for the pupil’s position at the 
instrument, bor for holding the hands 
over the keys. 


11. The Pearl, a Baliad, sung by Miss \ 


Rennell, in the Comic Opera of the 


Farmer's Wife ; written by C. Dibdi 
* gun. composed by Wm. Reeve. 1s. 6d 
Preston. : 
THE words of this Song area good 
burlesque on a certain class of ele- 


gantly printed Uallads; and Mr, 
eeve's musick is rather pretty. 


Music Meetings. 

_ Gloucester, 86th Trienial Meeting of 
the three choirs, Sept. Collection at the 
Cathedral £.693. 18s. 2d. Mr. Mutlow 
conductor. . 

Newcastle, Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23, Mr. 
Ashiey, conductor. 

Chester, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30. Mr, 
Greatorex, conductor. : 
' Birmingham, Oct. 5, 6; 7. Mr. Grea- 
torex, conductor. 

Winchester, Oct. 13, 14, 15. Dr.-Chard, 
conductor. . 
: Exeter, Oct. 19, 20, 21. Mr. Paddow, 


conductor, ? 
. SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY: 


SONG or Tue FAIRIES, 
By Lorp Tavuatow. 
{ JNDERNEATH the planet’s beam, 
Which pale Hecate guides, 
We trip it o’er the silv’ry stream, 
Footing the salt tides : 
Here and theré we sport and play, 
Laughing at the substant day, 
For Titania is our queen, 
And we are seldom seen: 


But, when lovers pass the seas, 
Under the cold moon, 

We, to do their spirits ease, 

Seck their pillows soon : 

. Théu we Gill their minds, God wot, 
With a kiss, a smile, what not? 
For so Titania bids, 

To bless their sleeping lids. 


With the moon ia journey thus, 
Pendent on her pallid face, 

Night is pregaant joy to us, 

We the wat’ry circle trace: 
Sometimes dive ingo the deep, 
Sometimes on thé moonbeams sleep, 
Sometimes seat on high, 

Where our queen bids us fly. 


Sparkling seas, and night we love, 
Swelling floods, and golden air, 
When the lover looks above, 
Delighting in despair: 

But to-morrow ne’er we know, 

For Aurora is our foe : 

The moon’s brave children, we 
Away from Phosphor flee. 


LINES 
Composed as a Congratulatory Address to the 
Atiep Soverzicns on their Visit to 
Oxrorpb. 
Redeunt Saturnia regna.—Virg. Ecl. 5, 
FRoM deep embow’ring shades and 
Gothic cells, [dwells, 
Where, wrapt in thought, celestial Science 
Oxonia calls, with glad wiumphant voice, 
And, crown’d with olive, bids her sons 
rejoice. 
Long thro’ these groves the distant 
peal of war (gleam’d from far 
Had roll’d; and o’er these turrets 
The lurid flames which wrapt the 
Tyrant’s car; 
When from his eyrie, high in arctic snows, 
Resistless rush’d the eagle on his foes ; 
He hurl’d Heav’n’s vengeance on the 
Usurper’s might, [night, 
And quench’d his Comet fires in endless 
For ever then the blood-red standard furl’d, 
And bless’d with peace a liberated world. 
Yes ! the enchantress Peace her snowy 
hand [land ; 
Waves, rich in blessings, o’er our siniling 


Yes ! Fran, long prostrate, now revives 
0 see 
flerhdouerthreigingand ber children free: 


Free to entwine, forgetting all their woes, 


Her opening lily with her rival’s rose ; 
Whilst proud Britannia, Empress of the 
Main, [again; 

Lifts from her cliffs the branch of peace 
And bids her guardian thunders round tha 
shore, (more. 
Roll one loud peal of joy— then roll no 


By patriot ardour fired, the classic 
throng . [songs 
Join, willing jom, the dear, the rapturous 
Swell with their sacred hyma the buoyant 
gale, + hail. 
And bid their Prince, their mighty Patron, 
Hail! sacred Sovereign, to these hal- 
low’d walls, [calls 
Where memory, taught by gratitude, re- 
Thy lengthen’d line of sires, whose fos- 
tering care (declare. 
These antique tow’rs, these awfal fanes 
Perhaps e’en now thy Alfred’s shade de- 
scends [bends, 
Oler this proud scene, serenely smiling, 
Stili feels a Father’s pride, and joys to see 
His work completed and adorn’d by thee. 
Wise, vigorous,. prompt, and fearless 
form’d to stand [land, 
Heav’n’s chosen guardian of our favoured 
Thy praise, dread Prince, shall wake the 
classic lyre, 
Worthy to reign—and worthy of thy Sire : 
And ail thy sons in one loud chorus sing, 
Hail! great Delivenn, Conquerer, Father, 
King. 
Nor yet, illustrious Frederic, should the 
Muse 
To twine a laurel wreath for thee refuse, 
Did aot the olive round thy sacred head 
A chaster beam, a lovelier radiante shed. 
Thy diadem, with spotless honour worn, 
A starry wreath—thy virtues best adorn; 
And even Victory in the ardwous fight 
Glows on thy virgin crown with softer light. 
From war aad tumult once again retired, 
Take, virtuous Prince, the bliss so long de- 
sired : 
Peace on thy fertile plains again shall smile, 
Peave shall thy hours of solitude beguile, 
And bless the groves that shade thy sweet 
sequestered Isle *. 
But who with rash adventurous hand 
shall raise [praise? 
For thee, great Thunderer, the hymn of 
Who tell the terrors of thy warlike form 
The deathful gloomof thy embattled storm? 





* A beautiful villa, belongmg to the 
King of Prussia, to which he frequeatly 
retires, called the Pfauen Insel, or Island 
of Peacocks, 

. When, 
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When, peated, with a countless 
ost 
From Polar deserts to Batavia’s coast 
You came, bestowing in resistless fires 
On Earope’s sons the freedom oftheir sires? 
No meaver Bard—for, as he sunk in death, 
Thy praise delay’d great Klopstock’s fleet- 
ing breath * ; 
And, as he faulter’d on the verge of fate, 
His dying song to thee was consecrate, 
Once more the chords with lyric fervour 
rung, 
Avd fainting thus the sage prophetic sung: 
“* Europa’s songs thy conqu’riog arm shall 
tell, [dwell ; 
Her sons unborn shall ou thy glories 
Peace and Humanity shall ¢rown thy fame, 
And countless myriads venerate thy 
namet.” 
Yet, ere these humbler notesin silence 
die, 
One grateful tribute shall ascend the sky. 
Thou God of Battle-, by whose arm alone 
The Tyrant, trembling, left his bloodstain’d 
throne— {command 
Whose smile bids virtue bloom, and whose 
Meals with the balm of peace a bleeding 
land, [belong: 
To thee, for boundless good, our straius 
Thine was the saving power, be Thine the 
highest song. 


VERSES 
Recited in the Theatre, Oxronv, June 15, 

(¥FORD, exult! — behold the period 
come, [dome: 

When scepter’d heroes grace this classic 

Oxford, raise high thy head, and gladly pay 

Tbe homage due on this thy festal day. 

Oft bast thou here adjudg’d the Poet’s 

meed 

To valiant action and to virtuous deed : 

Here~oft have Warriors gloried in thy 
praise, 

And Statesmen here enjoy’d unfading bays, 

Bat not since first our Alfred’s star ap- 
pear’d, [rear’d, 

And thro’ the mists its morning splendour 

Has ever yet on Isis’ favoured stream 

Yon flaming orb diffus’d so bright a beam. 

For now to thee, great Prince, her vows 
sincere {here. 

Thy Oxford pays, and bids thee welcome 

Long may’st thou live on peaceful arts to 
smile, 

Anvdiong a Brunswick rule fair Albion’s Isle. 

Yes! we have beard, by hostile tumult 

torn (mourn. 

Thro’ all her states, desponding Europe 





* One of Klopstock’s last Odes was writ- 
ten in = of the Emperor Alexander. 
- und tausend Stimmen 
Veyerten Russiens Alexander. — 
Kaiser Alezander, 
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Yet Hope, eweet Seraph, sooth’d her anxi- 
ous breast, 

And lull’d her thus to visionary rest: 

** Lo! where mid Northern blasts yon flags 
unfarl’d 

Advance to renovate a prostrate world. 

See! how in crowds their dauatless legions 
frown ; [down. 

See ! how they pour like mountain torrents 

Hark! where on Gaul’s own plains their 
shouts declare, 

That God presides, the just avenger there.” 

And was in:eed the pleasing vision true ? 

Did Faucy then a real prospect view ? 

Yes! then she beard from Moscow’s tow’rs 
afar, 

And Berlin’s heights, the risiug din of war, 

Yes ! then she saw the kindred eagles soar 

From vast Siberia’s bounds to Liscay’s 
shore. 


Down, Despot, down: the mighty task 
is done ; 
Thy iron sceptre falls; thy course is run. 
And deem’d you not of this, mid northern 
snows, {arose ? 
When shrieks of death thro’ all thy ranks 
Mark’d you not well from off the Kremlin's 
height, (night, 
When lurid brightness scar’d the eye of 
How Justice then prepar’d thy deeds to 
weigh, 


hatitaguaen prophesied of Leipzic’s day? 


And that dread day did come. Throw 
off the chains 
From captive Kings: again a Louis reigns. 
Again to Gaul are Golden times restor’d, 
And willing thousands greet their rightful 
Lord. 


Speak, Europe, rescued from Qectite 

ing flood, [blood ? 

Had polar winters chill’d yon Empsroa’s 

Had Facperic’s converse with the tented 

field [steel’d ! 

His breast ’gaiust Mercy’s gentle influence 

No— by fair Gallia’s still unravag’d plains, 

Her towns unsack’d, her unpolluted fanes, 

By all her merchant wealth, and artist 

pride, [ful side, 

From Seine’s tall towers to Garonne’s fruit- 

By her fall’aTyrant’s show of princely state, 
His limbs unchain’d, his life inviolate, 

By these, far lands and distant times shall 

know, {foe.” 

** How Christian valour spares the prostrate 


Still not to you, Great Chiefs, tho’ high 
your praise [lays ; 
Transcend the Historian’s pen, or Poet’s 
Yet net to you alone shall mortals bow 
In awful Jove, and pay the gratefal vow; 
But ye yourselves must bow, your praise 
be given, 
.To Him the poke of Lords, your King in 
heaven! 
Heyry Bosanaquet, 
Corpus Christi en 
ECHO 
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Inscribed to the Memory of Miss Brane, a 
Young Lady whose melancholy fate is re- 
corded in our Obituary of August 1813. 

1% solemn strains attune each trembling 

string, 

To the deep notes which anguish’d sorrows 

bring. 

Must falt’ring accents to the ear convey, 

Or brooding silence mark the dismal day, 

When every female worth that Nature gave 

Fell the sad victim to a watery grave ? 

Then, O ye fair, who fondly used to stray 

Where curling streams, or dimpling eddies 

play, 

Where the dank sedge in sullen stillness 

grows 

To warn the danger, and the depth disclose. 

Or where the margin’d bank in slipp’ry 

state, 

With cautiontread, and shun Louisa’s fate. 

But why her fate? T’was Heaven's wise 

decree, 

God alone knows what mortals cannot see. 

Her race of life is ran, her prize was sure, 

Her blossom early, and her fruit mature. 

Blest maid, farewell! the gentle spirit ’s 

fled ; 

She sleeps serenely with the tranquil dead: 

To realms of bliss her spotless soul ascends, 

And Science mourns among her weepin 

friends. , 


ECHO anp SILENCE, 

A Sonnet by Sir Ectaton Bayvces, 
(From Carec Lorrr’s “ Laura; or, an 
Anthology of Sonnets.” ) 

I* es course when leaves began to 


y 
And Automn in her lap the treasure 
sirew, woo 
Amid wild scenes I chanc’d the Muse to 
Through glens untrod, aud woods that 
frown’d on high, I spy :— 
Two sleeping Nyiaphs with wonder mute 
And lo she’s gone : — in robe of dark- 
green hue {flew : 
*Twas Echo from her Sister Silence * 
For quick the Hunter’s horn resounded to 
the sky! 
ln shade, affrighted Silence melts away. 
Not so her Sister.—Hark !—for onward 
still 
With far-heard step she takes her hasty way, 
Bounding from rock to reck aad hill to 
hill. 
Ah! mark the merry Maid in mockful play 
With thousand mimic tones the laugh- 
ing Forest fill +! 





® “ Bcho and Silence, Sister-Maids. 
Poems by John Walters, B. A. Jes. Coll. 
Ox. Dodiiey, Kc. 1782.” 

+ “ What a subject for allegoric Paint- 
ing with the most interesting Landscape 
Scenery !—C. L.”” 
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Translation from Lorz.prt Veca. 
By Co.tier. (From the same.) 
Y haughty fair a Sonxer bids me make; 
I never was in such a fright before. 
Why—Fourteen lines, they say, these Son- 
nets take: ‘our. 
However, one by one, I have ek’d out 
These rhymes, said I, I never shall com- 
plete, {done f 


And found the Second Stanza half-way 
If now the Triplets had but all their Feet, 
Thesetwo first Stanzas pretty well might 
run. 
On the first Triplet thus I enter bold: 
And, as it seems, my speed | still may 
hold ; 


Since this Foundation is so fairly laid. 
Now for the Second.—And se well dispos’d 
My Muse appears, that 7%irleen lines are 

clos’d, {Sonner’s made. 
-Now count the whole fourteen!—The 


Mr. Unsan, Blandford, a bal 
Your kind reception of several 
communications affords me a powerful in- 
ducement to offer you the following Lines, 
sanctioned as they have been by the ap- 
proving verdict of some judicious friends, 
in the hope that the sentiments they con- 
tain may not be without benefit to society. 
A train of adverse occurrences, which some 
years since drove me from the place of my 
nativity, bas not been able, in these scenes 
of comparative retirement, to efface from 
my recollection the interest I always took 
in the progress of Truth, and the transac- 
tions of those Societies which had this 
laudable purpose in view. Having been 
prevented, however, from largely contri- 
buting to their support by the circum- 
stances above alluded to, 1 would willingly 
afford what is still inmy power. 
Yours, &c. M. Cuamseacre. 
A PRAYER 
For the Use of all Societies engaged in the 
Propagation of Christianity. 
O God! assist us rightly to discern; 
Thé things belonging to our final peace, 
Still may our thoughts with pious ardour 
barn, 
Our heartfelt gratitude to thee increase. 


For life and breath, and all that we possess, 

But more, for those aspiring hopes that 
grow 

From the celestial doctrine we profess, 

With silent rapture may our bosoms glow, 


And may we ever manifest its power, 

By active services to all around : 

May each revolving day, each ficeting 
hour, 

With deeds of pure philanthropy abound ! 

While we confess thee, Father of Mankind, 

May those relations, which from thence 
obtain ; 

Their common origin, our conduct bind, 

Aad every narrow sentiment restrain t 

Are 
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Are we not brethren ! children of one Sire? 

Hath not = Lord for our Redemption 
died 

Oh! may one Spirit all our views inspire! 

Heighten our charity! abate our pride! 


For deeds of mercy, Lord! our souls pre- 
pare ; 

Root out all eavy ; plant in every heart 

The generous wish, that all the World may 
share 

Whatever good thy bounty may impart. 


But chief, that saving knowledge from 
above, 

Thy sacred Volume can alone afford ; 

There may they learn, the wonders of thy 
lave, [ Word. 

Shewn ia thy works, aud tasted thro’ thy 





SACRED STANZAS; 

which were sung in the Chapel! of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hespital, near Sandwich 
in Kent, at the Annual Commemoration 
of the Feunder and. Benefactor of that 
mupificent Charity, on Wednesday the 
24th of August, 1814, by order of the 
Governors, to whom they were present- 
ed for that purpose by Mr. W. Bunce, 
of Northiam in Sussex. See p. 212. 


F those who rais’d this sacred Pile, 
And gave the Dwellings round, 
Where age and poverty at last 
A blest retreat have found ; 


Let ev’ry grateful tongue recite 
His Benefactors’ praise, 

And celebrate their “noble works,” 
The deeds of former days. 


But te the great Eternal Pow’r 
Who thus dispos’d their hearts, 
And of his own exhaustless store 
Of liberal gifts imparts ; 
To thee *, the Founder of the worlds +, 
Whose glory fills the sky, 
Ascribe we all that man derives 
From thee, tbe Lord most high. 





LINES 
Addressed to a very amiable Young Lady. 
SUPREME the Graces long have reigu’d 
In minds that are ideal, 

For beauty that is only feign’d, 

While you possess it real. 
Nature te thee is doubly kind, 

Nor needs the help of Art, 
To give thy features, or thy mind, 

A welcome to the heart. 





© To thee—The Author is awase that . 


this transition is not strictly correct; but 
it is requisite to constitute an act of ado~ 
ration, to which the foregoing stanzas are. 
preparatory. 

+ The heavenly bodies, some of which: 
are suppesed ta ke halutable worlds, 


Thy beauteous form alone, ’tis true, 
Might constitute thee fair ; 

But, when we keep thy heart in view, 
What beauty centers there! 


The blossom that is half conceal’d, 
And sips the morning dew, 

Is, when its charms are all reveal’d, 
What most resembles you, 


Wych Street, Strand. J. Crow. 





A Fragment of @ lost Tiagedy, atiribuied ta 
#scuvivs, by Justin Manrvr; trans- 
lated from the Greek by H. S. Boyn, 

CONFOUND not God with man, nor vain- 

ly deem, 

His form is human, and of flesh like thine. 

Thou know’st not him: sometimes as fire 

he seems ; [darkuess. 

Bright, dazzling fire: as water now, as 

Ir savage beasts behold him now revealed; 

In winds and clouds, in lightning, thun- 

der, rain. 

Seas, rocks, to him in ministration bend, 

And ev’ry fountain worships while it flows. 

Earth trembles: trembles the profound 

abyss 

Of mighty Ocean, and the towering hills, 

Whene’er with dreadful gaze their Lord 

gurveys them ! 

To govern all, supreme, omnipotent ! 

This is the glory of the-highest God! 





EPITAPH 
Written by Grecon¥Y Nazianzen, and 
translated from the Greek by H.S. Boyo. 


On wis Fatuer 
(Who is supposed to speak from the Tomb. } 
SMALL is the pearl, yet Queen o’er every 
gem, 
And Christ was born in lowly Bethlehem. 
Thus small, yet precious, was the flock I 
fed : [head. 


‘Be thou, my Son, their Pastor, and their 





Mr. Unsas, Boston, June 1. 
I presume to request that you would 
insert the following Latin Epigram, which 
was addressed to a Lady eminent in the 
Literary. world, and is, | think, a chef 
d@ auvre of its kind. I subjoin an English 
Translation, — 4 Oxonrensis. 
Ad Extsam, Port HortoLaures carpentem. 
Elysios Popi dum ledit lzta per hortos, 
En avida jauros carpit Elisa manu: 
Nil opus est furto; lauros tibi, dulcis Elisa! 
Si neget optatas Popus, Apollo dabit. 
In Pope’s Elysian garden's bow’r 
Whilst gay Eliza plays, 
A sprig of Laurel to her breast 
She eagerly conveys ; 
But, sweet Eliza, why this stealth 
Dast thou, se tim’rous, use * 
The wish’d-for Wreath, should Pope deny, 
Phoebus will not refuse, a 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1814, 


Procespincs tn Tue Seconp Session or THE Fiera PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Usrrep Kixcpom or Great Britam anv IreLanp. 


House or Commons, July 6. 
LorD Castlereagh moved the Thanks of 
the House to the Army (including the 
Forces in India), Navy, Royal Marines, 
Militia, and Volunteers, for the eminent 
services rendered to their King and Coun- 

try during the course of the War. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Baring, a Vote 
of Thanks also passed to the Duke of York, 
to whose ability and unwearied exertions 
the Army was indebted for its discipline 
and efficiency, qualities which ensured 
victory abroad. Several members bore 
testimony to the impartiality with which 
rewards and promotions had been distri- 
buted, and the humanity uniformly evinced 
by his Royal Highness to the widows and 
children of the officers and soldiers. The 
latter Vote gave very general satisfaction. 

Mr. Vansuiart, ia moving a resolution 
that twenty millions and a half of War 
Taxes be continued to his Majesty for the 
service of the current year, said that all 
these taxes had increased in productive- 
ness. Agreed to. 


House or Lorps, July 8. 

The general opinion of their Lordships 
being agatust the Small Pox Prevention 
Bill, it was abandoned by Lord Boringdon. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor 
the Reversion Bill was thrown out. 








In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh expressed his surprize at the 
Princess of Wales’s letter to the Speaker, 
accepting only of 35,000/. per annum, &8 
in two letters written by Her Royal High- 
ness to him on the same day, she made no 
objection whatever to the grant of 50,000/. 
per annum, as it was unfettered by any 
conditions. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the precise 
amount of the sum never entered into her 
Royal Highness’s consideration; he had 
advised her acceptance of only 35,000/. as 
sufficient for her wants : he could not have 
voted for the larger sum. Her Royal 
Highness acceded to the grant from the 
Crown, not as a mark of grave and favour, 
but as an act of justice. He felt bappy in 
the conviction that it was not voted by the 
House, nor accepted by the Princess, as a 
compromise, barter, sale, or purchase of 
any right of person, dignity of station, 
or purity of character. S5,000/. per 
@unum was then voted. 





House wr Loans, July 11. 
On further petitions for the Abolition. of 
the Slave Trade being presented, Lord 
Gent. Mac, September, 1814, 


9 


Holland said, that if Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia were sincere in their wishes and 
endeavours to put an end to this traffick, 
they might exclude from their ports all 
colonial produce from States that had not 
abolished the trade, This measure would 
lead France, Portugal, and Spain, to yield 
to the calls of interest, if not of humanity, 
as those Powers export more produce from 
their Colonies than they could consume, 
and would be thus shut out of all the 
foreign markets. He would recommend 
the recovery of Senegal, either ‘by the 
sacrifice of money or territory ; it was a 
possession of little value to France, The 
abolition had been complete there, and 
productive of the best effects. The face 
of the country was gradually improving. 
if the Colony was ceded to a slave-trading 
Power, not fewer than 20,000 victims 
would be hurried in the first year from 
their homes, and be conveyed in the holds 
of slave-sbips 1o misery and degradation. 
Yet formerly not above a tenth of that 
number was exported from that coast 
annually. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reply to Lord 
Holland, said that only those Powers would. 
be permitted to send Deputies to the Ge- 
neral Congress at Vienna, who were in a 
state of indepeudence at the breaking out 
of the late war, and who were de facto en- 
gaged in the late war (i.e. since 1803,) 
either with the Allies or with France, 





In the Commons, the same day, iua 
Committee of Supply, some discussion 
took place respecting the War Estimates. 
Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr, Free- 
mantle and Captain Bennett, said every 
reduction possible in our expenditure 
would be made; but he could not say 
what would be the amount of our Peace 
Establishment. His Lordship then de- 
tailed the intended allowance to officers 
on half-pay. 

Mr. Croker, in moving the Navy Es- 
timates, said that the reduction was 
3,264,0002 The resolutions were then 
agreed to. 

On Mr. Holford moving that the Bill for 
better regulating the City Gaols be taken 
into consideration, it was opposed by Sir 
W. Curtis, who proposed an amendment 
for its rejection, and being seconded by 
Sir J. Shaw, Messrs. Combe ani Atkins, 
was thrown out by 22 to 27, 


_—_———— 


Fuly 32. 
Lord Castlereagh suggested, that on ag- 
eoant of the extent of the measure, the 
d variety 
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variety of interests involved, and the late- 
ness of the session, it would be better to 
postpone the East-India Shipping Bill till 
next Session, and in the mean time adopt 
d temporary measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
convinced of the necessity of the Bill, 
acquiesced, i nie 

Mr. Baring, on presenting a Petition 
from the merchants and bankers in the 
City against the removal of the Post-office, 
moved that it be referred to a Committee, 
as the scite would cost 300,000/. and the 
building as much more. 

Mr. Butterworth presented a Petition 
from 4000 gentlemen, merchants, bankers, 
and traders, in favour of the removal; he 
was assured that the present Post-office 
was so close and confined, as to be in- 
juridus to the health of those concerned ; 
and two guineas were weekly expended 
for vinegar to fumigate the rooms and 
prevent infectious fevers. The access 
was so narrow and difficult, that the mails 
were prevented getting up to take the let- 
ter-bags. In the event of removal to 


Cheapside, the letters would be delivered 
half an hour earlier, and received half an 
hour later; at the same time a house 
would be established in Cornhill for re- 
ceiving foreign mails and the delivery of 


foreign letters, 
July 13. 

Gen. Gascoyne moved for an Address ta 
increase the pay of Lieutenants in the army 
to 4s. 6d. and that of Ensigns to 3s. 6d. 
per day. 

It was opposed by Lords Palmerston and 
Castlereagh, and Mr. Vansittart, on the 
ground of economy, and as being un- 
necessary, applications for Ensigns’ com- 
missions being frequent. The motion was 
negatived on a division, by 32 to 28. 

Sir W. Congreve, in answer to Mr. Tier~ 
mey, said that the Board of Works had 
issued orders for the buildings in the Parks; 
that he had estimated the expence at 
15,000/. deducting the sum for the con- 
struction of the bridge across the Canal in 
St. James’s Park, as it would remain and 
form a direct line of communication from 
St. James’s- street to Westminster. 

An estimate was moved of the Cottage 
or Palace now building in Windsor-Park 
for the Prince Regent, who has no country 
residence near town, Granted. 


House or Lorps, July 14. 
The Bill disfranchising the Electors: of 
Belstone was thrown out, time not being 
afforded to go through the evidence. 


House or Commons, July 15. 

On the second reading of the Alien Act, 
Mr. Addington said it was a renewal of the 
Act*of 1802 ; that it would continue only 
one year; and that there were 18,000 
Aliens in this country. 


[Sept. 


In a Committee of Supply, the sum of 
100,0007, was voted for the Relief of the 
German Sufferers, and was opposed by 
Messrs. Gordon, Whitbread, and Tierney, 
who remarked that a tenth of this sum had 
been refused to reward the services of 
subaltern officers who had fought the bat- 
tles of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved that the sum of 118,000/. be granted 
towards supplying the deficiency of the 
Civil List, ' 

Mr. Tierney attacked the items. 

Lord Castlereagh replied. 

Lord Yarmouth said that the Lord Chani- 
berlain knew nothing officially of the build. 
ings now erecting in the Park. 

The Reselutions were agreed to, 


Hevsz or Lonvs, July 18. 

The Royal Assent was given by com. 
mission to the Scotch Judges, Glass Duty, 
Irish East-India Duties, Irish Judges, 
Irish Sugar Drawback, Bank Restriction, 
and several other Bills. The Commis. 


sioners were the Lord Chancellor, Duke 


of Montrose, and Lord Redesdale. 

The third reading of the Bill making 
Freehold Estates liable to sale for the 
payment of Simple Contract Debts, was 
supported by Lord Erskine, who observed 
that the provisions of the Bill only went te 
make that general which had been already 
sanctioned partially. He mentioned an 
instance of a Mr. Kerrison, whe, with an 
estate of 18,000/. a year, issued paper to 
the amount of about 600,000/. and whose 
estate, when he died a bankrupt, would 
have remained untouched but for the acci- 
dental circumstance of his son having 
been a partner in the bank at Norwich. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Lords Stan 
Eldon, and Ellenborough, opposed the Bill 
as unnecessary, and rendering all par. 
chases of landed property hazardois and 
insecure; besides promoting the worst of 
all litigation, Chancery suits, to the pre- 
judice of trial by Jury. 

The question for the third reading was 
then negatived, and the Bill thrown out. 


July 19. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he rose under 
feelings of considerable anxiety to put 
certain questions to a Noble Earl opposite 
(Liverpool). He was instigated neither 
by party views nor by party feelings. He 
should put them without having consulted 
any individual! whatever, being actuated 
by all those feelings of respect and daty 
whieh he ought to entertain towards the 
Illustrious Person, who now, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Father, adminis- 
tered the Government of this Country. 
He should put the questions separately ; 
so that their Lordships might, if they 
thouglit fit, enforee the order for the ex- 

clusion 
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elusion of strangers. ist. Whether the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales has had the 
same liberty of communication with her 
friends since her arrival at Carlton-house, 
as she had at the time she resided at War- 
wick-house? [This question being re- 
peated, the Duke of Sussex said, if the 
Noble Earl did not think it proper for him 
to answer, he should take his silence as 
an admission of the fact.]—— 2d. Whether 
the Princess Charlotte, since her arrival 
at Carlton House, has had the same liberty 
ef communication with her friends by 
writing or by letter—the same use of pen, 
ink, and paper, as when she resided at 
Warwick House?- 3. Whether since her 
arrival at Carlton House she had been in 
the same state of liberty as a person not 
in conGnement would be in ?— 4th. Whe- 
ther the same recommendation had been 
made last year to her Royal Highness the 
Princess C of Wales as to the use 
of the sea-baths as had been made this 
year ?— 5th and lastly, Whether the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, being at the age 
of 18} years, and past the age when Par- 
liament had recognized the capability of 
persons of the Royal Family to exercise 
the functions of Government without as- 
sistance, there existed any intention of 
forming an establishment for her Royal 
Highness, suited to her station, and calcu- 
lated to promote her communication with 
persons of high rank, with whom she must 
some time jate, and over whom it 
might be her-fate at a future period to 


reign ? 

The Earl of Liverpool appealed to their 
Lordships whether such questions ought 
to be put, and whether they ought to be 
answered. The Prince Regent, acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, was the father of the Royal Family, 
and it belouged to his prerogative to regu- 
late the education of the Princess Char- 
lotte, and of all the children of the Royal 
Family, if there had been any others, as 
he might think proper. There was no 
precedent, nor had any grounds been pro- 
duced, for the interference of their Lord- 
ships. He should conclude, therefore, 
with stating, that io the exercise of his 
prerogative on this occasion, the Prince 
Regent had done nothing with respect to 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, except 
what was for her benefit; that he felt,to- 
wards her as a father ought to feel, with 
the strongest and warmest affection, and 
was only anxious to perform those duties 
which God, nature, and the laws of the 
land, had imposed upon him, He trusted 
that, under circamstances like the present, 
their Lordships would give his Royal 
Highness credit for not having conducted 
himself but on grounds the best calculated 
to promote her comfort, benefit, and ho- 
nour, He was sure that he should not do 
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his own duty, nor consult the feelings of 
the House, if he were to say a word in an- 
swer to the questions which had been put 
to him. 

The Duke of Sussex disclaimed the 
slightest disrespect towards a certain « 
quarter: had he been guilty of it, he 
would have been called to order. Not 
being satisfied with what had fallen from 
the Noble Earl, he now gave notice thgt 
he should on Friday bring forward a 
tion on the subject; and moved that the 
House be summoned. 

The Lord Chancellor gave the illustrious 
Duke credit for not intending any disre- 
spect; but said that if the Noble Earl bad 
answered the questions which had been 
put to him, he would have betrayed every 
duty which he owed to the quarter to 
which he had alluded; and he now told 
him, that if he had answered those ques- 
tions — he meant the first four of them — 
the Noble Earl and hé would never have 
conversed together again, Unless strong 
grounds were laid, Parliament had no 
right to interfere in the education of the 
children of the Royal Family. If the ad- 
vice which had been given, and followed 
in the most laudable manner by his Royal 
Highness, was wrong, his Ministers were 
responsible; and if his Royal Highness 
had been misled, he at least would have 
the satisfaction of having acted as one 
who deserved applause, and not censure. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Ebrington, after dwelling upon the pro- 
fessional services of Lord Cochrane, and 
keeping clear of the question of his guilt 
or innocence, moved an Address to the 
Regent, praying the remission of that part 
of the sentence which went to inflict the 
punishment of the pillory. sll 

The motion gave rise to considerable 
discussion, in which the Solicitor General, 
Lord Nugent, Lord A. Hamilton, Messrs. 
Barham, Wrottesley, M. A. Taylor, aud 
Whitbread, participated, Lord Castlereagh 
terminated it, however, by declaring that 
the Crown had been pleased to remit that 
part of the punishment; not only with 
respect to Lord Cochrane, but also Mr 
Butt and De Berenger. The extension of 
mercy was not from any doubt being en- 
tertained of the guilt of the parties, or the 
propriety of the sentence, but solely be- 
cause the crime was rare, and there was 
no probability of its recurrence. 

Sir F. Burdett said if he were to state in 
the Lobby that frauds on the Stock Ex- 
change were very rare, every one would 
laugh in his face, He was glad of the re- 
mission, however, though not for Lord 
Cochrane’s sake, who despised that part 
of the sentence, but for the Navy and 
the Publick, whose feelings were deeply 
interested. 

Noves 
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House or Lorps, July 20. 

A Vote of Credit for three millions 
was agreed to. 

Ox account of continued indisposition, 
the Duke of Sussex’s promised motion was 
postpoued. Lord Lauderdale was unable 
to learn the nature of the motion. 

In the Commons, the same day, a Vote 
of Credit for three millions was granted. 





Houss or Lorps, July 23. 


The Royal Assent was given by com- 
niission to the following Bills: Irish Stamp 
Daty, Irish Postage, French Wine, Irish 
Revenue, Sugar Drawback, Hop Duty 
Regulation, Land Tax Redemption, To- 
bacco and Snuff Importation, Burying in 
Woollen, and several private Bills. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Rickman was introduced as Assistant Clerk 
in the House, and took his seat accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Rose moved that an Address be 
presented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, praying him to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be most suitable for carry- 
ing into effect the experiments of Capt. 
Manby. Ordered. 





House or Lorps, July 25, 


The Earl of Hardwicke presented the 
Report of the Committee on the Corn Laws. 
The Report is not final, because, as the 
Committee had not been enabled to in- 
vestigate all the branches of the question, 
it is intended to appoint another Commit- 
tee next Session. 

Earl Stanhope, after shewing the pro- 
gressive rise of husbandry labour, cattle, 
horses, agricultural implements, to the 
amount of 3 and 400/. per cent. in about 
fifty years, with the exorbitant taxes levied 
on all classes. moved the following Reso- 
lation :—-"* That to provide for the Publick 
an ample supply of provisions at alt times, 
is a national object of the very first im- 
portance. But that such ample supply 
cannot at all times be provided, unless 
due and steady encouragement be given 
to the growers of Corn and Grain in Great 
Britain and Ireland, so as to enab!e them 
to carry on the improved systems of agri- 
culture with advantage, at the same time 
that it enables them to sell the prodace of 
their farms at moderate prices to the con- 
sumers. And that, in order to obtain the 
said essential united objects, it is highly 
expedient that those taxes which bear the 
most heavily, either upon the growers of 
Cora or Grain on the one hand, or upon 
the labouring part of the country on the 
other, be repealed, as far as the return of 
Peace shall enable us to diminish our 
taxes, keeping inviolable faith with the 


[Sept. 
public creditors, avd providing for a‘suffi- 
cient Peace Establishment.” 

The Ear! of Hardwicke approved of the 
first part of the Resolution, but declared 
that it was impossible te give any pledge at 
present to the repeal of atispecified taxes, 
The Resolution was tejected. 

The Duke of Sussex said, as he collected 
that the Princess Charlotte of Wales was 
allowed to ride on horseback in Windsor 
Great Park, and,as she bad been in town 
a few hours on Saturday, he sliould with- 
draw his intended motion, satisfied that 
his object had been attained, and that 
more lenient measures would be observed 
towards her. He trusted that she would 
also be permitted to go to the sea-side, and 
not be importuned upon subjects upon 
which he knew she had made up her mind. 
Lord Bacon had remarked that “ reading 
made a learned man; writing, a correct 
man; and conversation a ready man ;” 
to which he would add that retirement, 
coercion, and seclusion, were not the 
means calculated to instruct and give the 
Princess of Wales the most favourable idea 
of the beauty and advantages of the con- 
stitution of that country over which she 
was one day to rule. 

Earl Grey said he had advised the Royal 
Duke to withdraw his motion. 





Hovsz or Commons, July 26. 
Major-General Henry Fane being come 


to the House, Mr. Speaker acquainted him _ 


that the House had, upon the 24th day of 
March last, resolved, That the Thanks of 

this House be given to him for his able 

and distinguished conduct throughout the: 
operations which concluded with the entire 

defeat of the Enemy at Orthes on the 27th 

of February last, and, the occupation of 

Bourdeaux by the Allied forces; and Mr. 

Speaker gave him the Thanks of the House 

accordingly, as follows: 

«« Major-General Fane, — It has been 
your fortune to bear a conspicuous part in 
the earliest and latest actions of the Pen- 
insular War ; and having now closed your 
services upon the Continent, by re-con- 
ducting the whole British cavalry through 
France, you have this day to receive our 
thanks for your exertions in the great and 
decisive battle of Orthes. In that battle, 
the Enemy, formidably collected, and 
strongly posted on ground of its own 
choice, nevertheless, when assailed on all 
sides by the valour of the Allies, was com- 
pelled to seek for safety in retreat; but 
the Conqueror had resolved that their de- 
feat should be also their destruction ; and 
the gallant Commander, whose name bas 
since been ennobled by his Sovereign for 
his exploits at Almaraz, pressing bard 
upon the Enemy’s retiring march, the Brie 
tish Cavalry under your commapd bore 
down upon his broken battalions, and 

completed 
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ed the victory. Distingaished 
long since by deeds achieved in Portagal 
aud Spain, you have now obtained fresh 
trophies won by yout sword in France. 
Three times alréady you have claimed 
and received our thanks ; we have thanked 
you for your gallantry om the days of 
Roleia and Vimiera, in the glorious stand 
at Corunna, and in the hard-fougiit field 
of Talavera; and I do now also, in the 
name and by the command of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, deliver to you their 
unanimous thanks for your able and dis- 
tinguished conduct throughout those ope- 
rations, which concluded with the entire 
defeat of the Enemy at Orthes, and the 
occupation of Bourdeaux by the Allied 
forces.” 

Upon which Major-General Fane said, 

«* Mr, Speaker,— I am most sensible of 
my good fortune in having been, for the 
third time, deemed worthy of the Thanks 
of Parliament. Although Iam quite un- 
equal to express, in proper terms, the 
high sense | entertain of the honours con- 
ferred upon ine, yet I trust that the House 
will believe that I feel them as I ought.” 

Major-Geo. Lord Edward Somerset being 
also come to the House, Mr. Speaker ac- 
quainted him that the House had, upoa 
the 24th day of March last, resolved, That 
the Thanks of this House be given to him 
for his able and distinguished conduct 
throughout the operations which concluded 
with the entire defeat of the Enemy at 
Orthes on the 27th of February last, and 
the occupation of Bourdeaux by the Allied 
forces; and Mr. Speaker gave him the 
Thanks of the House accordingly, as 
follows : 

“« Major-General Lord Edward Somer- 
set, — Your name also stands récorded 
amongst those distinguished officers whose 
gallantry was conspicaous in the last great 
aetion which called forth the strength and 
valour of the British cavalry. In defiance 
of the early scoffs of an insulting Enemy, 
this Nation has, during the late Continental 
war, re-established its military character, 
and vindicated its antient renown. The 
Nobility of England sent forth its sons to 
the tented field; and there, tramed up 
under the great Commanders who have 
obtained and dignified the honours of the 
Peerage, they have acted throughout upon 
the just persaasion that, in this Free Coun- 
try, the willing tribute of respect paid to 
high rank and birth can only be secured 
by a continued display of the same great 
qualities which ennobled the Founders of 
their Race. —The profession of arms, which 
you had gallantly chosen, you have suc- 
cessfaily pursued; and, in those Provinces 
of France where your Ancestors, of noblest 
descent and royal alliance, have in former 
ages fought, conquered, and governed, 
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you have renewed, by your own sword, 
the claims of your illustrious House to the 
respect and gratitude of your Country. If 
do therefore now, in the nate and by the 
command of the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain and freland, in Parliament assembled, 
deliver to you their unanimoas Thanks 
for your able and distinguished condact 
throughout the operations which eoncloded 
with thé entire defeat of the Enetiy at 
Orthes, and the oceupation of Bourdeauz 
by the Allied forces.” 

Upon which Major-Gen. Lord Edward 
Somerset said, 

““ Mr. Speaker, — Deeply iinpressed ad 
I am with the high honou? wiiich bas just 
been conferted upon ine, I feel totally in- 
capable of expressing my gratitude in ade. 
quate terms. The Thauks of thi¢ House, 
which must at all tidied be received with 
the most lively sentiments of satisfaction, 
have been réndered doubly gtatifying to 
me by the handsome manner in which you, 
Sir, have been pleased to express them.— 
Commanding British troops, and holding 
that command winder the Duke of Welling- 
ton, @ British General can never fail of 
supporting the character of the British 
arms. It is to this favourablé circuiti- 
stance, more than to any merit of my own, 
that I consider myself indebted for the 
high distinction which I bave this day re- 
ceived, Sir, I can only repeat, that I 
shall ever entertain the highest sense of 
the honour conferred upon me by this 
House.” 





House or Lorps, July 27. 

The Royal Assent was given by com- 
missioa to the 24,000,000/. Loan, the Lean 
Correction, Game Laws, Tea Export, High 
Treasou, Corruption of Blood, Thames 
Navigation, and several other public and 
private Bills. 

* Lard Sidmouth moved the Order of the 
Day upon the second reading of the Irish 
Sedition Bill, After premising that the 
present was a different measure fiom whet 
had lately passed the House, masmuch as 
by the present an alteration of an import- 
ant nature is intended to take place in the 
existing laws, and to cunfer new and ex- 
traordinary powers on the Magistrates ; 
he proceeded to describe the character of 
the p disturt » which were not 
those occasional ebuititions that manifest 
themselves in riots at fairs and public 
meetings, but dangerous, secret, nighily 
meetings and combinations, formed and 
united together by serious oaths, and con- 
fined chiefly to the lower classes, the 
fruits of which were the most mischievous, 
nefarious, and outrageous acts, too fre- 
quently attended with the most iamentable 
and premeditated murders. His Lor’ship 
commented upon the nature and form of 
the oath which they teok, which exceeded 

that 
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that on former occasions in its dangerous 
and horrible tendency, which he illustrated 
by reading the oaths. The dreadful ex- 
amples that had been made had no effect 
in deterring these offenders. His Lord- 
ship then detailed the provisions of the 
Bill, pointing out the extraordinary powers 
it conferred, and the mode of executing 
its provisions ; and then proceeded to re- 
mark upon the difficulty of finding persons 
to give evidence, such.a system of terror 
was inspired ; and in many cases some of 
the peaceable inhabitants were obliged to 
sit up all night to protect their neighbours, 
He concluded by declaring that he should 
not discharge his duty to his King and 
Country, if he proposed any measure 
short of the present. ; 

Lords Carysfort, Holland, and Stanhope, 
opposed the measure, as being uncalled 
for, and unconstitutional. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Marsh gave notice that he should, early 
in the next Session, move for an inquiry 
into the conduct of Sir G, Barlow, late 
Governor of Madras. 


House or Lorps, July 28. 

The Royal Assent was given by com- 
mission to the Agent-General’s, East-In- 
dia Silk Handkerchief, Hackney Coaches, 
Scotch University Paper Drawback, West- 
minster Improvement, Gunpowder Car- 
riage, Spirits Intercourse, and several 
other Bills, 

An Address to the Prince Regent was 
agreed to, praying his Royal Highness to 
bestow upon Mr. Quarme, the Deputy 
Usher of the Black Rod, seme mark of his 
Royal favour, in consideration of his long, 
faithful, and exemplary services. 

Earl Stanhope repeated his objections to 
the Irish Sedition Bill; and was answered 
by Lords Liverpool and Redesdale. Earl 
Stanhope then proposed an amendment, 
that the term of three years be omitted, 
and that until the next Session of Parlia- 
ment be substituted, which was negatived 
without a division. 


July 29. = ~ 

The Royal Assent was given by com- 
mission to the Princess of Wales’s Annuity, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lords Exmouth, 
Hill, Combermere, Beresford, and Lyne- 
doch’s ,Annuity, the Office of Works, 
Copyright, Aliens, Harbour Improvement, 
and the Appropriation Bills, 


Houss or Commons, July 30. 


Mr. Tierney said, he wished to ask the 
Noble Lord opposite (Castlereagh) some 
questions, Jt had been rumoured that 


[Sept. 


her Royal Highuess the Princess of Wales 
had made application, through his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for permission to return 
to the Continent. Whether for the pur- 
pose of a temporary visit to her brother at 
Brunswick, or for the purpose of taking 
up her abode there altogether, he should 
view this step with deep regret. If the 
Noble Lord should answer, however, that 
her Royal Highness intended to make only 
a temporary stay, and that he would take 
precautions to insure her early return, he 
(Mr. T.) would feel no great objection te 
ai, But if either her Royal Highness or 
his Majesty’s Ministers expressed an in- 
tention on the part of her Royal Highness 
to leave this country altogether, he must 
protest most solemnly against such a 
measure, In voting for the increased re- 
venue to her Royal Highness, he had done 
it solely on the conviction that the vote 
would show that she had the countenance 
and support of the House of Commons. 
He would never have voted for it, nor, he 
was persuaded, would the House have 
voted it, had it been imagined that it was 
for any other purpose than to maintain 
her Royal Highness in adequate dignity 
and splendour in this country. He hoped 
the Noble Lord was no party to this 
scheme, and that if it were put in exe- 
cution, he would take care that no remit- 
tances should be sent out of the country 
without the concurrence of Parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the Hon. 
Gentleman had been a little unfortunate in 
his selection of the person of whom to ask 
the intentions of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. An Hon. Friend of 
the Hon. Gentleman’s, not then in his 
place, (Mr. Whitbread) was more in her 
Royal Highness’s confidence than he was, 
He knew not her Royal Highnress’s intene 
tions ; all that he knew was, that she had 
signified to one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to have it communicated to the Regent, 
her intention of going to the Continent. 
What the Right Hon. Gentleman’s objects 
in voting for the grant were, he knew pot, 
but he was sure that Parliament had no 
intention of imprisoning her Royal High- 
ness in this country. 

Mr. Rose termed the conduct of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman extremely impro- 
per, if it were not absurd. He asked what 
right Mr. Tierney had to identify the 
House of Commogs with himself, in stating 
what was intended by passing the Bill for 
augmenting the income of the Priucess of 
Wales?. He (Mr. R.) did not know what 
right the House of Commons had to in- 
terfere. 

Mr. Tierney, after repeating the great 
interest he and the Country must take in 
this subject, declared that he was satisfied 
that there was not a man in the whale Em- 
pire who would not feel the greatest alarm 

or 
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on an occasion like the present.—He after- 
wards took the opportunity of stating, on 
the-part of Mr. Whitbread, that in making 
the proposal to quit the country, the Prin- 
cess of Wales had acted not only without, 
but directly contrary to, the advice and 
representations which Mr, W. had felt 
himself called upon to give. 


In the House of Lords, the same day, 
the Royal Assent was given by commission 
(Commissioners Lords Eldon, Cholmondeley, 
and Shaftesbury,) to the Clergy Residence 
Bill, the Irish Assaults Bill, Irish Sedition 
er Disturbances Bill, Post Horse Duty 
Bill, and to the whole of the Bills remain- 
ing before the House, except two or three, 
which were read the third time. 

At two o’clock his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent came from Carlton House 
ia State, to prorogue Parliament. 

The Speaker, attended by about forty 
Members, soon afterwards appeared at 
the bar, The Speaker addressed his Royal 
Highness in a speech of some length. He 
commenced by noticing the importance of 
the period at which they had met, and of 
the events during their Session, of which, 
though distaut, they had not been idle 
spectators. They had proceeded in their 
usual course to correct errors which expe- 
rience shewed them had crept into our old 
institutions; to originate new measures 
experimentally ; and to collect informa- 
ton, which, though not immediately acted 
upon, would be the basis for progressive 
improvements hereafter. With regard to 
their financial arrangements, they had, 
without having recourse to new burthens 
upon the People, been enabledto sustain, 
on the extended scale to which it had been 
raised, the mighty military establishments 
of the country. From these great esta- 
blishments in the South, co-operating with 
the powerful efforts of the Northern na- 
tions, and from their joint exertions, had 
sprung those glorious events, which had 
ended in the overthrow of that enormous 
military despotism —the disgrace of our 
times. He then paid a compliment to the 
wisdom, justice, and ability, with which 
our military affairs had been conducted at 
home, and the consummate skill and 
bravery which abroad had contributed so 
much to the happy termination of the 
contest. The Speaker then adverted to 
our efforts in concluding a peace, uot less 
prosperous than the war had been glorious; 
a peace which had demonstrated the jus- 
tice of our diplomatic system, and raised 
our national fame as high in policy as in 
arms. He eulogized the temperance and 
firmness displayed on this occasion, and 
characterized the peace as equally honour- 
able and advantageous to all the Con- 
tracting Powers. Peace restored, Com- 
merce revived, and Thrones re-established, 
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furnished well-founded hopes that the 
same master-hand which had accomplished 
these things, would be equally visible in 
the approaching Congress, and only cease 
in its endeavours when it had left the world 
in a state of universal happiness. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by al- 
luding to the contest with America, and 
observing, that however desirous of Peace 
we might be, it néither could nor ought to 
be attained by any compromise of our 
maritime rights. — He then the 
Three Million Vote of Credit Bill, to which 
the Prince Regent gave the Royal Assent 
in person. 

The Prince Regent then addressed the 
Parliament : 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“TI cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without repeating the expression of 
my deep regret at the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition. When, 
in consequence of that calamity, the 
Powers of Government were first entrusted 
to me, | found this Country engaged in a 
war with the greater part of Europe. 
determined to adhere to that line of policy 
which his Majesty had adopted, and in 
which he had persevered under so many 
and such trying difficulties. The zealous 
and unremitting support and assistance 
which I have received from you, and from 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects ; the 
consummate skill and ability displayed 
by the great Commander, whose services 
you have so justly acknowledged; and 
the valour and intrepidity of his Majesty’s 
Forces by Sea and Land; have enabled 
me, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to surmount all the difficulties with 
which I bave had to contend. I bave the 
satisfaction of contemplating the full ac- 
complishment of all those objects for which 
the war was either undertaken or conti- 
nued; and the unéxampled exertions of 
this Country, combined with those of his 
Majesty’s Allies, have succeeded in effect- 
ing the deliverance of Europe from the 
most galling and oppressive Tyranny un- 
der which it has éver laboured. The 
restoration of so many of the antient and 
legitimate Governments of the Continent 
affords the best prospect of the perma~ 
nence of that Peace which, in conjunction 
with his Majesty’s Allies, I have con- 
cluded: and you may rely on my efforts 
being directed, at the appfoaching Con- 
gress, to complete the settlement of Europe, 
which has been already so auspiciously 
begun ; and to promote, upon principles 
of justice and impartiality, all those mea- 
sures which may appear to be best calcu 
lated to secure the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of all the Nations engaged in the late 
war. —I regret the coutinuance of hos- 
tilities with the United States of America. 
Notwithstanding the unprovoked aggres- 
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sion of the Government of that Country, 
and the circumstances under which it took 
place, I am sincerely desirous of the Re- 
storation of Peace between the two Nations 
upon conditions honourable to both. But, 
until this object can be obtained, I am 
waded you will see the necessity of 
may availing myself of the means now at 
my disposal, to prosecute the war with 
increased vigour. 
“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“J thank you for the liberal provision 
which you have made for the services of 
the present year.— The circumstances 
under which the war in Europe has been 
éoncluded, and the necessity of maintain- 
ing for a time a body of troops in British 
pay upon the Continent, have rendered a 
continuation of our foreign expenditure 
unavoidable. You may rely, however, 
upon my determination to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Country as rapidly as the 
nature of our situation will permit. 
«« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
« It is a peculiar gratification to me to 


be enabled to assure you, that full justice 
is’ rendered throughout Europe to that 
Manly perseverance which, amidst the 
convulsions on the Continent, has preserved 
this Country against all the designs of 
its Enemies, has augmented the resources 
and extended the dominions of the British 
Empire, and ‘has proved in its result as 
beneficial to other Nations as to our own. 
His Majesty’s subjects cannot fail to 
deeply sensible of the distinguished ad- 
vantages which they have possessed ; and 
I am persuaded that they will ascribe 
them, under Providence, to that Conat)- 
tution which it has now for a century 
been the object of my Family to maintaj 
unimpaired, and under which the People 
of this Realm have enjoyed more of real 
liberty at home, and of true glory abroad, 
than has ever fallen to the lot of any 
Nation.” 


The Lord Chancellor then declared Par- 
liament to be prorogued to the 27th of 
August next, 
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Whitehall, July 8, 1814. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 


in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, upon the humble Petition of the 
Right Honourable Edward Lord Thurlow, 
representing to his Majesty that his Lord- 
ship’s grandmother, Elizabeth Thurlow, 
wife of the Reverend Thomas Thurlow, 
was the only surviving sister and heir of 
Robert Smith, of Ashfield in the county of 
Suffolk, gent. and the lineal descendant 
and sole heir general of Richard Hovell, 
who was an Esquire of the Body to King 
Henry the Fifth, and died in the third year 
of King Henry the Sixth, possessed of 
divers lands in Rickinghale, Stowe-Lang- 
toft, Badwell-Ashe, Walsham-in-the-Wil- 
lows, and Ashfield, in the county of Suf- 
folk, at which latter place the elder male 
line of his descendants continued to reside 
in regular succession down to the above- 
mentioned Robert Smith; having, bow- 
ever, in the mean time (in or about the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth) added the sur- 
name of Smith to that of Hovell, and 
called and wiitten themselves for some 
generations by the name of Hovell alias 
Smith ; that the above-mentioned Rubert 
Smith, previous to his marriage with Anne, 
the daughter and co-heir of Robert Tork- 
ington of Brettenham, in the said county 
of Snffoik, appears to have dropt the name 
of Hovell; for, in the marriage articles 
bearing date the Ist December, 1701, he 
signs himself Robert Smith only; and from 
and after that marriage, be and his issue 
were called amd known by the name of 
Smith only, although an estate in Ashfield 


called the Lea, which was settled by the 
said marriage articles upon the issue of 
the said marriage, and which is now in 
his Lordsbip’s possession, had been be- 
queathed to him, the said Robert Smith, 
by his father, under the description, and 
by the name, of Robert Hovell alias Smith, 
and although it can be proved, by Pedie 
grees recorded in the College of Arms, 
and by other authentic evidence, that the 
true antient name of the Family was 
Hovell ; nas been pleased to give grant 
unto bis Lordship bis Majesty’s Royal 
Licence and Authority, that he may, out 
of respectful regard to the memory of his 
said Grandmother, whose representative 
and beir-male he is, and an anxious desire 
of reviving the name of so respectable and 
antient a family, assume and take the 
surname of Hovell in addition to and be- 
fore his pateraal name of Thurlow, aad 
bear the arms ef Hovell, quarterly with 
those of Thurlow; such Arms being first 
duly exemplified aceording to the laws of 
Arms, and recorded in the Heralds’ Office: 
otherwise his Majesty’s said Licence and 
Permission to be void and of none effect. 
—And also to order, that this Royal Con- 
cession and Declaration be registered in 
his Majesty’s College of Arms, 


Admiralty-office, July 30.—Admiral Lord 
Exmouth Las transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Gower, of his Majesiy’s ship Eliza- 
beth, dated off Corfu, May 25, stating that 
the boats of that ship, under the directions 
of Lieut, Roberts, captured on the same 
day, under the guus of ‘ihe islandof Vide, 
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close to the town of Corfu, the Aigle French 
national xebeck, mounting six guns, a 
howi'zer, and two swivels, and having on 
board 41 men. 

[This Gazette also contains a Proclama- 
tion for recalling and prohibiting his Ma- 
jesty’s natural-born subjects from serving 
in the Sea and Land Forces of the United 
States of America; concluding by an offer 
to pardon all natural-born subjects of his 
Majesty who shall, within four months, 
withd:aw themselves from the service of 
the United States ; and declaring that all 
who shall continue to serve, or may 
after enter the Enemy’s service, guiky of 
high treason, and shall be punished with 
the utmoet severity. } 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 2. — Extract of a 
letter from Capt. Malcolm, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Rhiv, to Rear-adm. Brown, 
Commander in chief at Jamaica, dated in 
the Mona Passage, June 5. 

I have much pleasure in informing you 
that at half-past 2 A.M. Cape Enganno 
in the Mona Passage bearing S.W. by W. 


four leagues, | captured, after an anxious , 


and close chase of eleven hours, the Ame- 
rican privateer schooner Decatur, com- 
manded by Capt. Dominique Diron, the 
same who commanded ber last year when 
she took his Majesty's schooner Dominica, 


Capt. Barette ; she sailed from Charleston 
on the 30th March, and had made no 
capture. Tie Decatur is a beautiful ves- 
sel, and was only launched in April 1813, 
coppered and copper-fastened, 223 tons ; 
she is well calculated in every respect for 
his Majesty’s service. 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 9.—Vice-admiral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane bas transmitted to 
John Wilson Croker, esq. the under-men- 
tioned letters, vis. 

From Capt. Nourse, of his Majesty’s 
ship Severn, stating the capture, on the 
ist of May, of the American privateer 
schooner Yankee Lass, of 9 guns and 80 
men, 20 days from Rhode Island, without 
making any capture. 

From Capt. Watts, ofhis Majesty’s sloop 
Jaseur, stating that her boats, under the 
direction of Lieut. West, on the 2d of May, 
captured and brought out from under a 
battery in the Chesapeake the American 
letter of marque schooner Grecian, pierced 
for 20 guns, but only 4 mounted, with 5 
swivels, and having on board 27 men. 

And from Capt, Hayes, of kis Majesty’s 
ship Majestic, reporting the capture, on 
the 22d of May, of the American letter of 
Marque schooner Dominica (formerly his 
Majesty’s schooner of that name), mount- 
jog four long 6-pounders, and manned 
with 36 men. 

Gant. Mac. September, 1814, 


Downing-street, Avg. 8. — Fxtract aod 
copy of dispatches received from Lieut.- 
gen. Sir George Prevost. 

Head-quarters, Montreal, July 10. 

I have the honour to report to your 
Lordship the safe arrival at Michilimacki- 
nae, on the 18th of May last, of Lients 
col. M‘Douall, with the whole.of the rein- 
forcements of troops and seamen, and of 
the supplies of stores and provisions, with 
which he sailed from Nottawasaga river on 
the 25th of April preceding.—The diffi- 
culties experienced in conducting open 
and deeply laden batteaux, across so g:eat 
an extent of water as ake Huron, covered 
with immense fields of ice, and agitated 
by violent gales of wind, could only have 
been surmounted by the zea! ,perseverance, 
and abilities of the officers commanding 
this expedition; for aineteen days if was 
nearly one continued struggle with the 
elements, during which time the'dangers, 
hardships, and privations, to which the 
men were exposed, were sufficient to dis- 
courage the boldest amongst them, and at 
times threatened the total destruction of 
the flotilla. By uncommon exertions, 
however, the obstacles to the progress of 
the boats were surmounted, and the whole, 
with the exception of one only (the lading 
of which was saved), reached the place of 
their destination, to the great joy of the 
garrison, who bad been anxiously looking 
out for this timely relief. Measures were 
taken by Colonel Macdoual!, immediately 
after his arrival, to strengthen the de- 
fences of the fort; and I have had the 
satisfaction of hearing from him as late as 
the 18th of June, that the works had as- 
sumed so formidable. an attitude, as to 
jeave him no apprehension of the result of 
any attack which the Enemy might make 
upon this post.—Col., Macdouall reports to 
me the arrival at the fortof nearly two bun-~ 
dred of the Western warriors,underMe. Dick- 
son; 2 reinforcement which he considers 
highly important, He describes these 
Western warriors to be a warlike and de 
termined race, on whom great reliance 
may be placed, 

Head-guarters, Montreal, July 13. 

My Lord, — Since my dispatch to your 
Lordship, of yesterday's date, I have re- 
ceived from Lieut.-general Drummond, 
Major-gen. Riall’s official report of the 
sortie made from the lines at Chippawe, 
which, together with the Lieut.-genera'’s 
letter, | have the honour of transmitting 
to your Lordship. Ido vot understand 
that the Enemy, sinee the action, have 
attempted to advance. I have, &c. 

Bathurst. Georce Prevost. 
Kingston, July 10. 

Sir, —I have the honour to travsmit 
herewith a copy ef Major Riall’s official 

report 
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report on the subject of the landing of the 
Enemy between Chippawa and Fort Erie 
on the 3d inst. and of the Major General’s 
attack upon their position on the 5th.—It 
is highly satisfactory to observe, that the 
gallantry and steadiness of Britisli soldiers 
Was conspicuous throughout the conduct 
of every individual engaged ; and that the 
2d regt. of Lincoln militia, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-col. Dickson, which com- 
posed part of the advance, under Lieut.- 
col, Pearson, equally distinguished them- 
selves, although their brave and vigorops 
efforts proved unavailing against the pro- 
digious superiority, in point of numbers, 
which the Enemy possessed, and which 
induced the Major-General to withdraw 
his small force to the position at Chippawa, 
J have, &c. Gorvos Drummonp, 
Lieut.-general commanding, 
His Excellency Sir G. Prevost, bart. 
Chippawa, July 6. 
Srx,—I! have the honour to inform you, 
that the Enemy effected a landing on the 
morning of the 3d inst. at the Ferry, oppo- 
site Black Rock; having driven in the 
Picquet of the garrison of Fort Erie. I 
was made acquainted with this circum- 
stance about eight in the morning, and 
gave orders for the immediate advance to 
Chippawa of five companies of the Royal 
Scots, under Lieut.-col. Gordon, to rein- 
force the garrison of that place. Lieut.- 
col;. Pearson had moved forward from 
thence with. the flank companies of the 
100th, some militia, and a few Indians, to 
reconnoitre their position and numbers: 
he found them posted on the ridge parallel 
with the river, near the ferry, and in strong 
force. I received information from Major 
Buck, that they had also landed a consi- 
derable force above Fort Erie. In conse- 
quence of the King’s regiment, which I 
had every reason to expect the day before 
from York, not having arrived, I was pre- 
vented from making an attack that night. 
—The following morning, the 4th, a body 
of their troops were reported to be advanc- 
‘ing by the river; I moved to reconnoitre, 
and found them to be in considerable 
force, with cavalry and artillery, and a 
large body of riflemen. Lieut.-col, Pear- 
son was in advance during this reconnois- 
sance with the light company of the Royal 
Scots, and the flank company of the 100th, 
and a few of the 19th light dragoons, four 
of whom, and eight horses, were wounded 
in @ skirmish with the Enemy’s riflemen. 
—-Having been joined by the King's regi- 
ment on the morning of the 5th, I made 
my dispositions for attack at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The light companies of 
the Royal Scots, and 100th regt. with the 
24 Lincolo militia, formed the advance 
under Lieut.-col. Pearson. The Indian 
warriors were, throughout, on our right 
flank in the woods, The troops moved in 





three columns, the third (the King’s regt.) 
being in advance. The Enemy had taken 
up a position with his right resting on 
some buildings and orchards, close on the 


river Niagara, and strongly supported by . 


artillery ; his left towards the wood, hav- 
ing a considerable body of riflemen and 


Indians in front of it.—Our Indians and - 


militia were shortly “engaged with the 
Enemy’s riflemen and Indians, who at 
first checked their advance; bat the light 
troops being brought to their suppost, they 
succeeded, after a sharp contest, in dite 
lodging them, in a very handsome style. 
I placed two light 24. pounders, and a five 
and a half inch howitzer, against the right 
of the Enemy’s position, and formed the 
Royal Scots and 100th regt. with the in- 
tention of making a movemen! vpon his 
left, which deplayed with the greatest re- 
gularity, and opened a very heavy fire.— 
I immediately moved up the King’s regi- 
ment to the right, while the Royal Scots 
and 100th regt. were directed to charge 
the Enemy in front, for which they ad- 
vanced with the greatest gallantry, under 
a most destructive fire. I am sorry to 
say, however, in this attempt they suffered 
so severely, that I was obliged to withdraw 
them, finding their further efforts against 
the superior numbers of the Enemy would 
be unavailing.— Lieut.-col. Gordon and 
Lieut.-col. the Marquis of Tweedale, com~ 
manding these regiments, being wounded, 
as were most of the officers belonging to 
each, I directed a retreat to be made’ 
upon Chippawa, which was conducted with 
good order and regularity, covered by the 
King’s regiment, under Major Evans, and 
the light troops under Lieut.-col. Pearsou ; 
and I have pleasure in saying, that not a 
single prisoner fell into the Enemy's hands, 
except those who were disabled from, 
wounds.—From the report of some prison- 
ers we have made, the Enemy’s force 
amounted to about 6000 men, with a very 
numerous train of artillery, having been 
augmented by a very large body of troops, 
which moved down from Fort Erie imme- 
diately before the commencement of the 
action. Our own force, in regular troops, 
amounted to about 1500*, exclusive of 
the militia and Indians, of which last de- 
scription there were not above 300, Fort 
Erie, I understand, surrendered upon ca- 
pitulation en the 3d inst.—Although this 
affair was not attended with the success 
which EF had hoped for, it will be highly 
gratifying to you to learn, that the officers 
and men behaved with the greatest gallan- 
try. [am particularly indebted to Lieat,- 
col. Pearson for the very great assistance 





* Ist Royal Scots, 500 ; Ist Batt. Rings 
480; 100th Reg. 450; ies troop 

the 19th Light Dragoons @ proportion 
of Royal Artillerya 
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I -have received from him, and for the 
manner in which he led his light troops into 
the action. Lieut.-col. Gordon, and Lieut.- 
col. the Marquis of Tweedale, and Major 
Evans, commanding the King’s regiment, 
merit my warmest praise for the good ex- 
ample they shewed at the head of their 
respective regiments.—The artillery, un- 
der the command of Captain Mackonochie, 
was ably served, and directed with good 
effect ; and I am particularly obliged to 
Major Lisle, of the 19th light dragoons, 
for the manner in which he covered and 
rotected one of the 24-pounders, which 
had been disabled. I have reasou to be 
highly satisfied with the zeal, activity, 
and intelligence of Captain Holland, my 
Aide-de-camp, Captain Elliott, Deputy- 
assistant-quarter-master-gen. Staff-adjat. 
Greig, and Lieut. Fox, of the Royal Scots, 
who acted as Major of Brigade during the 
absence of Major Glegg, at Fort George. 
The conduct of Lieut.-col. Dixon, of the 
2d Lincoln militia, has been most exem- 
plary; and | am very much indehted to 
him for it on this as well as op other occa- 
sions, in which he has evinced the greatest 
zeal for his Majesty’s service. The con- 
duct of the officers and men ofthis regi- 
ment has also been highly praiseworthy.— 
Lieut.-col. Pearson bas reported to me, in 
the most favourable terms, the excellent 
manner in which Lieut. Horton, with a 
part of the 19:h Light Dragoons, observed 
the miotions of the Enemy, while he occu- 
pied the position be took on his first land- 
ing, and during his advance to this place. 
Ihave, &c. P. Riatt, Major-general. 

Return of Kilied, Wounded, and Missing 
of the right division, in action with the 
Enemy, in advance of Chippawa, July 5: 

Total Killed: —3 captains, 3 subalteras, 
7 serjeants, 135 rank and file. 

Total Wounded :—3 field-officers, 5 cap- 
tains, 18 subalterns, 18 serjeants, 277 rank 
and file. 

Total Missing :-—1 subaltern, 1 serjeant, 
44 rank and file. 

Horses: 2 killed; 1 missing.—Total 3. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Killed :—1ist batt. Royal Scots, Captain 
Bailey—100th reg. Lieut. Gibbon, Ensign 
Rea—Militia, Capts. Rowe and Tarney, 
Lieut. M‘Donnell. 

Wounded :—General Staff, Capt. Hol- 
land, aide-de-camp to Maj.-gen. Riail, sev, 
(not dangerotsly).—Royal Artil. Drivers, 
Lieut. Jack, slight. —1st batt. Roy. Scots, 
Lieut. col. Gordon, s!. ; Captain’ Bird and 
Wilson, sev. aad prisoners; Lieut. W, 
Campbell, sev.; Lieutenants Fox, Jack- 
son, and Hendrick, sev. (not dangeroasly) ; 
Lieut. M‘Donald, sl. ;Lieut. A. Campbell, 
sev,; Lieut..Connel, sev.—8th reg. Lieut. 

de.—100th reg. Lieut.-col. the Marq. 
of Tweedale, sev. (not daggerously); Capt, 
Sherrard, sev. (not dangerously); Captain 


Sleigh, sev.; Lieutenants William, Lyon, 
and Valentine; Lieut. Fortune, wou 

and missing, supposed prisoner; Eusigns 
Clarke and Joboson, Adj. Kingston.—Mi- 
litia, Lieut.-col. Dickson, sl.; Lieut. Cle- 
ment, sev.; Lieut. Bowman, sl.; Ensign 
Kirkpatrick, dangerously. 


Downing-Street, August 10. 
[Transmitted by Sir J. C, Sherbrooke. ] 
Moose Islands, Passamaquoddy Bay, July12. 

Sir,—Having sailed from Halifax on 
the 5th inst. accompanied by Lieut.-cob. 
Nicholls of the Royal Engineers, and a de- 
tachment of the Royal Artillery, under 
the command of Capt. Duon, I have the 
honour to acquaiut your Excellency, that 
we arrived at Shelburne, the place of ren- 
dezvous, on the evening vf the 7th inst. 
where | fuund Capt, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
in his Majesty’s ship Ramilies, with two 
transports, having on board the 102d reg. 
under the command of Lieut.-col. Herries, 
which had arrived the day befure. I did 
not fail to lay before Sir Thos. Hardy my 
instructions, and to‘consult with him the 
best means of carrying them into execu+ 
tion.—As we concurred in opinion that 
the sucess of the enterprize with which 
we were entrusted would very materially 
depend upon. our reaching the point of at- 
tack previous to the Enemy being apprised 
of our intentions, that officer, with his ac- 
customed alacrity and decision, directed 
the ships of war and transports to get un- 
der weigh early on the following morning 3 
and we yesterday, about 3 o’clock p,m. 
anchored near to the town of Eastport.— 
On our approach to this island, Lieut. 
Oates (your Excellency’s Aide-de-camp, 
whom you had permitted to accompany 
me on this service) was detached in a boat 
bearing a flag of truce, with a summons 
(a copy of which is transmitted) addressed 
to the officer commanding, requiring that 
Moose Isiand should be surrendered te his 
Britannic Majesty. This preposal was 
not accepted: in consequence of which, 
the troops which were already in the boats 
pulied off under the superintendance of 
Capt. Senhouse of the Royal Navy, whose 
arrangements were so judicious as to in~ 
sure a successful issue: but previous to 
reaching the shore, the colours of the Ene- 
my on Fort Sullivan were hauled down; 
and on our landing, the capitulation wag 
agreed to, of which the copy is i 
We found in the Fort a detachment of the 
40th reg. of American infantry, consistiog 
of six officers, and about eighty men, un- 
der the command of Major Putnam, who 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
--This Fort is situated on an eminence 
commanding the entrance to the anchor-. 
age; and within it is a block-house, and, 
also fuur long 40-pounders, ene 18-pound 
carronade, and four field-pieces. The 

extent 
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extent of the Island is about four miles in 
length, avd two in breadth, and in a great 
state of cuhivation. The militia amount 
to about 250, and the population is calcu- 
Jated at 1500.—We have also occupied 
Allens ond Frederick Islands, so that the 
whole of the isiands in this Bay are now 
subject to the British flag.—It 1s very sa- 
tisfactory to me to add, that this service 
has been effected without any loss or 
casualty among the troops employed in it. 
—To Capt. Sir Thomas Hardy, | consider 
myself under the greatest obligations ; 
having experienced every possible co- 
operation, with an offer té disembark from 
his squadron any proportion of seamen 
or marines which I considered necessary. 
—I beg to acknowledge my thanks to 
in allowing your Aide -de - camp, 
Lieutenant Oates, to accompany me up- 
on this service. He has been of great 
assistance to me, and will have the 
honour of delivering this dispatch. He 
has also in his possession the colours and 
standerd found in Fort Sullivan. I have, 
&e. (Signed) A. Prrxiwcron, 
Lieut.-col. Deputy Adj.-gen. 
Lieut.-gen. Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, K. B. 
[Here follow the summons above ad- 
verted to, with the articles of capitulation, 
and return of ordnance and stores. ] 
[This Gazette likewise contains a list of 


12 captures and recaptures by the squa- 
dron under Admiral Cochrane, dated 


June 17. And the official account of the 
takiog of the Ghurrie of Entouree, iu In- 
dia, by Lieut.-col. Adams, Commandant 
in Rewah. ‘The place was carried by as- 
saulc after a desperate conflict, in which 
Surnaid Sing the Chief, and most of the 
garrison, were siain.] 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 27. Letter from 
Vice-adm. Hon. Sir Alex. Cochrane, K.B. 
dated at Bermuda, July 18. 

Sir,—I am happy in again having an 
opportunity of calling their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the zeal and activity of the 
Officers of his Majesty’s squadron, station- 
ed off New London, under the orders of 
the Hon. Capt. Paget.—The enclosed copy- 
ef a letter from him will acquaint my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of 
a very gallant and jadicious service, per- 
formed by a division of boats of the Superb 
and Nimrod, under the command of Lieut. 
Garland, of the Superb, ability is 
most conspicuously displayed in the mas- 
terly stratagem he resorted to, for bring- 
ing off the whole of his force unhurt, in 
the face of a numerous militia, after hav- 
ing destroyed upwards of 2500 tons of 
shipping, and a valuable cotton-mill be- 
longing to the Enemy, situated at some 
distance up the country. I have the ho- 
nour to be, Kc. A. Cocmrans, 

Admiral and Gominander in Chief. 


Superb, Martha’s Vineyard Sound, June 14. 

Sir,—Having received intelligence that 
a fine ship and brig, just built, the former 
for a letter of marque, the other for « 
privateer, were, with several other vessels, 
lying at a place called Wareham, at the 
head of Buzzard’s Bay, I proceeded hence, 
and detached ‘the Nimrod through Quick’s- 
Hole, with the boats of this ship and two 
from the sloop to destroy them, under the 
direction of Lieut. James Garland, first of 
the Superb; and I am happy to add, that 
the service was perfectly performed with- 
out any loss on our part, though it was 
achieved under critical circumstances, 
The extreme intricacy of the navigation 

dered it too hazard to attempt the 

enterprize without the assistance of day- 
light, which, however, necessarily exposed 
the boats upon their return down the nar- 
row stream to a fire of musketry froma 
numerous militia, which had collected 
from the vicinity on the first alarm being 
given, But the foresight and prompt re- 
solution of Lieut. Garland completely suc - 
ceeded in obviating the danger that was 
thus to be apprehended; for having first 
destroyed all'the vessels and the valuable 
cotton manufactory, he then assembled 
the principal people of the place, and se- 
cared them as hostages for a truce, till the 
boats were conducted back out of the 
reach of difficulty : the influence that thesé 
persons had over tbe militia that collected, 
and threatened a cross-fire upon the boats 
from both banks of the river, has been 
fully proved by their abstaining to molest 
them ; and of coursethe hostages were after- 
wards re-landed at the first convenient 
spot. The cotton-manufactory had been 
lately built at great expence, was full of 
stores, and belonged to a company of 60 
merchants of Boston. I herewith send a 
list of the vessels, &c. destroyed; and [ 
cannot in justice omit to report to you, the. 
steady and exemplary conduct of the sea- 
men and marines, who, though exposed to 
incessant temptation of liquor, ésc. did 
not in any single instance fail to spurn the 
offers made to them, and strictly to hold 
sacred private-property, 1 have the ho- 
nour to be, de, Cuartes Pacey, . 

[Here follows a Tet of 17 
amounting to 25224ons, destroyed atWare- 
ham, py the boats of the rb and Nimrod 
brigs ; besides a cotton manufactory,valueg, 
with the cotton it contained at the time, 
at half a million of dollars.} - 

[Anether list follows of 14 vessels cap-: 
tured, re-captured, detained, or destroyed, 





by Sir Alexander Cochrane’s squadron, up - 


to July 22,] 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 30. Extract of @ 
mony from Capt. Butcher, of the Ante- 


lope, dated at Se® Aug. 14, ) xine 
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I have the satisfaction of further ae- 
quainting their Lordships, that his Majes- 
ty’s ship Newcastle captured, on the 9th 
inst. the Ida American privateer, of and 
from Boston, of twenty guns (all of which, 
except four, she had thrown overboard 
during the chace,) and seventy men, She 
had been out forty days, having made 
three captures, two of which she de- 
stroyed: this brig had been chased twenty- 
seven times. 


Foreign-office, 3. [This Gazette 
eontains a notification to the Ministers of 


Friendly Powers resident at ‘this Court, 
that the necessary orders will forthwith be 
issued to the. Officer commanding his Ma- 


jesty’s ships and vessels employed in the 


biockade of the coast of Norway, to discon- 
tinue the said blockade. } 


Sept. 24. [This Gazette contains an 

order by His Royal Highness the Prince 

in Council, in the name and on 

the behalf of His Majesty, that the Par- 

liament should meet on the 8th of Novem- 
ber for the dispatch of business.} 


—————— EE 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. ’ 

The Duke of Wellington bad bis first 
public audience of the French King on 
the 24th ult. as Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary from this country. His Grace was 
received with great state and ceremony 
on the occasion; he a’ paid a 
visit to Monsieur, who addressed the 
Duke as follows ;—“‘ The King and all 
the Royal Family see, with the greatest 
leasure, the choice which the Prince 
égent has made of a Hero so. worthy te 
represent him. Our desire and our hope 
is to see a durable peace established be- 
tween two nations, more formed to es- 
teem than to combat each other.” 

A magnificent féte was given to the 
King on the 29th ult. by the City of Pa- 
ris, at the Hotel de Ville, which was 
eontinued with unexampled i 
andadmirable order till tLe next morning. 

An immense number of assem- 
bled.early on the Quays and the Champs 
@Elysées, to see the procession of the 
Court to the Hotel de Ville, and to wit- 
ness the distribution of bread and wine 
to the populace. The procession was 
wens: om thirty ves ee 
coaches (the greater part drawn by eight 
horses, and the remainder by six) con- 
veyed his Majesty, the Royal Family, the 
Ministers of State, and the Great Offi- 
cers of the Household. The Duke of 


Wellington went in state. The cries of. 


“ Vivele Roi!” were enthusiastic. When 
the King reached the Hotel de Ville, he 
was received by the Principal Magis- 
trates of the City, and he entered the 
Hall, preceded by then, and accompa- 
nied by the Prince of Benevento, the band 
playing the English Anthem “ God save 
the King,” which has now become a 

national tune. Almost. all the 
English of distinction in Paris were at 
this. Féte. In. the evening the city was 
illuminated.. At.10 o’clock some very 
splendid fire-works were exhibited from 
Pont Louis Quinze ; then a balloon as- 


works exploded after it had ascended a 
few hundred feet ; and the words “Louis 
Je Desiré” surrounded by stars, &c. were 
visible to all Paris. The wine was made 
to Py from about twenty fountains in 
the Champs Elysées; and though there 
were thousands anxious to obtain a por- 
tion of it, yet there was no riot. No- 
thing occurred to damp the general 
gaiety ; the day and the night were pecu- 
jiarly fine, and every one appeared to be 
delighted, The illuminations were spler- 
did and general. . 

. The Royal Family entered the Hotel 
de Ville by a triumphal arch prepared 
in the Rue de Martroi, At the dinner, 
his Majesty occupied one-end of the 
royal table, where covers were laid for 
fifty.persons. In the evening there was 
a concert and a ball. At-.one o’clock in 
the morning the whole company sat 
down to. an elegant svpper. Five hun- 
dred covers were laid in the hall where 
the Royal Family dined. The Ladies 
were seated first, and the Gentlemen 
stood while they partook of the repast. 
It was broad day-light before the com- 


pany parted. 

As his Majesty passed from the con® 
cert to the ball-room, he found bimself 
surrounded the 25 Ladies who were 
to superintend the honours of the Féte. 
The Monarch perceived that his hands 
were moist with téars ef joy; he 
st and, yielding to the emotions 
with which he was overwhelmed, hé 
warmly embraced the Baroness de Cha- 
brol; then, turning toward the other La- 
dies, said, “ I am sorry, Ladies, that the 
crowd prevents me from kissing you all.” 

We have another bon mot to mention, 
worthy of the descendant of Henfy IV. 
The City sent a deputation to know, ia 
the morning, whether his Majesty in- 
tended to bring his cook with him to 
dress his dinner, aecording to Buona- 
parte’s custom ?—“* My good friends,’* 
said the King, with a smile, “tel the» 
Municipal Body, ‘that when I dine” 

abread 


’ 
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abroad, I bring nothing with me but a 
good appetite * — Buonaparte always 
had his victuals dressed, on these occa- 
sions, by his own cook. These dishes 
were conveyed into the city in close 
boxes, of which a favourite kept the key, 
and they were heated over a lamp, in 
the presence of the tyrant. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 
30th ult. M. Dumolard made a speech 
in support of his motion for an Address 
to the King, with a plan of a law esta- 
blishing the independence of the Judges, 
by nominating them for life. He in- 
sisted, with great force, on the absolute 
necessity for adopting this measure ; 
without which there was no security 
against despotism and arbitrary power, 
under whatever form a government 
existed. Under a Consulate this law 
bad been passed ; but when Buonaparte 
was metamorphosed, by a Senatus Con- 
sultum, from a Consul into 4n Emperor, 
he suspended it for five years. This 
was at least five years of tyranny. He 
took a view of the requisite purity of 
tribunals, and shewed that the appoint- 
ment of the Judges for life was the only 
means of securing this inestimable bless- 
ing. The independence of the Judges 
was promised by the Constitutional 
Charter—in that alone rested the secret, 
that the King might he great, and the 
People free—Hasten (said the speaker, 
in conelusion,) to make this appeal which 
I propose to the heart and understanding 
of the King, and posterity will add to 
the title of Louis le Desiré, those of 
Louis le Juste—Louis le Sage !—After 
some remarks from.M. Laborde, the 
speech of M. Dumolard was ordered to 
be printed. 

The French Budget for the present 
year has been laid before the Cliamber 
of Peers by M. Talleyrand, who made a 
very able speech on the occasion, . He 
stated the debt to be provided for, to be 
759 millions of francs; and the revenue 
for the year.1815 is valued at 618. mil- 
lions, whilst the expences are regulated 
at 547 millions 700 thousand francs. 
Hence seventy millions 300 thousand 
francs may be applied to the payment of 
the debt. The revenue is likely to im- 
prove, and the expences will be kept as 
much as pessible within thesame bounds; 


so that a regular diminution. of the debt. 


will be effected, in which the sale of a 
certain portion of the national forests 
will materially assist. Talleyrand then 
gives a comparative view of the amount 
of taxes in France, England, and Ame- 
rica, Estimating the population of 
France at twenty-eight millions, and the 
amount of taxes at six hundred millions 
ef frances, the sum paid by each indivi- 
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dual, on an average, is twenty-two 
franes, or 18s. 4d. English. In England, 
without Ireland, he states the taxes to 
have risen to at least sixty millions ster- 
ling; which, being divided amongst 
twelve millions of inhabitants, makes 5/, 
sterling, the amount of the contribution 
of each individual, which is more than 
five times as much as in France. .The 
population of the United States of Ame- 
rica is stated at seven millions, and the 
taxes at twenty-three francs, or 19s..2d. 
English for each person. From this he 
concludes, that even in her present state, 
the finances of France are more pros- 
perously situated than those of England 
orAmerica. After’passivg an eulogium 
on the fidelity with which those two 
countries fulfil all their engagements to 
the. public creditor, he eoncludes by 
pointing out the necessity of creating 4 
Sinking Fund, in order to increase pub- 
lic credit, and complete the new Ad- 
ministration. 

The Civil List of France has been fixed 
by theCh rof Deputies at 25,000,000 
francs for the King, 3,000,000 in: do- 
mains, and 8,000,000 for the Princes of 
the Blood. : 

The patriotic party in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, are laudably en- 
deavouring to render the details of the 
Government consistent with the princi- 
ples of the constitutional charter. M. 
Farez has submitted a motion relative 
to the responsibility of Ministers. In the 
first part he included acts of treason 
against the safety of the State, the per- 
son of the King and Royal Family; sign- 
ing a treaty prejudicial to the interests 
of the people; countersigning an act 
which had not emanated from the Le- 
gislature, or ordering its execution; at- 
tacks upon the freedom of worship, the 
press, and the inalienability of national’ 
property ; attempts to restore the feudal 
system, the tithes, or any other govern- 
ment but that of the Bourbons; these’ 
offences should carry with them a cai 
tal punishment. In the second ° 
classed offences relative to taxes, receiv- 
ing presents, &c.; the punishment of 
these he proposed should be banishment. 
His speech was ordered to be printed. 

We have received in Paris Papers De-" 
crees for restoring to the Emigrants 
such parts of their property as remained 
unsold. The King anticipates that this 
measure will not give satisfaction to 
those, whose property has been —— 
of, and he regrets that he could no 
more. Some have thought that the’ dis- 
content might perhaps have been ob- 
viated—and in fact it might have been 
more equitable—had his Majesty order- 


ed the disposal of the ened ar | 
an 
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and divided the produce among the emi- 


grants in the ratio of their respective . 


losses. 
The Churchwardens of the parishes~ 


of the city of Nismes, in France, ar- 
dently desirous to see a Prince spring 
from the Bourbon stock, have made a 
solemn vow to dedicate to the Almighty 
a silver statue of a new-born infant, if 
the, Duchess of Angouleme should have 
any offspring. This vow was solemnly 
proclaimed in the churches ; and it is 
sagely remarked, that the birth of Louis 
XIV. was in- consequence of a similar vow! 
—A deputation was sent to Paris to 
communicate this curious resolution to 
the Duchess, who, it is stated, was 
greatly moved, and had her eyes fre- 
quently moistened with tears. She re- 
plied—* I feel very sensibly the senti- 
ments you bear towards me, and | am 
infinitely touched by the vow of which I 
am the object.” 

The attachment of the French to the 
name and memory of their good King 
Henry IV. is remarkable—it is almost 

» childish. -Two of his teeth, a piece of 
the hair of his beard, and of the linen 
that was wrapped round his corpse (hav- 
ing been preserved by an officer belong- 
ing to the church of St. Denis, at, the 
time when the royal tombs were violated 
there by the revolutionary miscreants), 
have been presented to the present King 
of France, 

One of the late Paris papers contains 
a statement of the military force which 
Buonaparte had at the battle of Leipsic; 
the infantry amounted to 178,000; ca- 
valry, 28,000.—Grand total, 206,000 men, 

In a pamphlet, lately published at 
Paris, it is stated, that the French army, 
after the battle of Leipsic, marched 200 
miles without having their wounds dress- 
ed, or receiving any medical assistance, 

A French paper says, that on the 5th 
instané an alarming noise was heard 
throughout the department of Lot and 
Garonne, which was followed in several 
Communes by the fall of a great quantity 
of aérolites, or stones fallen from Heaven. 
—The Prefect of the Department has, 
sent seme of them to Paris to be sub- 
mitted to the analysis of scientific men. 
Happily no person was hurt 

poop of the 20th inst. notice 
the departure of Talleyrand on che 14th 
for Vienna: in his absence, Count de 


Jaucourt has the portfolio of Foreign. 


affairs, 
HOLLAND, 

An arrangement between Great Britain 
and Holland has been signed, on the part 
of the former by the Prince Regent, and 
was sent off on the 29th ult, to Brussels, 


to receive the signature ef the Prince 
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Sovereign of ‘the Netherlands. . The « 
Cape of Good Hope, Demarara, Essequi- 
bo, and Berbice, are to be retained by 
this country. Batavia, and all the rest 
of the islands and places, as Surinam, 
Curagoa, and St. Eustatja, conquered 
from the Dutch during the war, are 
agreed to be restored by the treaty. 
Ceylon, of course, remains with us, as it 
was ceded to Great Britain before the war. 
SPAIN. 

Sir H. Wellesley, our Ambassador in 
Spain, bas concluded a general Treaty of 
Alliance with the Spanish Government, 
which engages not to renew the Family 
Compact with France. There is, bow- 
ever, no stipulation for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 

The conclusion of a definitive Treaty 
of Peace between France and Spain has 
been made public at Madrid: it was 
signed on the 20th July. The property 
oi Spaniards in France, or Frenchmen 
in Spain, are to be respectively restored. 

Ferdinand the ViIth has evinced his 
enmity to the Liberty of the Press, and 
to the diffusion of knowledge among his 
subjects, by the suppression of not fewer 
than fourteen journals. Some of these 
had acquired reputation during the Re- 
gency, by their political strictures, and 
the liberality of their opinions. In this 
number may he enumerated the Conciso, 
the Tribune, the Redacteur of Cadiz, 
and the Friend of the Laws. 

The terrors of the Spanish Govern 
ment assume a most ridiculous ‘shape ; 
dreading, as it seems, lest these Spaniards 
who bave been made prisoners of war 
should bring back with them the conta- 

ion of enlightened sentiment, it has. 

n ordered that they shall undergo a 
purification, and shall not be employed 
again (although taken in the act of 
fighting for their country), until they 
have given proofs of their good conduct 
and pure principles, 

The public finances are in a wretched 
state, and the revenues of individuals 
net much better: there is very little 
money in circulation: the armaments at 
Cadiz for the reduction of the colonies 
are countermanded, and the trade left 
at the mercy of the Barbary corsairs. 

Ferdinand has issued a decree, by 
which all Frenchmen are prohibited from 
entering Arragon and Catalonia; all 
those at present established there are, 
ordered to remove, under pain of being 
attested and imprisuned. Popular com- 
motions have taken place in these pro- 
vinees, and assassinations been com- 
mitted upon Freuchmen and their partis 
sans. 

Ic is but justice to mention, as some: 
set off te other acts of Ferdinand, = ' 
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he has abolished the torture, and pro- 
hibited all Judges from employing it to 
extort confessions from criminals, or 
evidence from witnesses.—So inveterate 
are the old prejudices of the Spaniards, 
and so great their antipathy to the 
French, that a lady was lately torn to 
pieces at Madrid, for wearing a trans- 

rent French veil. They were enraged 

ause it was transparent, and they 
were further enraged because it was 
French.—An article from Bayonne, in 
the Paris papers, states a curious fact, 
that the bridge of Yrun, over theBidassoa, 
had been destroyed by order of the 
Spanish Government, whose object was 
supposed to be to prevent all communi- 
cation with France. — The Spanish Go- 
vernment has apparently given up the 
hope of recovering its South American 
possessions, The following article, which 
appeared in some of the late French pa- 
pers, dwells on the power and resources 
of Spain previous to the discovery of 
America, and seems written for the pur- 
pose of preparing the public mind for 
this important event : : 

“ Madrid, Aug. 14.—The news from 
the province of the Caraccas is very dis- 
tressing. The disarming of the few 
vessels which were ready to sail, seems 
to indicate that the Government has re- 
linquished its intention of opposing the 
innovations of which our A wen are 
the theatre: Formerly the Peninsula 
was powerful in its own resources, and 
made Europe tremble before the dis- 
covery of America bad added migh 
means to those supplied by our soil. 
These local resources’ were neglected 
when the treasures of the New World 
dazzled the successors of Charles V. We 
hope to recover them under the vigorous 
and enlightened administration of a 
King, whose very name is a happy omen 


for Spain.” 
ITALY. 


Italy, which though favoured by na- 
ture, and justly proud of her soil, her 
productions, and her numerous ports, 
mourned for so ge d years the despotic 
regulations of the deposed Tyrant, bas 
begun, under the auspices of more be- 
nevolent Sovereigns, to cherish the dawn 
of happier days. The ports of Leghorn, 
Naples, &c. presented last month a most 
animated sight. They were crowded 
with shipping, and merchant-vessels suc- 
ceeded each other without interval, bring- 
ing cargoes of colonial goods, the vo ea 
vation of which had been for a long time 
felt by its luxurious population. 

- The official Gazette of Palermo states 
that the _— of Sicily stii) maintains in 
foil force all his claims to the Kingdom 


of Naples, 
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The Pope, determined to return to all 
the usages of the darker ages, has issued 
a decree prohibiting segret assemblies, 
particularly those of Freemasons, under 
severe and degrading penalties, attend- 
ed with the confiseation of property : 
informers are to be rewarded, considered 
honourable, and friends to church and 
state. 

Among other superstitions revived at 
Rome, is that of lighting up the shrines 
of saints by gifts of individuals, and with 
the old representations. 

The Pope has issued a Bull, by which 
the Order of Jesuits is formally re-esta- 
blished. This Order was abolished by 
Pope Ganganelli, as inconsistent wit 
the liberties and improved civilization 
of Europe. 

Pope Pius, on the 7th ult. celebrated 
bigh mass at the altar of St. Ignatius, in 
the church of Jesus at Rome; and after- 
wards, ascending a throne, ordered a 
Bull to be read, re-establishing the Order 
of Jesuits. The motives which bis Holi- 
ness assigns for this act are as singular, 
as the act itself is impertant.—He had 
been called upon some 13 years ago by 
the Emperor Paul of Russia, and King 
Ferdinand of Naples (the first professing 
the Greek faith, and unquestionably out 
of his mind; the latter acknowledged to 
be of imbecile undertanding) to allow of 
the establishment of the Jesuits in their 
dominions; and having kindly conde- 
scended to grant their request, he now 
diffuses that which their enlightened 
minds esteemed so great a blessing, over 
the rest of Europe. The Bull says, “ the 
Catholic world ands with one unani- 
mous voice, the re-establishment of the 
company of Jesus, and we daily receive 
pressing petitions from the Archbishops 
and Bishops to that effect.” The Bull 
re-establis the order of Jesuits by 
name in the empire of Russia, in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the Eccle- 
siastical States, and all other States ; 
constitutes Taddeo Barzozowski, ad in- 
terim, General of the Company of Jesus; 
lawfully delegates to him and the other 
members of the Company all suitable 
and necessary powers, to receive and 
distribute those who may wish to enter 
the order, among the different colleges, 
where they shall conform their mode of 
life to the rules prescribed by St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. It also declares, that they 
* may freely and lawfully apply to the 
education of youth in the principles of 
the Catholic faith, to form them to good 
morals, and to direct colleges and semi- 
naries—likewise hear confessions, 
the word of God, and administer the 
sacraments in the places of their resi+ 
denee.” The most offensive passage is 
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in the conclusion; it presents a clear 
view of the Pope’s pretensions :—* We 
ordain, that the present letters be in- 
violably observed, according to their 
form and tenour, in all time coming; 
that they enjoy their full and entire ef- 
fect ; that they shall never be submitted 
to the judgment or revision of any judge, 
with whatever power he may be clothed ;” 
again; “‘ should any one attempt to in- 
fringe, or by an audacious temerity op- 
pose any part of this ordinance, let him 
know that he will thereby incur the in- 
dignation of Almighty God, and of the 
‘holy apostles Peter and Paul.” 

It is but justice to mention, as some 
set-off to these bigoted proceedings, 
that his Holiness has, by two other de- 
crees, prohibited the wearing of arms, 
to prevert assassinations; and also abo- 
lished all the sanctuaries to which cri- 
minals usually fled for protection, when 
in danger of being punished for their 


crimes. 
GERMANY. 

The Princess of Wales, it seems, has 
met with a most cordial and flattering 
reception in her native country. Her 
Royal Highness arrived at Brunswick 
on the night of the 19th ult. She was 
received at Wolfenbuttel by the City 
Guard, and at the Palace by the Public 
Authorities; and in the evening there 
was a general illumination. 

Liege has been evacuated by the Prus- 


sians, and taken possession of by the 


troops of the Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, 
The Emperor of Austria has adopted 


-Buonaparte’s Order of the Iron Crown, 


as one of the standing orders of his 
house, and annougeed that he will him- 
self be the Grand Master. This step is 
perhaps intended to conciliate the peo- 


_ple of Lombardy, ameng whom mueh 


discontent prevails, in consequence of 
the disappuintment they feel in not be- 
coming an independent state. Many 
officers of the Italian army have refused 
to transfer their services to Austria. 
SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 
We have now to announce the termi- 
mation of the war in Norway by the 
submission of Prince Christian. The 


. Swedish Bulletin, announcing this event, 


is dated Aug. 10, and states, that the 
Swedes had been successful in several 
affairs, and the Crown Prince had made 
dispositions for surrounding the army of 
Prince Christian in its position near 
Moss; when the latter made proposals 
to relinquish the contest, which were ac- 
cepted, and the union of Norway to Swe- 


- den may therefore be considered as 


pec Mey 
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A Treaty of Peace has been concluded 
in London between Denmark and Spain. 
RUSSIA. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg of the 
18th ult. notice the appointment of 
Count Nesselrode to the office of Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, in the place of 
Count Romanzoff, who had been per- 
mitted to resign on account of ill health. 

The Emperor Alexander, in a Ukase 
addressed to the Holy Synod and Coun- 
cil of State, has declined the appellation 
they had bestowed on him of “* Blessed,” 
—** My whole efforts (he observes) are 
directed to the imploring of the blessing 
of God upon me and my faithful people, 
and in order to be blessed by my be- 
loved subjects, and generally by all the 
nations of the earth. This is my warmest 
wish and my highest happiness. But 
after all my efforts to attain that object, 
I cannot, as a man, allow myself the 
boldness to accept of that appellation 
or presume that I have already attained 
that felicity. I deem it so much the 
less compatible with my principles, in- 
asmuch as I have at all times, and on 
every occasion, exhorted my faithful 
subjects to moderation and humility of 
spirit; and I will not now set an exam: 
ple which would contradict those senti- 


ments.” 
TURKEY. 

The Sublime Porte baving by recent 
treaties guaranteed all vessels under the 
Austrian flag from being attacked by the 
Barbary corsairs, the Grand Seignior 
found it necessary to issue, on the 26th 
June, three firmans, add respec- 
tively to the Dey of Algiers, and the 
Beys of Tunis and Tripoli, enjoining 
them and their subjects not only to ab- 
stain from attacking, searching, or im- 
peding Austrian vessels at sea; but to 
give them protection and assistance in 
their commercial enterprizes, as is 
usually granted by the Porte to the sub- 
jects of the most favoured hations. The 
necessity fer maintaining the present 
harmony existing between the two 
Courts, is dwelt upon by the Grand 
Seignior in this firman to his piratical 
vassals with an earnestness, which suffi- 
ciently manifests his uneasiness at the 
renovated power of Austria; and his ap- 
prehension that, at no distant period, 
some pretext for a rupture would be 
sought by his powerful neighbour. 

AMERICA anp THs WEST INDIES, 

Accounts from Montreal of the 24th 
of July, furnish the details of a gallant 
enterprize on a small scale. They state, 
that Major Evans, on the 12th July, had 
taken a party, consisting of 22 men, in 
order to observe the position and 

strength 
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strength of the American army under 
General Swift; and that he was sur- 
rounded by 200 Americans, but had heroi- 
cally cut his way through, with very lit- 
tle loss. The American General Swift, 
and 17 men, were killed in this gallant 
skirmish. Major Evans was taken _ 
souer, but soon made his escape. The 
American army was in the same position 
that it had taken after the action with 
the British under General Riall. 

Dispatches from Sir George Prevost, 
brought over by Capt. Jervoise, have an- 
nounced a glorious and important vic- 
tory obtained on the 25th July, by Gen. 
Drummond, over the Americans, near 
the Falls of Niagara, At the commence- 
ment of the engagement, the British did 
not exceed 1600, and the subsequent ac- 
eessions did not raise the amount to 
more than 2800, while the assailingarmy 
was in number 5,000. The General 
justly terms it an “ extraordinary con- 
flict,” it having been carried on in the 
obscurity of a very dark night, amidst 
almost impervious woods and wilds; the 
hostile forces being so closely inter- 
mixed, that the muzzles of their guns 
were advanced within a few yards of 
each other, and several of the artillery 
men bayonetted in the very act of load- 
ing. The immediate consequences of 
the action were decidedly important. 
The Enemy, who had retreated with 
great precipitation to his camp beyond 
the Chippawa, did not dare to maintain 
that position ; but abandoned the camp, 
destroyed his own camp equipage, stores, 
and whatever might have impeded his 
progress, and fled in the greatest dis 
order towards Fort Erie. In the Ame 
rican official account of this battle, 
written by Capt. Austen, an aid-de-camp, 
in consequence of the Generals Brown 
and Scott being disabled by wounds, a 
victory is claimed. by the Enemy, who, it 
is asserted, remained on the battle 
ground; bat, unfortunately for this 
claim, the subsequent retreat is admitted, 

The Rhode Island Telescope, uf the 
27th August, contains an official account 
of an attack made by the British army 
upon Fort Erie, to which the Americans 
retreated after the signal defeat on the 
25th July. If we may credit this state- 
ment (which is written by an Enemy ac- 
eustomed to claim a victory when de- 
feated), our troops were repulsed with 
considerable loss. The following con- 
tains all the particulars yet known of 
this unfortunate affair :— 

“ After the disastrous battle of the 
Chippawa, and during the retreat, the 
command was assumed by Gen. Ripley. 
The head-quarters were nominally re- 
woved to Buffalo, which is on the Ame- 
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rican side of the Straits, connecting 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and within 
the frontier, Nearly the whole of the 
routed army sought shelter in Fort Erie; 
and from the period of their arrival, 
they were busily engaged in erecting 
new outworks, repairing those that 
were standing, and strengthening others. 
In these labours they were engaged 
twelve days. During that time they 
were joined by many hundred fugitives, 
who under cover of the night, had dure 
ing the battle at Chippawa, secreted 
themselves in the woods, and escaped. 
On the 7th August, General Gaines ar- 
rived with a fine body of troops, in- 
eluding 300 riflemen, and superseded 
General Ripley in the command. Re- 
inforcements now continued to arrive 
daily from all quarters; and up to the 
14th Aug, the American army had _ re- 
ceived an accession equal to what it lost 
in the late battle. In number it could 
not be much less than 5000 men. Re- 
peated skirmishes took place, with va- 
rious success. The Enemy derived con- 
siderable advantage from the Erie squa- 
dron, which was at Buffalo. On the 
15th, the preparations of the British 
being completed, an attempt was made 
to carry Fort Erie by assault. The out- 
works were taken at the point of the 
bayonet; but, after a sanguinary con- 
test, the strength of the fortress, and 
the superior numbers of the Enemy, 
prevailed. In one quarter the scaling- 
ladders were found too short, and the 
assailants were exposed to a murderous 
fire. In another, one bastion being 
taken and crowded with troops, the 
Enemy fired into the magazine beneath, 
which exploded, ang killed 200 men. 
The British were repulsed. Their loss, 
which is perhaps exaggerated, is esti- 
mated in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
at 600 men, The brave Colonel Drum- 
mond, who did not cease to animate his 
men till be fell, was found among the 
slain. After this disaster, it was be- 
lieved that the British had retreated, in 
consequence of want of provisions, to- 
wards Fort George.” 

We are glad to find it admitted, in the 
Rhode Island papers, that Admiral Coch- 
rane was ip the Chesapeake with 46 sail, 
consisting of men of war and transports, 
and that he had effected a landing with 
4,000 men, with an intention of marching 
against Washington. The fears enter- 
tained for that capital are not of an ordi- 
pary nature; for we find it stated that 
* an express from Gen. Winder had arrived 
at Baltimore, with confirmation that if 
reinforcements did not arrive in 24 hours, 
Washington, which had been declared in 
a state of siege, would be left, though 4 
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force of 7000 men had been collected to 
oppose our advance. At Baltimore 10,000 
troops were alsc assembled: so that the 
numerical strength of the Enemy is for- 
midable, The British force engaged in 
this expedition, including marines, is 
12,000 men. 
Carrute aNp DestRUCtION OF THE 
American Capita. 

[Just as this Sheet of our Magazine was 
going to press, dispatches arrived from 
Vice-admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, an- 
nouncing the capture 20d destruction, by 
his Majesty’s forces, of the City of Wash- 
ington, on the 24th ult. after a severe but 
decisive action at Bladensberg, in advance 
of Washington, in which a very superior 
rtumber (between 9,000 and 10,000) of the 
Enemy were driven from a strong position, 
and totally rowed, with the loss of all their 
cannon. Commodore Barney’s flotilla, a 
frigate of the largest class on the stocks, 
the dock-yard, arsenale, and ail public 
property and buildings, have been de- 
stroyed. Our force in thé action did not 
exceed 1,500 men, The dispatches were 


published at length in an Extraurdiaary 
Gazette, of which a copy will appear in 
our next Number. } 

From a published dispatch of Chris- 
tophe’s Secretary of State (Count de Li- 
monade) to M. Peltier, and a letter from 


Port au Prince, the seat of President 
Petion’s power, it appears that they are 
both making vigorous preparation to re- 
sist, to the utmost extremity, any attempt 
to subjugate them by an Expedition fiom 
France. Petion expects an attack from 
France about December}; and has in con- 
sequence notified, that upon the first ap- 
pearance of an Enemy, all the buildings, 
towns, &c. upon the coast, are to be set 
fire to. Every thieg moveable has been 
conveyed to the mountains, and the strong 
hoids in them filled with cured provisions 
and ammunition. The arsenals are ac- 
tually provided with torches to begin the 
work of. conflagration the moment the 
Enemy (the French) are off the coast. 
We have some doubts, however, of the 
authenticity of these papers. 

The fast accounts from Buenos Ayres 
prepared us for the speedy fail of Monte 
Video. We now learn that it surrendered 
by capitulation to the arms of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres ou the 20:h of June, 
It appears that Monte Video having been 
closely blockaded for two months by sea, 
its naval force annihilated, no prospect of 
succours from Spain, no chance of relief 
from the interior, its walls hard pressed by 
a large force, and its inhabitants reduced 
to the greatest misery by famine, was 
compelled to accept terms of capitulation, 
the garrison to remain prisoners of war, 
and the Governor-gen. Vigodet to return 
to Spain. Upwards of 6000 stand of arms, 
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about 500 pieces of cannon of all sizes; 
many of them brass, and an immense 
dep6t of military and naval! stores, are the 
fruits of this surrender: The fall of Monte 
Video is considered as a death-biow to the 
monarchical system in this part of the 
world. It was the last strong-hold: to 
which, had it been able to make a stand, 
the motber country might have sent sup- 
plies; as it is, the army employed in the 
siege will be enabled to direct its course 
against Peru. Capt. Brown, who com- 
manded the Buenos Ayrean squadron, is 
an Englishman, and to his skill is attri- 
buted the everthrow of the Monte Videans. 
After the victory, Brown’s wife was pre- 
sented by the Government of Buenos 
Ayres with a necklace of the value of 
15.000 dollars; and her husband is said 
to have received for his services 10,000 
dollars, ‘ 

—_—_——————EE—E 

IRELAND. 

Aug. 10. Miss Fanning, of Waterford, 
17 years of age, entitled to a very respect- 
able fortune, took the white veil, in the 
society of the Presentation Convent, a 
Roman Catholic chapel at Clonmel. 

Sept. 1. The Mars, a fine ship from 
Liverpool to Quebec, with a cargo worth 
near 100,000/. took fire off Wexford, and 
instantly burnt to the water’s edge. The 
flames burst forth in the forecastle. The 
captain, passengers, and crew, had barely 
time to step into a boat; and after some 
time were picked up by the Orbit, of 
Liverpool, Capt. Peers, and landed at Cork. 

The following extraordinary circum~ 
stance occurred within these few weeks : 
A certain man is the town of Dundalk, co. 
Louth, in Ireland, having built a row of 
small houses, waited on his landlord the 
Earl of Roden, and informed him that it 
was his wish to call his buildings after the 
Hero of the Peninsula, Wellington Place. 
His Lordship, highly approving of bis. iu 
tention, gave his tenant his entire appro- 
bation, and assured him that he would 
esteem him the more for his so doing. A 
stone was accordingly engraved, when the 
Popish Priest (the builder being of his 
flock) hearing of his resolution, informed 
him that he entirely disapproved of it; 
that the Duke of W. was an enemy to 
their religion, and had done their cause @ 
great deal of injury ; and that, in short, 
no such stone should be put up. The 
man pleaded his landlerd’s approbation, 
and urged the point in vain: the Priest 
persisted, and assured him that if the in- 
scription appeared, it should be removed. 
At length the stone was erected, and on 
the foliowing night it was torn down, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 
Aug. 30, Last week the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of Northwich 
expe- 
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experienced a most dreadful storm of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by 
hail and rain. A cow was killed. The 
electric fluid passed through a row of 
houses in Witton-street, and injured some 
of-the furniture in each house. In the 
school-room of Mrs. Green, several of the 
children were struck senseless. 

Sept. 1. Great damage was sustained at 
Coventry by a hail-storm of extraordinary 
severity last week. Pieces of ice, weigh- 
ing from 5 to 7 oz. fell in heavy torrents, 
breaking and destroying every thing that 
they came in contact with, The injury 
sustained by one gentleman alone from 
the demolition of glass in his hot-house, 
&c. is estimated at upwards of 400/. 

An explosion of fou! air lately took place 
at Gen. Spen’s colliery, Rutherglen. Two 
young men, brothers, were killed; and 
another man had his face and arms much 
burnt, and his body wounded. 

Lately, at Hepburn Colliery, Newcastle, 
Elias Mould, under-viewer, had descended 
one of the pits with the deputies and overs- 
men to change the course of the air for 
ventilation, when the pit fired, and him- 
self and ten others were burnt to death. 

The Trustees appointed by Act of Par- 
liament for purchasing an estate to be 
annexed to the title of Earl Nelson, have, 
it is said, bought Standlynch House and 
Park, about six miles from Salisbury, on 
the road to Romsey, for 120,000/.; and it 
has been named Trafalgar Park. This 
domain was late the property of H,. 
Dawkins, esq. 

Throngh the recommendation of Col. 
Wodehouse, seconded by Mr. Coke, a 
monument to the of Lord Nelson 
is to be erected in Norfolk, his native 
county. 

Lord Byron, .it is said, has recovered 
Newstead Abbey, his patrimonial seat ; the 
gentleman who purchased it having relin- 
quisbed it, and obtained another residence 
and extensive estates in Wales. 

Such is the increased value of land in 
Craven, that the late Miss Stackhouse’s 
nunfeased estates at Burnsal!! and Hartling- 
ton were last week sold for 7,584/.; the 
revt of the former, being 352. produced 
2,045.5; of the latter, being 110/. pro- 
duced 5,545/.; and this for the purpose of 
farming.—Leeds. 

To Incumbents. — By a decision of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, at Winchester Assizes, it is 
absolutely requisite, according to the late 
Act of Parliament, that all licences to Sti- 
pendiary Curates be placed in the Parish 
Register-ch-st in the Church, where they 
may be open to the inspection of the 
Churchwardens and others: and unless the 
said licences bear date on or about the 5th 
day of Jan. 1814, the Incumbent is liable 
to an action; and the specific penalties 
would be readily recovered for any interval 
from that time to the date of the licence. 
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The Lord Chancellor has given the final 
decree on the appeal of Professor Christian 
against the election of Mr. Serjeant Frere 
to the Headship of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. His Lordship, after commenting 
on the will of the founder, the late Sir 
Jacob Gerrard Downing, bart. declared 
that the election appeared to him to have 
been perfectly conformable to the statutes 
for the regulation of that Society, and 
therefore it became his duty to confirm it, 
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Windsor Castle, Sept. 5, “ His Majesty 
continues tranquil, and in good health.” 

The following medical document has 
been published : 

“‘ Certificate—Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales being still 
not altogether free from the complaint in 
her right knee, and her Royal Highness’s 
general health being considerably im- 
paired, we recommend a residence on the 
sea-.coast for two or three months this 
autumn, as the means most likely to re- 
store her general health, and to cure what 
remains of the local affection. 

**M. Baitriz, H. Crine, R. Keate. 
July 6.” 
Friday, Aug. 5. 

Judgment was given this evening in the 
matter of the Choristers of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. This was a Petition in behalf of 
the Choristers of St. Paul’s, presented to 
the Master of the Rolls, under a recent 
Act, to provide a summary remedy in 
cases of abuses of Trusts created for Cha- 
ritable purposes. The Petition came to a 
hearing on the 28th of April and 2d of 
May last; when Sir Samvel Romilly, Mr, 
Shadwell, and Mr. Stephen, spoke in fa- 
your of the Petition; Mr. Leach, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Greenhill, on the 
part of the Dean and Chapter, Chancellor, 
Precentor, and Almoner of St. Paul’s, 
His Honour reserved the case for further 
consideration; and on the 5th of August 
delivered his opinion to the following 
effect : 

«* A very considerable proportion of this 
Petition relates to objects either wholly 
out of the jurisdiction of this Court, or 
with regard to which the Court cannot 
exercise its jurisdiction in this summary 
mode of proceeding. It complains that 
the Statutes of St. Paul’s Cathedral haye 
not beer obeyed ; that there are various 
duties to be performed by the Precentor 
and the Almoner, and that these duties 
are wot performed at all, or at least to 
the extent, or in the manner, enjoined by 
the statutes, 1 conceive this Court has 
nothing to do with the observance or non- 
observance of the Statutes of a Cathedral, 
or the performance of the duties of its 
various ministers and officers. _ 

*‘ It then states, that there are certain 
charitable funds, which are not applied to 
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the purposes for which they were given, 
according to the intention of the donors. 
It is an application to the jurisdiction of 
the Court ; and, if it had jurisdiction, it 
would be a proper ground of complaint ; 
but it is not every question of charitable 
trust that now can be decided here. The 
Act gives the Court jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed in a summary manner to rectify 
abuses of a Trust, and to give directions 
relative to the administration of it; but 
where the question is as to the existence 
of a Charitable Trust, it becomes a ques- 
tion of property, and ought to be decided 
in the same solemn manner as every other 
question of property is decided. It is not 
because a charity makes a claim upon my 
estate, that { am bound to attend to that 
claim. I conceive that in that case it is 
fitting that an Information should be filed, 
or that a Bill should be tiled, in order to 
litigate the question in the same manner 


' as every other question of property should 


be litigated.. Now in this case, it is the 
existence of the Trust that is the thing 
in controversy between these parties. It 
is attempted to be shewn that the estates 
of the Dean and Chapter and of tbe Chan- 
cellor are liable to certain barthens and 
trusts, te which within living inemory they 
have never been subjected. Documents 
are produced, which are ancient instra- 
ments, for the purpose of shewing that 
Grants have been made to the Chancellor 
ef lands, tithes, and other property, for 
the purpose of supporting and maintain- 
ing a School for the education of the Cho- 
risters ; but it does not appear to me that 
these documents do at any time distinculy 
shew that to have been the purpose of 
these Grants. But it is sufficient to say, 
that the Officer * does not admit the exist. 
ence of any such Trust; and the question 
is, whether there is any Trust, (and that 
must be decided in another form, pot 
upon Petition); whether the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul’s can be subjected tothe 
payment of any Grants to them, or any 
other sums than those which they confess 
themselves to be bound to pay to the Al- 
moner, to be applied for the suppo.i and 
maintainance of the Choristers. The Act 
of Parliament says, mot that the Court 
is summarily to decide whetber the estate 
be subject to a Charitable Trust; but that 
in every case of a breach, or supposed 
breach, of any Trust created for Charitable / 
purposes, or where an order of a Court 
of Equity was deemed necessary, it should 
be lawful for the Court w proceed upon 
Petition, It assumes the existence of the 
Charitable Tiust as something that is 
admitted, or as so plain that there can be 
no question relative to it. 

“* The only case in which it is stated that 
there is any Devise or Grant to the Al- 
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moner for a charitable purpose, is that of 
the will of Richard de Newport, who gave 
certain houses to the Almoner for the 
maintainance of one or two boys for a 
period not exceeding two years after their 
voices are brokea. The Petition states that 
as acharitable use; but the Almoner ia 
his affidavit takes nonotice whatever of that 
allegation in the Petition; be does not say 
whether these houses do or do not exist; 
whether they are or are not liable to the 
charitable use: he passes it by entirely. 
Now the Trust by the wil] is plain and ex- 
press; and 1 find that Mr, Hodgson * ia 
one of his affidavits says, ‘ he is informed 
and believes that the Almoner of the Ca- 
thedral, for the time being, has been ia 
the habit occasionally of maintaining a 
Chorister or two, after they have ceased to 
sing in the Cathedral in consequence of 
the breaking of their voices, uatil they 
have been otherwise provided for.’ This 
therefore should seem to be a subsisting 
and an undisputed charity ; and -it ap- 
pears to me, that there must be an en- 
quiry what the Trusts consist of, what are 
the rents and profits, and how those rents 
and profits are applied, That is the only 
part of the Petition upon which I can 
make any Order, however laudable the 
motives may have been by which this 
Petition has been set on foot, or however 
desirable the object to which it is applied.” 

Mr. Leach. —“* Does the Court make 
any Order respecting the Costs ?” 

Master of the Rolls.-—“‘ No; Ido not think 
it is a Case in which I can subject the Pe- 
titioners to the payment of Costs,” 

Sunday, Aug. 21, 

A fire broke out, about one o’clock ig 
the morning, in the back room of the first 
floor in thé house of Mr, Watson, a haber- 
dasher, in King-street, Seven Dials. The 
fire was not discovered until it had com, 
municated to the front part of the house, 
when the watcbmaa endeavoured to rouse 
the inmates. Mr. and Mrs, Watson, whe 
slept in the front room of the first floor, 
escaped nearly naked ; but B.Stephensona, 
a tailor, aged 45, and Mary his wife, whe 
occupied the second floor, and Mary Anne 
Catherme, 15 years of age, servant to 
Mr. Watson, and who slept ia the garret, 
perished in the flames. 

Sunday, Aug. 28, 

This evening the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis and many miles ip its vicinity were 
alarmed by a fire at the mustard and oil- 
mills of Messrs. Wardle and Jones (late 
Lingard), on Bankside. 1t is supposed to 
have kindled from the iron-work of the 
machinery being overbeated by friction, 
and communicating te the adjoining wood- 
work, which suddenly caught fire, and 
burst forth with an irresistible force and 
rapidity. It was nearly low water, ‘and 
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one of the floating engines, which was 
moored below London-bridge, could not 
be worked up against the tide until near 
nine o’clock. Before that period five 
wharfs fronting the Thames formed one 
tremendous conflagration. The extensive 
premises of Messrs. Wardle and Jones 
were the first which were demolished. 
The fire in a few minutes after it got to a 
considerable height on these warehouses, 
was seen to extend its approach both ways, 
and continued to spread each way with 
equal fury till it reached the flour-ware- 
houses of Messrs. Thell and Steele, which 
being a new and very substantial building, 
with a very thick party-wall, prevented 
the flames from extending themselves fur- 
ther Eastward, and saved not only those 
warehouses, which were full of flour be- 
longing to that company, but a great many 
others between them and London bridge, 
which, had they caught fire, must have 
inevitably shared the same fate. Mr. 
Hammock’s corn - warehouses, in which 
were immense quantities of various kinds 
of grain, and a large portion of fine old 
beans, and those of Mr. Resden, which 
adjoined them, were all burnt to the 
ground. Messrs. Clarke and Myers’s bop 
warehouses, and those of Mr. Evans (in 
the same line) followed next. Messrs. 
Ball and Jones’s iron-foundry, Mr. Ayres’s 
corn -warehouses, part of the premises be- 
longing to an eminent dyer, and a great 
deal of stabling belonging to ‘Thell and 
Steele, were totally consumed. The oil 
in the mustard manufactory blazed with 
great fury, and vast quantities ran into 
the river, spreading en the top to a consi- 
derable distance. Four barges,which were 
moored off Hill’s coal-wharf, containing 
60 chaldron of coals, and which could avt 
be removed on account of the ebb-tide, 
were consumed. The flames extended 
backwards to Clink-lane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which seven or eight houses 
built of wood, and inhabited by poor 
families, were destroyed. Fortunately no 
lives were lost ; but many persons were 
so much hurt as to be sent to the hospital. 
One horse in a private stable was burnt. 
The fire was not got under till near 11 
oclock. It being Sunday night, when 
most people are quite at leisure, the con- 
flagration was viewed by near 100,000 
spectators; the two bridges, the wharfs, 
quays, banks of the Thames, and the 
craft on the river, being crowded. At one 
time Barclay and Perkins’s brew-house, in 
Maid-lane, the Borough-market, and the 
adjoining Church, were considered in dan- 
ger. The property destroyed is valued at 
150,000/.; but the insurance does not ex- 
ceed 60,0002. 
Tuesday, Aug. 30. 

Most of our readers must have seen or 
heard of the ingenious machinery at Bat- 
tersea for sawing veneers with circular 
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saws from 10 to 18 feet diameter, the in- 
vention, and, in part, the property of Mn 
Brunel, to whom the country is indebted 
+ for the block. machinery in Portsmouth 


Dock-yard, and other valuable works, 


Owing to a quantity of veneers being on 
the mill-floor, which was the only part 
that could not be conveniently made fire= 
proof, it is probable that some of the saws 
dust, by being overheated, may have 
smothered, and the fire thus generated 
have extended to the floor. At half-past 
ten o’clock this night the fire was disco- 
vered by some person on the Chelsea side, 
who immediately directed the watchman 
to give the alarm at Mr. Brunel’s, He 
being at Chatham on public service, a 
servaut was sent over to Battersea; but, 
before assistance could be obtained, the 
fire had made such progress, as to threaten 
entire destruction, ‘I'wo fire eugines from 
Mr. Noble’s, and one from Chelsca, were 
all that came; ail others being detained 
at the fire at Bankside; but for want of 
water, the tide being quite low, the right 
wing of the building, with the steam-engine, 
were all that was saved. To preserve the 
saws and the middle of the building was a 
vain attempt. The greatest exertions were 
made to preserve the stock of wood and 
veneers, the greater part of which were 
saved, at the risk of the lives of those 
who strenuously exerted themselves upon 
the occasion. Thus in two bours these 
most valuable machines, which, in point 
of execution and perfection, exceeded 
every thing we know, and which had been 
visited by sume of the most illustrious 
characters in Europe, presented the awful 
sight of a heap of fragments ; and the fruits 
of six years of exertion and ingenuity, 
attended with an expence of above 20,000/. 
were destroyed. 
Friday, Sept. 16. 

James Mitchell was indicted for the 
murder of Miss Welchman, milliner, as no- 
ticed in our last, p. 184. The prisoner 
became acquainted with the deceased in 
consequence of holding an umbrella over 
her in the street, when sbe was caught in 
a shower of rain. He represented himself 
the purser of a large ship, and pos-essed 
of property, which the deceased’s brother 
having ascertained to be false, his ad- 
dresses were discouraged: this enraged 
him ; and, on the evening of the 4th Aug. 
having visited Miss Welchman, she ac- 
cused him of taking away her scissors. 
He wished her to go out with him ; and 
then to:send for salmon for bis supper; 
both requests were refused: he shot her, 
in consequence, with a pistol. — The pri- 
soner was found Guilty ; and was executed 
on the following Monday morning ;—toge+ 
ther with William H. Hollings, a sus- 
pended exciseman, aged 50, for the mur- 
der of Elizabeth Pilcher, aged 22, to whom 
he was guardian, 
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Gazetre Promottons. 

Foreign-office, July 16. Joseph Charles 
Mellish, esq. bis Majesty’s Consyl in the 
Circle of Lower Saxony, and the free Cities 
of Hambargh, Bremen, and Lubeck. 

Foreign office, July 23. Jobn Robert 
Wise, esq. his Majesty’s Cousul-general 
in Sweden, 

Gen. Sir R. T. Wilson, permitted to ac- 
cept the Russian order of St. Anne of the 
first class ; Hon, Capt. G. Cadogan, R.N. 
the Austrian order of Maria Theresa; and 
Capt. H. Gardner, of the Artillery, the 
Russian order of St. Wolodemir of the 
fourth class, 

Carlton-house, July 23. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Earl of Aberdeen, and Chas. 
William Lord Stewart, sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

Carlton-house, July. 25. The Barl of 
Aberdeen, Sir Isaac Heard, knot. Garter 
Principal King of Arms, aod Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, knight, Gentleman-usher of the 
Black Rod, Plenipotentiaries for investing 
His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty 
with the ensigns and the whole babit of the 
Order of the Garter. — George Frederick 
Beltz, esq. Secretary to Garter Principal 
King of Arms. 

Carlion-house, July 29. Right Hon. 
Thomas Hamilton (¢ ly called Lord 
Binning) and the Right bon, Wm. Huskis- 
son, sworn of the Privy Conncil. 

Foreign office, July 30. Right bon. Lord 
Gambier, Henry Goulburn, esq. M. P. and 
Wm. Adams, Esq. D. C. L, Commissioners 
for negotiating and concluding a Treaty of 
Peace with Commissioners from the United 
States of America, — Anthony St. John 
Baker, esq. Secretary to the Commission. 





Hon. Algernon Percy, Secretary to his’ 


Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Turin. 
Aug. 6. Ri, hon. W. Huskisson,T. Dacres 
Adams, and H. Dawkins, esqrs. Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues. 
* Whitehall, Aug. 9. Right hon. Robert 
Vise. Melville, Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
kat. Vice-admiral of the Blue, George 
Johnstone Hope, esq. Rear-admiral of the 
Red, Sir George Warrender, Bart. John 
Osborn, esq. Henry Paulet, esq. (com- 
monty called Lord Henry Paulet) Rear- 
admiral of the Red, and Barrington Pope 
Blachford, esq. Commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of High Admiral. 

War-office, Aug. 9, Lieut,-general the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange, a General ia 
the Army. 

Whitehall, Aug. 16. The Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, an Extra Kaight of the 
Bath. 

Civit Promorions. 

Right hon. Wm, Weilesiey Pole, Master 
of the Mint. 

Rev. W. Allen, M. A. of Newbury, 
Head-master of Bulton School, vice Heath, 
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Rev. Dr. Jobn Sleath, late one of the 
Masters of Rugby School, High Master of 
St. Paul’s Scirool, vice Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
who retires after having filled that situation 
45 years, 


EccLesiastTicaL PRergrMeNTs. 

Rev. Joseph Gilt, B. D. vicar of Swaff- 
ham Burbech, Staplehurst R. Kent. 

Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, M. A. Swaffham 
Bulbeck V. Cambridgeshire, 

Rev. J. Hanmer, M.A. Aswardby R, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. F. E. E, Faulkner, B. A. St. John’s 
R. Clerkenwell, 

Rev. H. Owen, LL. D. Stoven Perpetual 
Curacy, Suffolk, 

Rev. R. B. Fisher, Basildon V. with 
Ashampstead Chapeiry annexed. 

Rev. Charles Hawkins, LL. B. Cowley, 
alias Coaley VY. Gloucestershire, vice Jones 
deceased. , 


Birtus. 

4ug. 1. At Galway, Ireland, the wife of 
Rev. Joseph Cassan, A. M. chaplain to the 
Earl of Roden, a daughter. 

13, At Dalkeith-house, Scotland, the 
Duchess of Buccleugh and Queensberry, 
adaughier, (See p. 295.) 

17. The wife of Lieut.-gen. Loft, a son, 
being her 17th chiid. 

25, At Methley-park, Viscountess Pol- 
lington, a son. 

24, In Old Bond-street, Kt. hon. Lady 
Amelia Boyce, a son, since deceased. 

In St. James’s-square, Viscountess An- 
son, a daughter. 

28. At Sleningford, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Col. Daibiac, 4th drag. a daughter. 

31. Lady Theodosia Rice, wife of 
T. R. esq. of Manor Trenouard, Limerick, 
a son and heir. 

Lately, In Grafton-street, the lady of 
Sir Jas. Stronge, a daughter. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley -sq. the lady of 
Sir George Bowyer, bart. a son. 

In Cavendish-square, the lady of Hon. 
H, St. John, a daughter, 

In Albemarle-st, the lady of Barun de 
Montatemaed, Secretary uf Legation to the 
Freoch Embassy, a daughter. 

In Connaught-place, the lady of Hon, 
Archibald Macdonald, a son. 

Io Harley-street, the wife of N. W. R. 
Colborne, esq. a son and heir, 

The wife of Maj.-gen. Seymour, a son, 

At Ockbam, Lady King, a daughter, 

The lady of Hoa, Hugh Percy, Bishops- 
bourne, a daughter, 

At Winchester, the lady of Sir H. Rivers, 
@ soa. 

At Alderley,Gloucestershire, LadyTheo- 
dosia Hale, a son. 4 

At Greet Slaughton, the wife of General 
Onslow, a daughter. 

The Countess of Moray, a son. 

At 
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At Blithficld-house, Staffordshire, Lady 
Bagot, a daughter. 

At Sedgefield, Viscountess Barrington, 
2 son. 

Sept. 6. At the Dowager Marchioness 
of Waterford’s, in Upper Harley-st. Right 
Hon. Lady Isabella Anne Brydges, a son 
rand breir. 

18. At Osborne, Isle of Wight, Lady 
Isabella Blacbford. 

In Crawford-st. the wife of Alex. Mac 
Innes, esq. 2u life guards, a daughter. 


Marriaces. 

May 4. At Malta, F. Moresby, esq. 
Capt. R. N. and Knight of Maria Theresa, 
to Eliza Louisa, youngest daughter of J. 
Wittiams, esq. 

July 26. At Perth, Dr. A, Latta, to Mrs, 
Major Turner. 

28. Rev. W. D. Thring, rector of Sutton, 
Wilts, to Jane, daughter of R. Dugdale, 
esq. of Great Mariborough-street. 

Aug. 8. Hen. Sherren, esq. of Upway, 
Dorset, to Miss Thresher, daughter of J. 
T. esq. of Corton. 

10. Wm. Newton, esq. of Derby, second 
son of J. L. N. esq. of Bath, to Henrietta, 
second daughter of the late John White, 
esq. of Devonshire-p!ace, 

Tl. Rev. Hen. Glossop, rector of West 
Dean, Hauts, and East Grinstead, Wilts, 
to Charlotte, only child and heiress of the 
late R. Newland, esq.of Westergate, Sussex. 

16, At Stockport, Mr. John Worstey, to 
Miss Ellen Hampson, niece of the late 
John Hampson, esq. 

19. At Booterstown (Dublin), J. L. Fos- 
ter, esq. eldest son of the late Bishop of 
Clogher, to Letitia, youngest daughter of 
Rt. Hon. Jas. Fitzgerald, of Clare. 

20. P. E. Flanigan, esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Yeon, esq. F. A. S. 

21. At Birmingham, Geerge Bartley, 
esq. acting manager of the Birmingham 
Theatre, to Miss Smith, of Drury-lane. 

23. At Dilborne-hall, by special licence, 
‘the Earl of Morton, to Susan Elizabeth, 
grand-daughter of the late Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Butler, of Lupton-house, Devon. 

Sir Godfrey Webster, bart. to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of R. Adamson, esq. of 
-Hill-street, Berkeley-square. 

25. Edward Webster Bullack Webster, 
€sq. of the Hyde Cottage, Hendon to Mary, 
dau. of Samuel Purkis, esq. of Hampstead. 
» 26. Capt. G. B. Brooks, Tth Bombay 
infantry, eldest surviving son of J. B. B. 
-esq. of Bath, to Miss Conyngham, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-gen. C. of that city. 

At Fareham, Hants, R. Ellison, esq, 
jun, to Elizabeth, daughter of, Major-gen, 
Terrot, R. A, 

21, AtNew Strelitz, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, to’Her Royal 
Highness the Dowager Princess of Salms, 
boin Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
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30. At Walton, co.Warwick, Hon. Wm. 
Eliot, to Susan, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir John Mordaunt, bart. 

C. T. Conolly, esq. only son of Chas. C2” 
esq. of Midford Castle, near Bath, to Eliza, 
daughter of J. Clifton, esq. of Lytham- 
ball, Lancashire, and of Bridge - house, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Rev. J. Honeywood Randolph, second 
sou of the late Bp. of London, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Rich. Wilson, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Laiely, Lieut.-col. W. Chester Master, 
Sd reg. foot guards, to Miss Digby, dau. 
of the late Hon, Stephen D. of Richmond- 
park, Surrey. 

Rev. Wm. Dealtry, rector of Clapham, 
to Harriet, dau. of Rich. Stainforth, esq. 

At Wytham, Oxon, Rev. Andrew Mat- 
thews, to Frances, youngest dau. of Rev. 
Dr. Weston,canon residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

Col. Geo. Ridout Bingham, 55d reg. to 
Emma Septima, youngest dau. of Edmund 
Moreton Pleydell, esq. of Whatcombe- 
house, Dorsetshire. 

Lieut.-col, Colquitt, Ist Guards, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Wallace, esq. 
of Kelly. 

Sept. 1. By special licence, Right Hon. 
Fred. Robinson, brotber of Lord Grantham, 
to Lady Sarah Hobart, daughter of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

At Kensington, Lieut.-col. E. B. Wyn- 
yard, Ist Guards, to Louisa, second dau. 
of Joseph Warner, esq. 

3S. At Brussels, by special licence, at 
the house of his Excellency the Earl of 
Claucarty, his Majesty’s ambassador, R, 
Belgrave Hoppner, esq. (son of the late J. 
H. esq. R. A.) of that Embassy, to Mad, 
Marie Isabelle May, fourth dau. of Beat 
Louis May, Seigneur d’Oron et de Bran- 
dis, Canton of Berne, Swi:zerland. 

4. Atkinson Bush, second son of J. B. 
esq. of Montagu-place, Russell-square, to 
Ellen, daughter of the late Wm. Foster, 
Nottington, Sussex. 

1. Mr. W. Tiley, of Reading, to Maria, 
only daughter of Philip George, esq. Town- 
clerk of Rath. 

10. Sir George Jackson, bart. of Beach- 
hill, Surrey, to Mrs. Dey, daughter of W. 
Woodville, esq. 

Right Hon. Wm. M‘Mahon, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, to Miss Shaw, daugh- 
ter of R. S. esq. M. P. for Dublin. 

16. Edmund Heury Barker, esq. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to Miss S. E. 
Manley, third dau. of the late John Man- 
ley, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

19, Mr. Richard Archdeaccn, of Bow, 
Middlesex, to Miss Eliz. Keys, of Mile-end 
Old Town. 

26. Francis Bedford, esq. of Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury -square, to Sophia, 
second daughter of Juhn Curtis, esq. of 
Camberwell, 
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PEREGRINE DEALTRY, Esa. 


‘We feel much concern on being obiiged 
to announce the sudden and untimely 
- sath of Peregrine Dealtry, esq. of Bra- 
denham, near High Wycombe, Bucks, 
He was son of the late Dr. Dealtry of 
York, a physician highly esteemed by 
Boerhaave, to whom he had been pupil, 
and intimately acquainted with the late 
Mr. Mason, by whom his talents and vir- 
tues are recorded in a very elegant Epi- 
taph, which is engraven on Dr. Dealtry’s 
monument in York Cathedral.—Mr. Deal- 
try was educated by the Rev. Dr. Parr; 
and from the time of leaving school to the 
hour of his death, lived with him upon 
terms of the most sincere regard and most 
unbounded confidence. 

This excellent man was at Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, at the time of his decease, on 
the morning of Thursday Ist of September, 
He had complained ef a slight indisposition 
on the preceding evening,though not ofsuch 
a nature as to excite any serious alarm in 
himself or his friends ; but when his ser- 
vant entered his chamber on the following 
morning, he found him a corpse! Mr. Deal- 
try, who was usually mentioned among his 
numerous friends by the name of Perry 
Dealtry, was a gentleman of very amiable 
character. His manners were simple and 


unassuming, without the smallest foppery 


or parade. None of the varied hues of 
affectation or of vanity ever discoloured 
any part of his conduct. The good which 
he did, and he did much, was done with- 
out any view to publicity, or any of the 
common stimulants of ostentation. His 
mind had not been very laboriously cul- 
tivated ; but he was far from being want- 
ing in discrimination, and he possessed 
much sterling good sense without any of 
the glitter of superior illumination. He 
never made any pretensions to Literature ; 
but, in fact, his knowledge was more ex- 


tensive than it appeared to a casual ob- 
server ; and his remarks often indicated 
sagacity and reflection. He was a steady 
friend to civil and religious liberty ; and 
in earlier life had mingled a good deal 
with men whose politicks were of a less 
sober temperament than his own. Mr, 
Dealtry loved liberty, as a practical good, 
in the enjoyment of which ail orders of the 
state had a common interest. He could 
think for himself, and had opinions of his 
own; but he never evinced any narrow- 
minded antipathy to persons whose senti- 
ments were opposite to those which he 
espoused. He could bear and forbear; 
and hence his company was universally 
acceptable. His fortune was ample; and 
he knew how to observe a right medium 
between parsimony and extravagance. 
There was one virtue in which he particu- 
larly excelled ; and it is not of every-day 
occurrence in these times: this was hospie 
tality. But he was not hospitable by fits, 
or for the occasional gratification of his 
pride. Nis table, which was emblematical 
of his beneficent disposition, was never 
scantily supplied. There was always aa 
abundance of viands, and of the best qua- 
lity, without any profuseness or ostenta- 
tion. No man was more happy to see 
his friends; ——no man entertained them 
with more unfeigned cordiality. The 
stranger saw the good-humoured compla- 
cency of his host, and soon felt himself at 
home in his house. He was, in short, a 
man made up, not of showy ingredients, 
but of all the bland elements. The seve- 
ral good qualities which constitute a gentle 
master, a kind neighbour, a warm friend, 
and a tender relative, were liis ia no ordi- 
nary degree: and the tears, which will 
bedew his grave, are those which are the 
constant homage of the heart to a charac- 
ter of genuine worth. 
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MEMOIR er Sir ERASMUS GOWER. 


Part I. p. 702. The late Sir E, Gower, 
admiral of the White, was the eldest of 19 
children of Abel Gower, esq. of Glandoven, 
Pembrokeshire, and was early destined 
for the naval profession. He went to sea 
very young, under the protection of his 
maternal uncle, Capt. John Donkley; and 
served; after the death of his relative, un- 
der various commanders, on the North 
American station, in the Channel, and the 
Irish and North Seas, In 1762, he passed 
his examination for lieutenant, and was 
soon afterwards selecied as one of the offi- 
cers whom it was deemed necessary to send 
into the service of Portugal, ia the appre- 
bension of an attack on that country by 
Spain. On the conclusion of the 
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which speedily followed, he accompanied 
Commodore Byron in his voyage round 
the world in the Dolphin; and it was not 
till his return in 1766 that he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, in which capa- 
eity he sailed on another voyage of disco- 
very with Capt. Carteret, in the Swallow. 
From this perilous expedition he returned 
in 1769; and towards the end of the same 
year, embarked as lieutenant of the Swift 
sloop, for the Falkland Island station. In 
that vessel he had the misfortune to be 
wrecked, on the 13th of March following, 
in Port Desire, on the coast of Patagonia. 
The ship grounded on a sunken rock at 
high water; and just as the crew began 

getting 
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getting her off would be crowned with suc- 
cess, she suddenly slipped. from the rock, 
overset, and sunk. The greater part of 
the unfortunate men, and Lieut. Gower 
among the rest, were nearly naked,—they 
had little or no provisions, of which, as 
well as sweet water itself, the dreary, de- 
solate, inhospitable coast, upon which they 
were thrown, was totally destitute ; and to 
+ aggravate their hardships, it was just then 
the winter of that climate. In this distress- 
ing situation they continyed till the 12th 
of Apri], when they were relieved by the 
arrival of the Favourite sloop of war, which 
conveyed them to the Falkland Islands. 
Here Mr. Gower remaived till the Spani- 
ards by force dispossessed the English 
settlers, on which he sailed for England in 
the Favourite with the intelligence. His 
mext appointment was that of second lieu- 
tenant of the Princess Amelia, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Rodney, who had the Ja- 
maica station assigned him. After the 
eommencement of the American war, he 
first served iw the Levant frigate on the 
Mediterranean ; but when Sir George Rod- 
ney was sent, in 1779, as. commander-in- 
chief to the West Indies, he selected Mr. 
Gower to be his first lieutenant, on board 
the Sandwich. His squadronbad the good 
fortune to fall.in with a Spanish convoy 
belonging to the Caraccas Company, 
bound to Europe, and to capture 26 out of 
27 ships which composed it. The com- 
modore’s ship, the Guipuscoana, of 64 
guns, being deemed fit for service, was im- 
mediately commissioned by the British 
admiral, by the name of Prince Wil- 
liam, and Mr. Gower appointed her cap- 
tain. After commanding several other 
vessels attached to the squadron at Gibral- 
tar, Capt. Gower was, in November, 1781, 
appointed to the Medea, of 28 guns, under 
orders for the East Indies. There® he was 
employed in various services; and in 1795, 
took the French ship of war, Chasseur, of 
20 guns. But the coolness and gallantry 
of a British seaman were perhaps never 
more strikingly displayed, than in the sub- 
sequent attack of the Vryheid, a Dutch 
East Indiaman, pierced for 64 guns, but 
having only 32 mounted, under the batte- 
ries of Cuddalore. Notwithstanding the 
absence of a great proportion of his crew, 
Capt. Gower, ruoning between the ship 
and the batteries, whose shot went through 
doth sides of the Medea, boarded and car- 
ried off his prize in the highest style, and 
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received the thanks of his commander-ins 
chief, Sir Edw. Hughes, and of the governor 
and presidency of Fort George, for his con- 
duct. On the conclusion of Peace, which 
soon followed this event, Capt. Gower re- 
turned to Earope. After a short repose, 
he complied with the solicitation of Com- 
modore Elliot, on his appointment of Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief on the 
Newfoundland station, to accompany him. 
thither as his captain. When in 1792 it 
was determined by the British government 
to send an embassy to the Emperor of 
China, and Lord Macartney was nominated 
to conduct it, Captain Gower, who was 
knighted on the occasion, was appointed 
to the command of the Lion, of 64 guns, 
equipped: for the purpose of conveying his 
lordship to the scene of negotiation. The 
circumstances of this. mission are well 
known; it will, therefore, be sufficient to 
observe, that the Lion returned to England 
in September 1794. In November follow- 
ing, Sir Erasmus was appointed to the 
Triumph, of 74%guns, in which he served 
in the Channel, under Lords Howe and 
Eridport. ‘Tbe Triumph was also one of 
the little squadron, of five ships of the line 
aud two frigates, which, under the orders 
of Admiral Cornwallis, made, such a mas- 
terly retreat on the 17th of June, 1795, in 
the face of a French armament, composed 
of thirteen sail of the line aud fourteen 
frigates ; and the conduct of Sir Erasmus, 
on this trying occasion, obtained the justly- 
deserved encomiums of the Commander- 
in-Chief, When the dreadful mutiny 
broke out at the Nore in 1797, Sir Erasmus 
hoisted his broad pendant on board the 
Neptune, of 93 guns, in the Thames; and 
assuined the command of the vessels 
equipped to act against the mutiveers; 
but, on the fortunate termination of the 
insurrection, he continued second in com- 
mand in the same quorter, under Vice- 
adm, Sir T. Pasley. He afterwards served 
as a private captain in the Channel fleet, 
till his promotion to the rank cf rearsad- 
miral of the white in 1799, since which 
time he has not held any active employ- 
ment. If the name of this officer is not 
crowned with such brilliant glory as sur- 
rounds those of some of the heroes of our 
Naval annals, it is evident from the whole 
tenour of his life, that the cause must be 
sought in circumstances alone, which with- 
held from bim opportunities of acquiring 
equal distinction. . 





MEMOIR or tue tate HENRY .TRESHAM, Esq. R. A. 


Mr. Tresham, (whose death was record- 
ed in Part I. p. 701. a.) was a native of 
Ireland, which country he left at an eariy 
age; and having devoted himse!f to the 
arts, repaired to Italy, the best school for 
acquiring those qualifications which alone 








can confer eminence, At that period, the 

tour of Ftaiy, and ai acquaintance with 

the master-pieces of the arts which that 

cotin'ry possessed, were considered as es- 

sential! requisites for completing the edu- 

cation of a gentleman, The 5 aaccoet ef 
’ ’ an 
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and acquaintance formed by Mr. Tresham 
while abroad, were not a little conducive 
to the promotion of his interests on his 
return to this country; and their advan- 
tages were experienced by him to the last 
moment of his life. As an artist, Mr. Tre- 
sham possessed very considerable talents ; 
and, while his health permitted him to 
exert them, they were honourably directed 
to the higher departments of bis art. A 
long residence in Italy, together with the 
diligent study of the antique, bad given 
him a lasting predilection for the Roman 
school; and his works display many of 
the powers and peculiarities which distin- 
guish the productions uf those great mas- 
ters whose taste he had adopted. He had 
much facility of composition, and his fancy 
was well stored with materials ; but his oil 
pictures are deficient in that richness of 
colouring and spirit of execution which 
characterize ahe Venetian pencil, and 
which have been displayed, in many in- 
stances, with rival excellence in this coun- 
try. His drawings with peo and ink, and 
in black chalk, evince uncommon ability ; 
the latter, in particular, are executed with 
a spirit, boldness, and breadth, which are 
not often to be found in sach productions. 
In that which may be termed the erudition 
of taste, Mr. Tresham was deeply skilled: 
a long acquaintance with the most emi- 
nent masters of the italian schools made 
him familiar with their merits and defects ; 
he could discriminate between all their 
varieties of style and manner; and as to 
every estimable quality of a picture, he 
was considered one of the ablest criticks 
of his day: iv the just appreciation, also, 
of those various remains of antiquity 
which come under the different classifica- 
tions of virtt, his opinion was sought, with 
eagerness, by the connoisseur as well as 
the artist, and held as an authority, from 
which few would venture lightly to dissent. 
His knowledge in this line proved not a 
little beneficial to him. Some years since, 
Mr. Thomas Hope, whose choice collec- 
tions of every kind are well known, had 
given to one of his servants a number of 
Etruscan vases, as the refuse of a quan- 
tity which he had purchased. Accident 
made Mr. ‘Tresham acquainted with the 
circumstance; and the whole lot was 
bought by him of the new owner for 100. 
It was not long before be received 8004. 
from Mr. Samuel Rogers, for one moiety; 
and the other, increased by subsequent 
acquisitions, he transferred a few years 
ago to the Earl of Carlisle. That noble- 
man, with a munificence and liberality 
which have invariably marked all his 
transactions, settled on the artist an an- 
uity of 3004 for life, as the price of this 
collection,’ With such honour was this 
engagement fulfilled, that the amount of 
the fast quarter, though due only a few 
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days before Mr. Tresham’s death, was 
found to have been punctually paid. 
When those spirited and enterprising book- 
sellers Messrs. Longman and Co, com- 
menced their splendid publication of En- 
gravings from the works of the antient 
Masters, in the collections of the British 
nobility, and others who have dis!inguish- 
ed themselves by their patronage of the 
fine arts, they, with a disceroment which 
does them credit, deputed Mr. Tresham 
to superintend the undertaking. To the 
honour of the owners of those master -pieces 
it must be recorded, that every facility 
was afforded to this artist, not only in the 
loan of pictures, but in the communication 
of such facts relating to the respective 
works as they weré able to furnish. The 
salary paid him by these publishers, con- 
tribated materially to the comfoit of his 
declining years, We should not omit to 
mention, to the credit of Mr. Tresham, 
that, regardless as he had been in early 
life of providing those resources for old 
age which prudence would sagzest, yet so 
bigh were his principles, that the mo-t 
celebrated dealers iw virtu, auctioneers, 
and others, never hesitated to deliver lots 
to any amount purchased by him; and we 
may venture to assert, that he never abused 
their confidence. But the talents of Tre- 
sham were not confined to objects imme- 
diately connected with his profession ;—he 
had considerable taste for poetry, and his 
published performances in that art display 
a lively fancy, and powers of versification, 
of no ordinary kind. As a man, there are 
few within the sphere in which he moved 
that wiil be more generally regretted. In 
society, which he loved and enjoyed to the’ 
last, he was always considered as an ac- 
quisition by his friends; and amongst 
those friends were included many of the 
most elevated and respectable characters 
of the time. In conversation, he was 
fluent, humourous, and animated, abound- 
ing in anecdote, and ready of reply. Dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, the contrast 
exhibited between the playful vivacity of 
his manners and the occasional exc!ama- 
tion of agony, produced by the spasmodic 
affections with which he was so long af- 
flicted, gave an interest to his appearance 
that enhanced the entertainment which 
his colloquial powers afforded. His exist- 
ence seemed to hang upon so slight a 
thread that those who enjoyed his society 
were commonly under au impression that 
the pleasure derived from it might not be 
again renewed, and that a frame so feeble 
could scarcely survive the exertion which 
the vigour of his spirit for a moment sus- 
tained. The principle of life, however, 
was in him so strong, as to contradict all 
ordinary indications; and he lived on, 
through many years of iafirmity, as much 
to the surprise as the gratification of bis 

friends, 
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friends,—his spirits unsubdued by pain, 
and his mind uninfluenced by the decay 
of his body. Though partaking, in some 
degree, of the proverbial irritability of the 
poet and the painter, no man was more 
free from envious and malignant feelings, 
or could be more ready to do justice to 
the claims of his competitors. So true a 
relish bad he for the sallies of wit and 
humour, that he could enjoy them even at 
his own expense ; and he has been fre- 
quently known to repeat, with unaffected 
giee, the jest that had been pointed against 
himself. By his death, the Royal Acade- 
my has been deprived of one of its most 
enlightened members, and his profession 
has lost a liberal and accomplished artist. 


DEATHS. 

1814, Or his passage from Madras, 
March 17. on board the Lord Melville 
Indiaman, Lieut. and Adj. Geo. Scoones, 
17th reg. Native infantry, Madras Esta- 
blish ment. 

April 14. In New Orleans, America, 
aged 74, Mr. Berthe Gyrma, merchant, 
and one of the oldest inhabitants of that 
city. Finding himse!f indisposed in the 
middle of the night, he sent for Dr. Domin- 
go Fieytas, who, in two minutes after feel- 
ing the pulse of his friend, fell down, when 
both expired at the same instant. 

April ... At,an early period of life, on 
his passage from Bengal, Robert Alexan- 
der, esq. 3d son of R. A, esq. Sea Mount, 
co, Dublin. He was most amiable in dis- 
position and manners, and had filled vari- 
ous confidential stations in the East India 
Company’s civil service with distinguished 
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others, cautious of giving pain to any, 
kiad, affable, candid, and considerate ; she 
found no rival; none indifferent to her 
welfare ; she conciliated the warm affec- 
tions of all who knew her. Modest, re- 
tired, and unassuming, she did not covet 
or court admiration: her endowments and 
attainments were not obtruded on the pub- 


. lic eye; but they could not be concealed : 


the tribute due to them, to which she put 
in no claim, was readily conceded to her, 
—Of such a sort was her character, in this 
morta! state, and encompassed with human 
frailty! And it was grounded on a Chris- 
tian’s faith. — She fell a victim to that in- 
sidious and lingering malady, before 
which, bloom of youth, beauty, and talents, 
in the female sex has so often faded, She 
gradually sunk under a pulmonary con- 
sumption, Consistently with ber habitual 
princip'es, she clung uot to life, bux lifted 
up her thoughts and hopes io another and 
more lasting state of being; and herein 
she showed a proof of the benefits of early 
piety and of a religious education, The 
religion of Jesus Christ was her support, 
Amidst the ravages which disease made 
upon her bodily frame, “ the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit” suffered no de- 
cay; but became more conspicuous. — 
Amidst weakness and sufferings, conti- 
nually increasipg, she thought little of 
herself, in comparison with the tender re- 
gard and consideration which she shewed 
for those whom she wished to comfort !— 
Thus patientiy, and cheerfully, without 
any, the least parade, pretensions, or pre- 
sumption of eathusiasm, with an even and 

posed frame of mind, ‘resulting from, 





character. 

May ... Fanny, the fourth daughter of 
R. L. Gwatkin, esq. of Killion. On Tues- 
day, the 3ist of May, her remains were 
deposited in the Chureh-yard of Kea, 
amidst a large concourse of assembled 
people. A young person taken off iu the 
very bloom of youth, and the “ decent 
sorrows” of relatives following her in her 
coffin to the grave, formed an affecting 
and edifying spectacle! the effect of 
which was heightened by the solemn and 
impressive manuer in which the Rev. R, 
Polwhele read the burial service. —The 
character of the deceased was no ordinary 
character. It will be long and fondly 
cherished in the memory, and afford a 
subject of consolation and pleasing reflec- 
tions to those whom she has left behind. 
—Artless simplicity, disinterestedpess and 
purity of thought and conduct, and an 
evenness and sweetness of temper, not to 
be ruffled or disturbed by vanity, selfish- 
ness, or Caprice, formed the distinguished 
traits of it, Swperior to the low and little 
jealousies of envy and competition, she 
** found it not in ber heart” to offend or 
be offended. 


Attentive to the feelings of 





an humble hope and steadfast faith in the 
mercies of God, through the merits of a 
Redeemer, she waited the Lord’s leisure 
until she resigned her spirit unto Him who 
gave it! And the most righieous amongst 
us might not be afraid to say, ‘‘ May my 
last end be like hers!” . 

June 15, At Kingston, Jamaica, of the 
yellow fever, in his 26th year, Mr. Sam, 
Cooper, fourth son of the late Robert C, 
esq. of Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

July 9. At Main, near Elgin, Scotland, 
aged 84, J. Ross, esq. formerly Professor 
of Oriental languages in the King’s Col- 
lege, Old Aberdeen. 

July 16, Georgiana Ridley, 6th daugh- 
ter of G. Dowers, esq. of Mile-end. 

At Nisbet-house, co. Berwick, N. B. Rt. 
Hon. Lady Sinclair. She was the only 
daughter of James Chisholme, of Chis- 
holme, esq. and was married to the Right 
Hon. Charles Lord Sinclair, Feb. 13, 1802. 

At Saltcoats, Mrs. Mullender, formerly 
a favourite actress in the Greenock theatre. 

July ... At his seat at Rye-Court, co. 
Cork, Richard Tonson Rye, esq. He was 
only a few days indisposed: he was the 
eldest son and heir of Joho Rye; ae of 

ye 
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Rye Court, co. Cork, by Elizabeth Peniel 
Meade, only dau. and heiress of the Rev. 
Percy Meade, (nephew of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Meade, bart. ances'or of the Eails 
of Clanwilliam) by Eliz. Touson, eldest 
dau. of Heary Tonson, esq. of Spavish 
Island, co. Cork, (grandfather of the first 
Lor! Riversdalé.) Mr. Rye derived bis 
baptismal names from his great-uncle, 
Richard Tonson, M. P. for Baltimore 
from 1727 to 1773. He married Miss 
Thornhill, of Thornhi!! Lawn, co. Cork, by 
who he bas left issue an only son, John 
Rye, now of Rye-Court. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, Mrs. Garrod, wife 
of Me 3. G, of Oxford-street. 

Aug. 6. At Evskine Manse, in his 69th 
year, Waler Young, D. D. and F.R.S, E.; 
well known to the learned by his papers in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Aug. 9. At Finchley, aged 92, Wm. Ha- 
merton, esq. whe possessed an extraordi- 
nary memory and a vigorous mind to his 
death. 

Aged 32, Mr. Johu Naish, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Brighton, Wm. Tustin, esq. of Flud- 
yer-street. 

At Clifton, Mr. Riclt. Anstee Sheppard, 
many years a respectable attoraey and so- 
licitor of Bath : in the prime of life he fell 
a sacrifice tu excessive fatigue and exer- 
tion in the conscientious discharge of his 
professional duties; and fu his last mo- 
Menis he continued to express that honest 
zeai for the welfare of his clients which had 
marked his character through life. 

At Weil Park, near Galway, F. M‘Na- 
mara, esq. of Moyriesk, co. Clare, a colo- 
nel in the army, and for many years re- 
presentative in the Irish Parliament for 
the county of Clare. 

Aug. 10. In Miliman-st. Bedford-row, 
Chas. Mayo, esq. attorney-at-law, 

At Gayton, Northamptonshire, Henry, 
son of the Rev. C. Hunter, late rector of 
that place. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret Campbell Stu- 
art, daughter of Mr, R. S. Deputy Presen- 
ter of Signatures in Exchequer. 

Aug. 11. Suddenly, whilst on a visit in 
Norfolk, the wife of Mr. Jobn Means, of 
Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street. 

Anne, wife of Mr. Joseph Lachlan, of 
Great Alie-street, aud niece of the lafe 
Jas. Duncan, esq. of Roehampton-house, 
Surrey. 

At Twickenham, Madame Therese 
Morin. 

Aged 53, 
Middlesex. 

At Damborough-house, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Onsiow, relict of the late Geo. Ons- 
low, esq. 

At Brighton, in his 64th year, Donald 
Trail, esq. of Russel-square. 


Mr. T. Styles, of Sunbury, 


At Toutley, near Workingham, aged 57, 
Lieut.-col. Thomas Poole, who had been 
28 years in India without being at any 
time on leave of absence from his regi- 
ment, the 6th Madras Native infantry. 

Aug. 12. In Serjeants’ lnn, Fleet-street, 
the wife of Joho Adams, esq. 

In her 7ilst year, Mrs. Anne Powell, of 
Crown-court, Old Broad-street. 

Captain James Wilson, of Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell. 

Robt. Bleunerhassett, esq. of Fortfield 
(Kerry). He was returning to his lodg- 
ings in Tralee, apparently in perfect 
health, in company with another gentle- 
man; and when within a few yards from 
the house, feil lifeless to the ground: un- 
availing efforts were immediately made 
to restore animation. The cause of bis 
sudden death is attributed to the bursting 
of a blood- vessel on the brain. 

At Dundee, in her 88th year, Mrs, 
Helen Murray, wife of Henry Craufordy 
esq. of Monorgan. 

Aug. 13, At East Meon, Hants, Mr. J. 
Vapiey, a respectable tradesman of West 
Meon. He had kindly attended to afford 
assistance at a public dinner given to the 
Poor of East Meon, when he d:opped down 
and instantly expired. 

Aug. 14. In Parliament Place, West~ 
minster, aged 85, Edward Hussey Delaval, 
esq. of Seaton-Delava!, Northumberland, 
and Dodington, Lincolnshire; Fellow of 
the Royal Society, of the Royal Societies 
of Upsal and Gottingen, of the Institute of 
Bologna, and of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, &c. &e. 
He was the author of | learned 
works, and valuable discoveries in Optics 
and experimental Philosophy.—The An- 
cestor of the very antient family of Dela~- 
val came into England with William the 
Conqueror, to whom he was vearly related, 
whose standard he bore at the battle of 
Hastings, and was by that monarch re- 
warded for his services with the Barony 
of Seaton - Delaval, Northumberland: in 
which estate and man;ion Mr. Deiaval is 
succeeded by his nephew, Sir Jacob Heary 
Astley, bart, M. P. for Norfolk. 

Hannah, wife of H. Maule, esq. of Ede 
monton. 

At Camberwell, Captain Wm. Raven, 
one ‘of the elder brethren of the Trinity~- 
house. 

In his 89th year; Mr. Cobham, of Ware, 
Herts, 

At the Royal Artillery Barracks, Shorn~ 
cliff, Kent, Edw. Spencer, esq. late of New 
Bridge-street, London. 

Aged 38, very suddenly, Mrs. Mary 
Beli, 15 years matron of the General In- 
firmary at Hull. 

Aug 15. After a painful illness of seve» 
ral years, Charlotte, wife of Robert = 
ter, esq. of Kew, Surrey. 
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At Brompton Crescent, in her 25th year, 
Harriet, eldest dau. of J. Fonblanque, esq. 

In his 78th year, Adm. Skeffington Lut- 
widge. Whilst Commodore, he was one 
of the early navai preceptors of Lord Nel- 
gon (the oiher was the late gallant Com- 
modore Lockyer, afterwards lieutenant- 
gevernor of Greenwich Hospital); and in 
every public situation was beloved and 
esteemed by those under his command, 

At Ilfracombe, near Exeter, Rev. Geo, 
Lee, Dissenting Minister. 

At Rendlesham, Suffoik, in her 23d year, 
Right Hon. Mary Andalusia UCaroness 
Rendlesham. She was the 2d daughter of 
Samuel-Trevor Dickens, lieut.-colonel in 
the Royal Engineers, and was married 
Nov. 30, 1809, to John Theilusson, second 
Lord Rendiesham. 

In his 92d year, J. Baker, sen. esq. of 
Branscomb Port, Gloucestershire. 

Aug. 16. At Sidmouth, whither she had 
gone for the benefit of her health, aged 
25, Mary, wife of Francis Addis, esq. of 
Great George-street, Westininster. 

In Harley-street, the wife of Maj.-gen, 
Thos. Dailas, E. J. Company’s service. 

Lieut. Ramsey Nailor, formerly belong- 
ing to the Mauiey gun brig, and having been 
15 years in his Majesty’s service. He had, 
accompanied by a youth, gone up the river 
in a pleasure-boat, and while taking down 
the sail, fell overboard, and was drowned, 
opposite Lambeth Palace. The body was 
found off Hungerford stairs. 

At Clifton, of a nervous fever, the Right 
Hon. Anne Countess éf Desart, widow of 
Otway, Earl of Desart, and mother of the 
present Earl.—The Countess was the eldest 
daughter of Peter, the second Eart of Alta- 
mont, and sister of Jobn Denis, the first 
Marquis of Sligo, K. P. 

Aug. 1%. At his seat in Hampshire, in 
his ‘74th year, Sir John Pollen, bart. of 
Redenham, Hants, and one of the Benchers 
of the Hon. Society of Lincola’s Inn. He 
was one of the oldest magistrates in the 
county, and was extremely active in the 
performance of the duty attached to that 
situation, having regularly attended the 
meeting of justices at Andover until a few 
weeks of his death. 

At Brixham, Devonshire, aged 74, Capt. 
David Pryce Cumby, R. N. 

Of an apopleciic seizure, in his 75th 
year, J. Noad, esq. of Road, Somersetshire. 

Aug. 18. Aged 60, Col. ¥. Kyan, of the 
Bengal Establishment. He returned from 
Bengal by the last fleet. 

In Lower Brook-street, Mrs, Clive; relict 
of the late George C. esq. 

Aged 71, Simeon Warner, esq. of Surrey- 
place, Keni-road, 

At Richmond-terrace, Miss Walton, 
dan. of W. esq. late of Barbados. 

At Leigh, Mary Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Col. Hugh Baillig, 
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Drowned, just opposite the hotel at 
Bognor, on his passage from Southamp- 
ton to the Sussex coast in. his pleasure- 
boat, Lieutenaut-colone! Lamb. He was 
accompanied in the boat by one man only ; 
and either in shifting the boom, or by a 
sudden jirk of the sail, was forced over- 
board unperceived by the boatman. 

Aug. 19. The wite of Wm. Reece, esq, 
of Wandle house, Wandsworth, 

James Henshaw, esq. of Croydon, ; 

Aged 56, Rev. Seth Ellis Stevenson, of 
East Barkwith, Lincolnshire, son of the 
late Rev, 5. E. Stevenson of East Retford, 
Notts, and formerly of st. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

At Southampton, Joanna, wife of Francis 
Love Beckiord, esq. Their yourgest son 
Henry died about six weeks before his 
mother. 

At Whitby, Yorkshire, aged 72, James 
Atty, esq. 

At Cadoxton Lodge, Glamorganshire, 
John Nathaniel Miers, esq. 

At the College of Fermoy, co. Cork, 
Rev. Wm. Adair, LL. D. principal of that 
seminary since its establishment. He was 
a native of Ayrsbire, in Scotland, but gra« 
duated at the University of Dubiin. 

At Auteuil, aged 60, Benjamin Count 
Rumford, Associate of the French Ins: itute 
and of the Royal Society of Londoa ; of 
whom some memoirs in our next. 

Mrs. Parry, of Gresford Lodge, Den- 
bighshire. 

Aug. 20, Aged 30, Richard Harman, 
esq. of Sloane--street. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Jobnson, widow of 
Mr. Wm. J, jate of the Bank of England, 

At his seat, Old Warden, Bedfurdsbire, 
aged 42, the Right Hon. Robert Henley 
Ongley, Lord Ongley, Baron Ongley of 
Old Warden. Wis Lordship .was born 
Oct. 23, 1771, succeeded his father Robert, 
Lord Ongley, Oct, 23, 1785, married July 
11, 1801, Frances, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Burgoyne, bart. of Sutton, co. Bed- 
ford; he is succeeded in title and estates 
by his eldest son, a minor. The first Lord 
was Robert Henley Ongley, knight of the 
shire for Bedford, who was raised in 1776 
to the dignity of the Peerage of Ireland 
by the title of Baron Ongley of Old War- 
den—in which honour he was succeeded 
in 1785 by his son Robert, the late Lord. 
—tThe paternal name of this noble family 
is Henley; the first Peer assumed the 
name and arms of Ongley, as great-nephew 
and heir of Sir Samuel Ongley, knight, of 
Kent.* » 

Aged 83, Wm. Brooke, esq. of the Grove- 
house, Broomsberrow. . 

At Carlisle, Jane, relict of the late Wm. 
Giles, esq. of the 19th foot. 

Aug. 21. At bis friend Mr. Darting’s, 
Hunter-street Noith, Brunswick-square, 
James Andersop, esq. Assistant-syrgeon ~ 

the 
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the Madras Establishment, many years 
stationed at Prince of Wales’s Island. 

At Tenterden, Kent, aged 76, Richard 
Curteis, esq. 

In her (7th year, Sarah, 3d daughter of 
Thomas Chevalier, esy. of South Audley-st. 

At Malvera Wells, Miss Holland, dau. 
of the late Henry H. esq. of Sloane-place. 

Elizabeth, wife of Jobn George, esq. of 
Cherrington Park, Gloucestershire. 

At Litchfield farm, near Whitchurch, 
aged 59, Mr. Wm. Viucent, 

Mrs. Fosbrooke, mother of Leonard F. 
esq. of Shardlow, co. Derby. 

At Shefficld-place, ell Eliz.-Anne 
Cooper, eldest daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Grey Cooper, bart. 

At Norton-Hall, Northamptonsbire, the 
residence of ber niece Mrs. Botfield, in 
her 64th year, Mrs. Sarah Withering, sis- 
ter of the late Dr. Withering. Were it 
permitted to expatiate on the virtues of 
this truly estimable woman, much indeed 
might be written to exalt her praise; bat 
such was the innate humility of her cha- 
racter, that even the most just testimony 
to her own excellencies would be repug- 
nant to her wishes. Suffice it therefore to 
record, that, as a cheerful and instructive 
companion, possessed of a sound judg- 
ment, and knowledge without pedantry, 
her society was highly esteemed; whilst, 
as one of the least selfish of human beings, 
she conceived that she paid the most ac- 
ceptable obedience to the will of her 
Creator by serving her fellow-creatures, 
In attending to the comforts and relieving 
the distresses of others, the most generous 
principles ever actuated her conduct ; and 
to a continued discharge of humane and 
charitable duties, too deeply wounding 
those tender sympathies which eventually 
corrode the feeling mind, aod raze the 
foundations of health, may be attributed 
that premature decay which terminated 
her portion of mortality. The emancipa- 
tion of her just spirit was not, however, 
accomplished without a severity of suffer- 
ing, alas! but too well calculated to exer- 
cise the patience, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion of the Christian; and rendered sup- 
portable only by that sweetest cordial, an 
approving conscience, and a well-grounded 
hope of a gure rewaril, 

At Dablin, in his 5lst year, Mr. G 
Goulding, music-seller both there and in 
Soho-square, London. 

Aug. 22, At Brompton, in her6Sd year, 
Mary, relict of Rev. Edward Frith, late of 
North Cray, Kent. 

At his sister’s at Deptford, Daniel Isaac 
Eaton, the publisher of ‘some highty-im- 
proper theological and political works, for 
which he had been prosecuted eight times 
by the Attorney General, His last impri- 
sonment of 18 months was for ‘* The Third 
Part of Paine’s Age of Reason.”—He was 
lately prosecuted for a work called “ Ecce 
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Homo,” for which he suffered judgment to 
go by defau't. He was not, however, 
brought up for judgment, in consideration 
of his advanced years, and his having given 
up the author. 

Aged 70, John Seagram, esq. M. D. of 
Warminster; leaving a high reputation, 
founded on the practice of half a century 
in that town and neighbourhood. 

At Whimple, Devonshire, Rich. Smith, 
esq. first partner in the East Devon Bank 
at Honiton. 

Aug. 23. After a few days’ illness, Mr.. 
Thomas Simpson, coal-merchant. He oc- 
casionally officiated as a preacher. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 72, Mr. Richard 
Rawes., 

At Eggesford, Devon, in ber 18th year, 
Fanny, e‘dest dau. of Hon.Newton Fellowes. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, while oa 
a visit, suddenly, in his 63d year, Mr. 
Peter Warne, Bedford-st. Covent Garden. 

Aug. 24, Aged 74, Mr. J. Brett, news~ 
vender, Union-street, Lambeth. 

At his son-in-law’s, C. Carpenter, esq. 
of Modetooham, Cornwall, Rev. J. Norris. 

At Dalkeith-house, her Grace Harriet 
Katherine, Duchess of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry. She was the youngest 
daughter of Thomas first Visc. Sydney, 
born Nov. 9, 1773; married March 24, 
1795, the Earl of Dalkeith, now Duke of 
Buccleugh. Her Grace has left two sons 
and four daugiters.—The death of this 
amiable Lady was occasioned by her taking 
cold, a few days afier her accouchement, 
which brought on a fever and a putrid sore 
throat that terminated her existence the 
third day after she was taken ill. Her 
Grace’s loss is afflictively felt, not only by 
her numerous family, but through a wide 
circle round Dalkeith House, Scotland, 
where her benevolence had been so long 
and extensively displayed. The remains 
of her Grace were interred in Weekley 
Church, Northamptonshire, the burial- 
place of the noble family of Montagu. 

Rev. Robt. Smelt, many years the Agent 
of the English Catholic clergy at Rome. 

Aug. 25. At Plymouth, Lieut. Anstru- 
ther, late Commander of the Basilisk. 

At Warristown-house, near Edinburgh, 
Hon. W. Pred, Mackenzie, only surviving 
son of Francis Lord Seaforth, and repre-. 
sentative in Parliament for the co. of Ross. 

Aug. 26. At Brentwood, Essex, the wife 
of Win. Jerningham, esq. 

At Dublin, R. Ellis, esq. Deputy Judge 
Advocate General, and father of T. E. esq. , 
a Master in Chaucery. 

Aug. 27. In Slosne-street, H. Macken- 
zie, esq. of Linceln’s-ina, third surviving 
son of His Majesty’s Comptroller of Taxes 
for Scotland. 

‘In his 6lst year, Rev. Wm. Walford, of 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex. 

In his 70th year, Robt, Bateman Wray, 

esq- of Salisbury. vue : 
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Aged 19, Mary Lucy, eldést daughter 
of Rev. Wm. Hughes, rector of Braden- 
ham, Bucks, 

At Leicester, John Johnson, esq. late of 
London.* Mr. J. left Leicester (the place 
of his nativity) in early life, possessing 
little more than strong natura! abilities, 
which soon found their way in the metro- 
polis, and ultimately brought him into 
distinguished notice in his profession. He 
filled, nearly 26 years, the office of archi- 
tect and surveyor of the County of Essex, 
where the Stone Bridge, County Hall, 
Church, and a very large Prison, were 
built from his designs, and under his direc- 
tion. At the Quarter Session held at 
Chelmsford in January 1792, the Shire 
House Committee made their fina! report: 
“ That the public structure had been com- 
pleted in the most perfect and elegant 
manner, with a saving of near 2000/, under 
the original estimate;” and recommended 
the eminent services of their surveyor to 
the consideration of the Court, for some 
mark of their approbation. On which it 
was moved by Rev. Bate Duley, and se- 
conded by Mr.Kynaston, “ That the thanks 
of the County Quarter Session be given 
by the Chairman to John Johnson, esq. ; 
and also that a piece of Plate of the value 
of 100 guineas (with a suitable inscription 
thereon) be purchased out of the surplus 
money raised under the Act of Parliament 
for building a new Shire House, and pre- 
sented to the said John Johnson, esq/as a 
public testimony of his integrity and pro- 
fessional abilities, in the execution of the 
said Shire House, as architect and sur- 
veyor of the County of Essex.” The whole 
Bench expressed their concurrent opinion 
of the acknowledged merit of their sur- 
veyor. The motion was in course carried 
and agreed to. Many other public buiid- 
ings in Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, North- 
amptonshire, Glamorganshire, Devonsbire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Leicestershire, were 
also designed and erected by Mr. Johnson; 
some of the principal of which are enume- 
rated in Nichols’s “« Leicestershire,”’ vol. 1. 
p. 528. The only one we need particu- 
larly notice at present, is the Consan- 
guinitarium at Leicester, erected, founded, 
and endowed by Mr. Johnson, as a com- 
fortable refuge for his distressed relations, 
which was finished in 1792 ; and by a deed 
enrolled in Chancery, he charged an estate 
he then had at Lubbenham, with the pay- 
ment of 70/. a year for the support of the 
Charity. It is under excellent regulations, 
and will remain a monument of the libe- 
rality and philanthropy of the worthy 
founder. A gvod view of it may be seen 
in vol. I. of the * History of Leicestershire.” 

Aug. 28. Aged 49, Johu Dayrell Martin, 
of Furnival’s-inn, es 

Aged 80, Eiizabeth, wife of J. Lowe, 
esq. F, A, 8, Carleton-place, St. Alban’s-st. 


Mrs. Cheere, of Duke-st. Manchester. 
square, relict of the late C. Cheere, esq, 

Mary Singer, wife of Robt. Hedzer, esq, 
barrister-ai-law. 

At Chertsey, in his 59th year, Capt. J> 
Kerr, formerly Commander of his Majes- 
ty’s packet the Princess Charlotte, on the 
Falmouth station. 

At Bath, in her 85th year, Mrs. Mel- 
moth, relict of the celebrated W. M. 

At Cheltenham, suddenly, P. Bewicke, 
esq. of Wimpole-street, son of B. B, esq. 
of New Ormond-st. and of Hallaton, co. 
Leicester. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, printer, Bristol. 

Aug. 29. At Moseley-hail, Worcester. 
shire, John Taylor, esq. of Birmingham 
and Lombard-street, banker. 

At Ardfort Abbey (Kerry), the seat of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Glandore, Diana 
Countess of Glandore, cousin to the pre- 
sent Duke of Dorset, sister to the present 
Lord Sackville, and daughter of the cele- 
brated Lord George Sackville, better known 
from the year 1770 by the name of Ger« 
maine, who was in 1782 created Viscount 
Sackville, and to whom the Letters of Ju- 
nius have been attributed. Her Ladyship 
was born July 8, 1756, and mar. Nov. 26, 
1777, John Crosbie, then Viscount Crosbie, 
who succeeded in 1781 to the earldom of 
Glandore, being only son of William first 
Ear!, by Lady Theodosia Bligh, Sd daugh- 
ter of John first Earl of Darnley, by Lady 
Theedosia Hyde, Baroness Clifton, of 
Leighton Bromswold, in her own right, 
only daughter of Edward Hyde, 3d Earl 
of Clarendon, The present Lord Daruley 
sits in the House of Peers by virtue of the 
said barony of Clifton; bis grandfather 
John Bligh, esq. having married the 
Baroness in 1715, and was created Baron 
1721, Viscount 1723, and Earl 1725.—Her 
Ladyship has left issue Elizabeth, married 
to Mr, Herbert of Muckvoss, Kerry. 

Aug. 30, At Cheltenham, Rob. Myddle- 
ton Biddulph, esq. Stanhope-st. Mayfair. 

Near Mardyke, Hotwells, aged 85, Mrs, 
Rachael Boulton. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Ryle, relict of the late 
J. Ryle, esq. of Park House, Macclesfield, 
in the county of Chester. She closed an 
existence of great usefulness, benevolence, 
and piety, with a calm and serene com- 
posure, which will be a lasting testimony 
to those around her of the value and bless- 
ing of a practical faith in the Gospel of 
Jésus Christ. She was respected and be- 
loved beyond the little circle of her owm 
family,and friends; and the tears of her 
seven children, to whom her loss is irres 
parable, will not be the only tears that 
will fall upon her grave. 

On the same day, and in a few hours’ 
afterwards, at the more advanced age of 
nearly 74 years, beloved and regretted, 
Mrs, Smyth, of the Fence House, ar 
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field, co. Chester. .Brought up by.@ pious 
mother in the fear and love of ‘the Lord, 
she served God when she was young; -and 
he cid not forsake her in her old age. Of 
kind:ed virtues and mutual! affection, these 
two Laiies saw their families united, and 
in their dea:h they were not divided. 

Aug. 31. In his 46th year, Mr.. Thomas 
Kitson, Lambeth, a man advanced be- 
yond the ovdinary acquirements in @hris- 
tianity. The unblemished morals, . un- 
doubted piety, and unwearied activity in 
works of benevolence, which appeared 
throughout the greater part of his life, aud 
his peaceful end, will ever prove to those 
who knew bim, the power of communion 
with God, and diligent perusal of his Word, 
in sanctifying the heart and securing hap- 
piness. This kind and zealous friend to 
the poor is well known, and his loss will 
be severely fe'!t in the neighbou: hood, and 
by the Members of the Stranger’s friend, 
or Benevolent Society. : 

Aug. ... At Avondale, co. Wicklow, in 
her 2ist year, Caroline, wife of William 
Parnell Hayes, esq. brother of Sir Henry 
Parnell, bart. M.P. She was the eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Hugh Howard (bro- 
ther of the Earl of Wicklow).by Cathetiue 
Bligh, niece of John Earl of Darnley: she 
was married to Mr. Parnell Hayes, Qcto- 
ber 1, 1810. 


Larsty. — In Newgate-street, Frances, 
wife of Mr. John Hayward, | 
Mr. G. Venables, an old inhabitant of 


the Tower. Since his. retirement ftom 
business, during a space of S0 years, the 
principal part of his time has been de- 
voted to the exercise Of charitable «pir 

suits: to him the sufferings of distress 
were never recited in vain; the habitations 
of poverty were by him frequently ex- 
plored, and the afflicted, as far as. his re- 
stricted means would admit, were inva- 
riably relieved: he was often seea follow- 
ing poor labouring persons on Saturday 
nights going to market, and as often en- 
abled them to rejoice in the enjoyment of 
a comfortable meal the ensuing dey. But 
the primary object of his delight consisted 
in the education of children: few men 
have made equal sacrifices for the atiain- 
ment of his benevolent wishes ; aud his ex- 
ertions have been crowned with the most 
animating success, having been made the 
honoured instrument of founding a noble 
edifice at Guisborough, Yorkshire, called 
Providence School, in which are constanily 
educated ninety poor children, To accom- 
plish this great and important work, he 
_-traveled upwards of 20,000 miles at his 
own expence, and has been favoured with 
the patronage of many distinguished cha- 
racters.- He was also well known to many 
charitable institutions in the Metropolis, 
and by them often solicited to take a lead- 
ing part, but which he was compelled to 
decline on account of his anxious desire to 
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serve the school in the North. He was, 
however, many years a trustee’ of the 
Middlesex Protestant School, and an active 
and zealous advocate for the Missionary 
and London Societies. 

Bucks —At Newport Pagnell, in his 76th 
year, Rev. W. Ball, the high'y-respected 
minister of the Independent congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters in that towu, over 
which he presided more than half a cen- 
tury with singular ability and success, 
He was for several years the tutor of an 
academy for the edacatién of young men 
for the ministry, for which a vigorous un- 
derstanding, enlarged and improved by 
extensive learning, and a benevolent dis- 
position, united with rational and fervent 
piety, peculiarly qualified bim. 

Cambridgeshire. — At Cambridge, aged 
20, Mr. P. Patrickson, of Emanuel college. 

At Cambridge, aged, 92, Mr. Solomon 
Mordecai, a well-known and respectable 
Jew, who had resided in that town more 
than 60 years. He was a native of Prus- 
sia; which place he left at the early age 
of sixteen, to avoid a conscription for the 
army. 

In Christ’s college, Cambridge, after a 
very long illness, John Fisher, LL. D. se- 
pior fellow of that society, and commiésary 
of that University; A. B. 1770; A. M. 
1773; and LL. D. 1780. 

Cornwall. —Elizabeth, danghter of Rev. 
Mr. Wildbore, of Falmouth; iv couse- 
quence of being thrown from Mr. Wilson’s 
carriage, when falling on her head occa- 
sioned a concussion of the brain. 

At St. Ives, aced 85, Capt. T. Wedge. 

At Fowey, Lieut J. Smith, R.N. 

Cumberland —At Whitehaven, aged 35, 
Capt. W. Cookhiil, jun. of ‘he Blake 

At Buttermere Inn, aged 81, Wer.Joseph 
Robinson, father of the well-known Mary 
of Butrermere. 

Derbyshire. — Sarah, wife of Rev. Jas. 
Dixon, vicar of Ecclesfield. 

At Derby, Mrs. Frances Taylor, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Edw. T. of Worcester, 

Devon. — At Knackersnole, near Ply- 
mouth, Rev. Wm. Chris. Paul, of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, son of the late Wm, 
Paul, esq. of Scarborough. 

At Dawlish, Mrs. Georgiana Sophia 
Bamfylde, sister to Sir Chas. B. bart. 

T. Bone, esq. a most respectable solici- 
tor, of Piymouth Dock. He was fvand 
dead in his bed, in consequence, as is snp- 
posed, of the ruptme of a blood-vessel in 


*the head. 


Rev. W. B. Evans, Dissenting minister 
of Ottery. He had just engaged in prayer, 
and whilst the congregation were singing, 
fell down and instantly expired. 

Essex.—Aged 12, the son of Capt. Bond, 
late of the East India Company’s service, 
He had been at Brentwood-fair; and hav- 
ing climbed to the top of a hay-stack, 
unluckily fell down what is called the 

Chimney, 
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Chimney, and was found the next day 
quite dead. 

Gloucestershire.—Aged 63, Mr. T. Child, 
surgeon and apothecary of Northleach. 

In his 21st year, R. Hill, esq. of Brock- 
worth. 

Chas. Hooke, gent. of Fairford; many 
years deacon of the Baptist meeting at 
that place, 

Hants.—At Portsmouth, Lieut. Dawson, 
62d regiment. 

At Portsmouth, Capt. Hardyman. 

At Andover, Lucy Haonab, wife of Mr. 
J. H. Todd, solicitor. 

At Haslar Hospital, Mr. Carrow, master 
of H. M. 8. the Statira, 

At Hythe, in consequence of a mortifi- 
eation, proceeding from the dislocation of 
the joint of a finger, in stopping a cricket- 
ball, Capt. Builen. 

‘At Winchester college, Mrs. Hanting~ 
ford, relict of the Jate Rev. Dr. H. master 
of the grammar-school at Warminster, and 
sister-in-law to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Kent.—At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. 
Chas. J. Austin, of H. M. S. Namur. 

At Canterbury, Mr.G.Kirkby, sen. many 
years an eminent and respected printer. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 50, Lady Russell, 
wife of Sir Heory R. bart. and sister to 
Lord Whi'wo: th. 

Lancashire.—At Leighton Hall, aged 50, 
Alex: Worswick, esq, 

Ai Woolton, aged 78, Rev. Archibald 
M‘Donald, many years Roman Catholic 
pastor of Seal-street chapel, Liverpool. 

At Liverpool, aged 42, Jane, relict of 
Captain Keisall, 

At Liverpool, aged 36, the wife of Capt. 
Joho Kendall. 

At Liverpool, aed 77, Capt. Jos. Piper. 

At Manchester, aged 60, Mr. Jas. With- 
nall, attorney. 

At Lancaster, aged 45, Mr. T. Garnett, 
surgeon. 


At Heywood, aged 64, Mr. Edward Tay- . 


lor, a note empiric. 

Lincolnshire.-—At Weelsby House, aged 
68, Rev. W. Thorold. 

Aged 62, Rev. T. Pennington, vicar of 
Bilsby. 

Norfolk.—At Causton, of grief for the 
loss of her son Major Baker, killed in the 
battle of Thoulouse, Mrs, Baker. 

At Yarmouth, aged 33, the wife of Capt. 
Wright. 

Northumberland. — At Newcastle, Mr. 
Rutherford, master of the Trinity school, 
a man of swgular worth, and a profound 
mathematician. 

At Newcastle, Elizabeth, relict of Rev. 
Geo. Barnes, of Alowick, and mother of 
Mr. B. surgeon, of Gateshead. 

At Ryton, aged 70, Mrs. Thorp, widow of 
Rev. |. T. Archdeacon of Northumberland. 


Noi. At Claypole, Margaret, daugh- . 


ter of Rev. J. 


Osxfordshire-—At Witney, Thos. Tram. 
per, rg formerly of Baynham-hall, Rad. 


‘At Wheatley, ao nay 
est daughter of Rev. 

Salop. — At eae ag ae 76, Mrs. 
Lucas, relict of Rev. Samvel L. formerly 


pastor of the congregation of. Protestant — 


Dissenters en Swan-hill. 

Somerset. — At Bristol, Monsieur Le 
Clerke. He was of French extraction, 
and was nearly related to the late Imperial 
family of France. 

At Bath, Arthur Philip, esq. vice-admi- 
ral of the red. 

At Bath, suddenly, Mrs. Han-<ard, relict 
of Major Hansard. 

At Merton Magna,Capt.Wm. Le aanly, 
96th reg. 

In the prime of life, of the small pox, 
Mr. Jobn Hall, of Bath. 

At Yeovil, Mr. Reynolds, surgeon, 

At Bath, W. Elmer, esq. nephew of 
the celebrated painter in Natural History. 

Staffordshire.—At Burton, aged 35, Mr. 
Webster, surgeon. 

Suffolk.—At Wattisfield, aged 69, lev, 
W. Hickman. 

At Hengrave-hall, the seat of her sowie, 
Sir Thos. Gage, bart. aged 18, Constantia, 
eldest daughter of W. F. Brockholes, esq. 
of Claughton- hall, Lancashire. 

At Beccles, in his 7ist year, Rev. J. 
Penn, LL. B. 

At Lowestoff, Soin Cheevene D. 

.—At Richmond, in bis 52d year, 
Richard Smith, esq. late of Woburn-plave, 
Russell-square. 

Sussex. — At Brighton, Mrs. Sydney, 
wife of Commissary Sydney. 

Warwickshire. — The wife of William 
Woods Weston, of memeer ie ett 
esq. banker, 

Wiltshire.—At Salisbury, 71, Mrs. 
Mayo, widow of Kev. J..M. of Avebury, 

At Morden, near Swindon, aged 89, 
Mrs. Knight, relict of Dr. K. formerly a 
physician at Wells. 

At Westbury, J. Matravers, esq. an 
eminent banker of that place. 

Worcestershire. — At re, the wife 
of Rev. Mr. Probya. 

Yorkshire. —Sir C. Des Voeux, bart. fa- 
ther of C. Des Voeux, esq. of .Wood- hall, 
near Wetherby, by whom he is succeed- 
ed in his titles and estates. 

Rev. Adam Ibbetson, of Kilham. 

At Knaresborough, aged 76, Lieut, .gen. 
Miles Stavely, 4th dragoon guards, 

At Hull, Capt. Thomas Wallas. 

At Tick-bill, aged 56,. Chris. Alderson, 


‘esq. a zealous supporter of the measures 


of that great statesman Wm. Pitt. 

Mr. Jas. Shemeld, Capt. in the Shefheld 
Loca! Militia, and partoer ia the house of 
Shemeld and Oakes, merchants. ‘ 

At Halifax, aged 55, Mr. W. Pease, an 
able performer on the violin. 

t 
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At Low Moor, Eliza, wife of C. H. Daw- 
son, €8q. and daughter of Rev. Mr. Dean, 
ef Bradford. 


At York, aged 59, Mr. Henry Tuke, 
many years a minister among the Society 
of Friends, and author of various publica- 


tions. 

Wa es.—At Lianrhydd-house, near Ru- 
thin, Rev. W. Chambers, late of Bodfarry. 

Seortanp.—Aged 70, Alex. Buchanan, 
ef Gartachan, Scotland. He was sprung 
from a line of ancestors who bad resided 
at Gartachan for 500 years. 

Inetanv.—At Gormanston Castle, Har- 


At Plassey, near Limerick, aged 82, 
Thos. Maunsell, esq. one of the common 
council of that city. He spent several 
years in an situation in the East 
Indies, and his return was sixteen 
years a member in the Irish Parliament. 
Anxious to ptace Limerick in that light 
which its rising commercial prosperity 
seemed to point out, he caused the esta- 
blishment of a bank in 1789, and was the 
head of the firm of that house 
for twenty-five years. When, in 1796, the 
measure of the yeomanry force was con- 
ceived by Government, Mr. Maunsell was 
most zealous on the occasion, and by the 
formation of the Merchants’ Corps added 
efficiency and strength to the apeeable 
troops of the.country. 

- In his 75th year, Rev. John Rogers, of 
Caghans, ‘co. Monaghan. He had been 
minister of that congregation about 48 


At Dublis, in bis ‘20th year, Ensign 
Travers, of the 3! royal Lancashire militia, 
who was drowned while bathing in the 
Liffey: bis remains were followed to the 
grave by his own regiment, as well as that 
of the Ist Royal Lancashire, who were 
quartered iv the garrison, the Field aad 
other officers of both regiments attending. 
He was a son of the late Peter T. esq. of 
his Majesty’s forces, who died on his pas- 
sage home from Lisbon. ~ 

Aproav.—By the upsetting of a boat, 
off Brindisi, in the Adriatic, where he had 
lately caused the destruction of the French 
frigate Uranie, Capt. B. W. Taylor, of the 
Apollo frigate, youngest brother of Gen. 
‘Taylor, secretary to the Queen. He was 
an excellent and meritorious officer, much 
beloved in the service, in which be had held 
the rank of Post Captain aear 12 years, 
though wot 55 years old. 

At Adrianople, Ahmed Effendi, a ‘Turk 
of disinction, whe had 23 wives and 108 
concubines. He was a great gorman- 
dizer, and ate himself to death, 

Drowned in a brig which foundered on 
her passage fiom Bermuda to Halifax, 
Lieut. Carpenter, formerly commanding 
the Algerive cutter of 12 guns. 
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On board the Mariborough- a 
from an engagement through mistake 
of signals with H. M. brig Primrose, Lieut.- 
adj. Andrewes, son of Mr. A. of Bristol. 
He was p' to Lisbon to join his 
regiment at Cadiz (60th), to which he had 
just been appointed, when he thus un- 
ones lost his life without benefiting 

is 

At ft Derestedt, thé the celebrated German 
composer, L’Abbé Vogler, well known 
by his Opera of “ 

At the Cape of Good Rope, William 
Newman, esq, 

At Bengal, Charles Mullins, esq. sur- 
geon R.N. 

At Barmackpore, in the East Indies, 
after an absence of ten years in the ser- 
vice of his country, in his 25th ‘year, 
Lieut. Thomas Griffith, second son of 
J. W. Griffith, esq. of Garn, near Denbigh. 

In the East Indies, Lieut. S. M. An- 
drews, 8th light drag. eldest son of Joba 
Andrews, esq. of Shrowton, Dorset 

On his passage to India, Rev. C. Ba- 
tharst. 

At Ceylon, Capt. R. Parsons, 19th reg. 

In India, Lieut, W. Abbey, third soa 
of R. A. esq. of Northampton. 

At Janinah, East — Lieut. C. Edge, 
Ist battalion 2ist reg. N. L, son of T. E, 
esq. of Montgomery. 

At Berhampoore, East Indies, in his 
19h year, Alfred, fifth son of Rev. F. 
Jayne, of Rendcomb, co, Gloucester. 

In the East Indies, after an honoyrable 
careerof nearly 20 years inthe Company’s 
service, Kenneth Macaulay, esq. brother 
of Rev. A. M. vicar of Ruthley, co. Leic. 

In Canada, Lieut.-col. Edw. Cotton, on 
the staff, and major of H. M. 8th infantry. 
After nearly 17 years of active military 
service, and a life of unblemished honour 
and unsullied fame, this brave and gal- 
lant soldier, whose spirit was as noble as™ 
his heart was excellent, fell a victim te 
excessive fatigue ere he had completed his 
S4ih year. 

lu America, the Hon. Wm. Villiers 
Mansel, second son of the late Lord Jer- 
sey, and successor to the Briton-Ferreg 
estate on the death of the late Lord 
Vernon. 

On the coast of America, suddenly, 
Capt. John Bedford, of the Childers sloop 
of war. 

At Fort Fayette, Canada, of his wounds, 
Lieut. E. W, Buchan, of the Lady Prevost 
schooner. 

On bis estate of Gross Hvint, near De- 
trvit, North America, aged 80, Hon. 
Alex. Grant, nearly haif a century com- 
modore of the fleet on Lake Erie. 

Killed in an engagement with the Ma- 
lays, ia ove of the Molucca Islands, 
Capt. H. Blackenhagen, of the East India 
Company's Service. 

On 
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On board. the Stirling Castle, on his 
passage from the East Indies, in his 23d 
year, Geo. B. Beevor, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Geo. B. rector of Wilby and 
Hargham, Norfolk. 

Sept. 1. The wife of Mr. R. Green, of 
Long Acre. 

At Worthing, Sarah Margaretta, eighth 
daughter of the late Hon. Wm. Cockayne, 
of Rushton-hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Weymouth, John, eldest son of John 
Barrow, merchaat, Bristol. 

At Taunton, aged 85, Major Corfield, 

At Grove-house, Denbigh, in his 58th 
year, Rev. T Ciouzh, canon of St. Asaph, 
rector of Denbigh, vicar of Nantglyn, and 
domestic chaplain tu Lord Grenville. 

Sept. 2. Fell down dead on going into 
his lodgings in St. James’s Park, Dr. John 
Roberton, author of the work on the use 
of Cantharides, &c. 

At his son’sat Kennington, in his 84th 
year, William Edwards, esq. many years 
ag? cacee of the Bank of Eng- 
and. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Agnes Browne, Islington. 

Jolm Buttress, esq. of Bath, formerly 
an eannent silk-mercer. 

Sept. 3. Of a fever, in her 17th year, 
Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Latham, 
esq. of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

At Hornsey, aged 48, Mr. Thos. Nichol- 
son, of the firm of Roxby, Armstrong, and 
Co. London-bridge. 

At Penzance, in the prime of life, Capt. 
Jas. Wooldridge, R. N. This gallant offi- 
cer commanded the Mediator frigate, un- 
der Lord Cochrane, in the Basque Roads, 
and had the honourof breaking the Enemy’s 
boom, for which he was presented with a 
gold chain and medal, by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. Captain W. was beloved 
and respected by all who knew him. 

Sept. 4, At Camberwell, in his 71st year, 
John Woodbridge, esq. 

In his 76th year, Sir George Glyn, bart. 
lay. rector of Ewell, Surrey. He was the 
2d son, but eldest surviving son, of Sir 
Richard Glyn, alderman and banker of 
London, lord mayor of London in 1758, 
and created a Baronet in 1759; whom he 
succeeded Dec. 31, 1772. Sir George was 
born in 1739, was colonel of the late 3d 
regiment of Surrey militia, a deputy-lieu- 
tenant and magistrate for that county. 
He married, first, Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Watkin Lewes, of Tredeved, 
in Pembrokeshire, by whom he had two 
sons, Richard Lewen, born 1769, a major 
in the army, who died unmarried at St. 
Domingo in the service of his country, 
in 1795; and Wm. Lewen, who died an 
infant. By his second wife Catharine, 
youngest daughter and co-heiress of Rev. 
Gervas Powell, of Lanbaran, in Glamorgan- 
shire. Sir George had one daughter, Anna. 
Margaret, born 1797, and a sov, born 
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1801, now Sir Lewen-Powell Glyn, bart. 
—The late Sir George was half-brother of 
Sir Richard Carr Glyn, bart. who served 
the office of 0rd mayor in 1798. 

At Laytun, Essex, aged 32, Mr. Kennett 
Dixon, of Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton:st. 
solicitor, whose honourable conduct both 
in his profession and in private life secured 
him universal esteem. 

Sept. 5. Aged 80, Mrs. Harriet Collins, 
widow of a respectable Cle:gyman. While 
ou her knees at prayers in ber owu room, 
a spark from the caniie fell op her clothes, 
and kindled: she called to her Landlady, 
who threw a blanket and counterpaue over 
ber head, rolled her up in the carpet, and 
by that means succeeded ia extinguishing 
the flames. She was, however, much 
burned, and survived only 24 hours. 

Miss Parry, of Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, 

At Newcastle, Miss Ross, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir George R. bart. of Balnagown, 

Sept. 6. In a fit of apoplexy, Mrs. Aun 
Tookey, of New Bend-street. 

At Walton on Thames, in her 16th year, 
Catheriue, youngest daughter of the late 
Hen. Skrine, esq. of Warely: near Bath. 

At Malden, Essex, W. S. Blake, esq. of 
Cornhill. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, in bis 8th year, 


“Wm. Walton Williams, only son of W. 


W. esq. of Newington-place, Surrey. 

At Banwell, Somerset, Thomas Black- 
berrow, esq. ‘ 

Sept. 7. In Guilford-place, Lady Mary 
Martin, sister of the present Duke of 
Athol; of the late Right Rev. Lord Geo. 
Murray, Bishop of St. David’s; and of 
the late Rev. Lord Charles, who took the 
name of Aynesley, Dean of Bocking, Essex. 
Her Ladyship was born Jan. 1769; and 
married in 1787, the Rev. Mr. Martin, by 
whom she had issue, a son, born Nov, 
1789; and another son born Qct. 1796. 

Aged 77, Peter Levesque, esq. 

At Islington, at an advanced age, Wm. 
Ashton, esq. many years an eminent mer- 
chant in the Island of St. Croix, 

Mr. Wm, Peyton, late surgeon of the 

Retreat East lndiaman. 
_ Sept. 8. Mr. T. Spence, author of seve- 
ral Political tracts, &c. In private life he 
was secial and just, and bis writings evince 
an earnest desire to benefit mankind. 

In her 20ch year, Elieo Carysfort Clif- 
ford, wife of Heory C. esq. jun, 

At South-end, aged 45, Wm. Barker, 
esq. of Woburn-place, Russel!-square. 

Joba» Garney, esq. of Earlham, near 
Norwich, 

Sept. 9. In Phillimore-place, Kensing- 
ton, aged 75, John Green, esq. formerly 
of Croydon, Surrey. : 

in his 21st year, Andrew, feurth son of 
the late Samuel Moody, esq. of ‘Queen’s- 
square, Bloomsbury. . a 
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At Footscray, eged 25, Charlotte, 
ter of Major-gen, Mackay, of the. la- 
dia y’s Madras Establishment. 

Mr. Waters, attorney, of Burford, Oxon. 

Sept. 10. Ia Dover-st. Thos, Lee, esq. 

ln her 72d year, Mrs, Charlotte D. 
Baber, 2d daughter of the late Thos. Dra- 
per Baber, esq. of Sunning-bil!, Berks. 

Sept. 11, At her mother’s, aged 39, 
Mary, wife of Mr. J. Horder, Haydon-sq. 
Minories. 

Found dead in his bed, Mr, Jasper. De- 
vousmith, many years gentieman-steward 
to the Portuguese Ambassador, South 
Audley -street, 

Ralph Knight Allen, esq. of New-house 
near Sawbridgeworth, Essex, and a magis- 
trate of that county. 

Sept. 22, At Baldock, Herts, aged 33, 
Rev. Thomas Theoph. Humphries, A. M. 
rector of that Parish, of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, and formerly Secretary of Le- 
gation at the Court of Lisbon. 

Sept..25. At Lavender-bill, in her 74th 
year, sincerely and deservedly regretted, 
Mrs. Hawes, widow of the late Dr. Hawes, 
of Spital-square. 

AbDITIONS. : 

P,191.b, Sir Edw, May, bart. M. P, for 
Belfast, was the representative of a very 
antient family, originally seated at May- 
field in Sussex; and afterwards at May- 
field, co. Waterford, Ireland. Sir Edward 
was the 2d Baronet, which title devolved 
to him on the death of his father, Sir James 
May, bart. some time knight of the shire 
for Waterford; married the dau. of Mr. 

Lumley, by whom he had-issue (prior 
to the marriage) Anna, Marchioness of 
Donegall, and other issue. The title de- 
volves to his brother, now Sir Humphry 
May,-bart. 

Vol. LXXXIIL. Part I. p. 488. b. Mrs. 
Seumdur, whose death, at the advanced age 
of 81, we recorded as above, was eminent 
as well for her virtues and unaffected 
Christian character, as for antient descent 
and nobl: aliance. She was pious with- 
out fanaticism, devout without hypocrisy, 
and charitable without ostentation. En- 
deared to the circis of social and domestic 
life in no ordinary degree by suavity and 
equability of temper, by artlessness of 
manners, and the most anxious solicitaude 
for her kindred in the several clus» con- 
nexions of danghter, mother, wife, and 
sister, a deep and indelible sorrow for such 
a loss will liwe m the recollection of ber 
friend- and acquaintance, «ben this tri- 
bute of respect from one who was rendered 
happy by the possesswo of her esteein 
shall ioug have ceased to be rememoered, 
Mrs... seymour was one of the daug ters of 
Matthew Cassan, esq. of Sheffield Hall, 
near Marybor’, Queen’s County, and in 
early lufe excelled im all those accomplish- 
ments which distisguish aod adorm -the 


minds of females in the higher rauks of 
society. The following is a correct state-~ 
meat relative te the issue of her bighly 
respected father by both his marriages. 
Among the sons, were Stephen, Joseph, 
and John; amovg the daughters were; }. 
Mrs. Cooke, bora about 1727, relict of 
J. Cooke, esq, (cousin to the late 
ViscouutessKenmare)whodied Feb. },1912, 
aged 85.—. Mrs. Seymour, the subject 
of this article, bora 1731, died Jan. 25, 
1812, aged 81, having had issue by her 
husband (a junior branch of the noble 
house of Hertford) Matthew Seymour, esq. 
the present possessor of Seymour Lodge, 
Drogheda, Queen’s County ; Aaron+Cros- 
bie, in the Hon. East Iadia Compeny’s 
civil service, Registrar to the. Secretary of 
the Revenue and Judicial departmentsat 
Bengal; Stephen, captaia of the Pegasus 
frigate, R.N. who signalized himself on the 
Ist June, 1794, under Lerd Howe, and was 
lost at sea a few years after, aged about 
30.—3. Mrs. Moore, relict of ——- Moore, 
esq. descended from the Earls of Drog- 
heda, deceased, leaving Hugh Moore, esq- 
formerly in the Hon, East ladia Company’s 
service, now of C , &o—+. Mrs. 
Price, of Castleton, Mountrath, Queen’s 
County.—Of the sons of Matthew Cassan, 
viz, Stephen, Joseph, and Joba, above- 
named; Stephen succeeded to the here- 
ditary estate of Sheffield, brought into the 
family of Cassan in the beginning of the 
reign of William LLL. by an heiress of the 
noble family of Sheffield Earis of Mul- 
grave and Dukes of Buckingham, now ex- 
tweet in the male line. Joseph, A. M. of 
Trmity college, Dublin ; in Holy Orders, 
chaplain to the Earl of Roden, &c. - Jobn, 
a captain in the 56th’reg. ; died Aug. 15, 
1804, having had issue by his wife one 
surviving danghter, uomarried, and four 
suns, viz. 1. Matthew, some time an ensign 
in the Queen’s County militia; and, sub- 
sequently, a lieutenant in the 85:h reg. ; 
died 1804. 2. Thomas, a captain in the 
56th reg. 3. Edward, some time an en- 
siga in the Sith. 4. Arthar.—We now 
reiurn to Stephen Cassan, who carried on 
the line: he married Miss Alicia Mercer, 
descended fruin an antieut and nobly-allied 
family in Scotland, cousin of the late Vis- 
countess Carleton, and co-heiress with 
her sister, Mrs. Fiiz-Gerald, of St. James's 
square, Bath, [widow of the Right hon. 
Col. R. Fiaz-Gerald, who was father of 
Caroline, Countess Dowager of Kingston, 
and grandiather of the present Ear!; also 
of Lord Viscount Lorton (originally en- 
nobied as Baroa Ersris), and of the Countess 
of Mount Castel.] By this Lady he had 
a numerous progeny, and died in 1773); 
Mis. Cassan follow ng bim in 1738, leav- 
ing a daughier, Alicia, and two sons, Mat- 
thew and Siephen. Alicia married the 
Rev. George Howse, A. M. formerly of 

Tray 
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Trinity college, Dublin ; of Rockingbam- 
house, Wicklow, rector of Ince, brother- 

in- pa of Sir John Thomas Foster, bart. 
and step-son of Mrs. Dicksou, reliet of Dr. 
Dean of Downe,. and mother of 

Wm. Dickson, D. D. Lord Bishop of Downe 
and Connor, so consecrated 1183 [descend- 
ed from Richard Dixon, D. D. Bishop of 


Cork and Cloyne 12th Eliz. op RB Mr. 


Howse, who died 1801, she 

other issue, Alicia, married 1801 the oie. 
Peter Browne, A. M. the present Dean of 
Ferns; and Stephen, a lieutenant in his 
Majesty’s ship the Bedford.—Of the sons, 
1, Matthew Cassan, of whom hereafter. 
2. Stephen, born about 1757, entered io 
1773 of Triwity college, Dublin; called to 
the Irish bar in Easter term 1781; and 
practised with the highest re i 
Calcutta, where he filied the 

Sheriff, kc. He died at the early age of 
36, in the year 1794, having mar. March 
4, 1786, Sarah, the accomplished and 
lovely daughter of Chas, Mears, esq. for- 
meriy of Coleraine, many years captain of 
the Egmont East Indiaman, and only son 
of the Rev. Johu Mears +, A.M. of Trinity 


page Be ae seew phew cad pooteoad erett- 
dee te diovlege, Ge, By bis wife, who is 
still tiving, he left issue Stephen Hyde 
Cassan, born in Bengal, Oct. 27, 1789-90 
nw a geatioman-commoner of Magdalene 


Powerscourt. He has been for many 
years major of the Queen’s County militia, 
and has issue an only son and heir, Rephen 
Sheffield, born Oct. 1777, some time of 
Trinity college, Dublin, and student of the 
Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, London, call- 
ed to the Irish bar in 1802; and married 
‘in 1804, Miss Eliza-Anne Lawrenson, the 
heiress ‘of Capponellan, Darrow, co. Kil- 
kenny ; by whom he has issue. 





+ Of the family of Mears, Roger de Mears, or Meres, was one of the Puisne Judge® 
of the Common Pleas 45 Edward HI. ; Beatson. And Sir Thomas Meres was, 30 Car. If. 


and following years, Lord High Admiral of England, an office now in commission; Jbid. 


_ The last male of this branch of the family was Charles-John Mears, captain of the 1st 


batt. 2d Bombay Europ. reg. in the Hon. East India Company’s service. He received 
the public thanks of Gea. Sir Robert Abercromby, at the time his forces were expected 
to foray a juoction with those of Lord Cornwallis, and fell under the command of Lieut. 
Gen. James Swart of the 72d reg. im the arms of victory before Seringapatam, 1799. 
Lord Cornwallis, and the two distinguished generals above named, have respectively 
extolled; both publicly and in private, Captain Mears’s uniform gallant conduct as 
an officer, aod his accomplished manners as a gentlemun.—Asiat. Ann, Reg. Beatson’ 
War in the am Se. 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
‘ 3 “ é 3 te S 
SEls¢ ¢ [5 z)Barom! Weather +4 Seg 3 Z|Barom| Weather 
cio s — lin. pts. . Sd — = fin, 
ésics 3 ine pts./Sept. 1814. Es\cz £ =i" pts |Sept. 1814. 
Aug. bd Os e Sept. ° ° ° 
27 | 52 | 63 | 52 (29,95 lfair 12 | 49} 61 } 50-430, 25 fair 
28 | 52 | 60 | 52 30,10 [fair , 13 | 45 ¢ 60; 49} ,20 fair 
29151 | 69 | 56 > 12 |fair 14} 45} 61 | 50] , 17 jfair 
30 | 57) 72} 57} , 25 lair 15 | 50} 66 | 52] (15 Mair 
31 °56 | 69 | 55 » 27 |fair 16 | 50} 69 | 55 , 17 fair 
8.1 | 54 | 67; 56 | ,34 /fair y 17 | 544 70) 55 , 17 jfair 
2) 56 | 69°) 57 »27 |fair 18 | 554 72 |} 54 , 18 lair 
3} 52 | 60] 51 » 29 icloudy 19 | 53 } 74) 38 |- ,08 {fair 
4} 51} 66; 53 »91 /fair 20 | 60} 75 | 61 [29,99 /fair 
5| 52} 67] 55) ,20 lfaie 21 | 60} 65} 55} ,80 léloudy 
6} 55 | 66 | 54 |29,79 |far ' 92] 55} 63 | 53 381 |fair 
1) 56/55 | 54] ,75 |rain 23 | 54} 62 | 56] ,81 |showery | 
8} 55 | 60 | 52 130,11 jcloudy 24 | 56 | 63 | 60 , 56 |showery 
9{ 52] 61 | 50] ,12 Ifaic 25 | 60} 67} 55-4 ,63 /fair 
10} 50] 61 | 52] 14 [fair 26} 57}63) 551 , howery. 
11! 507 60 1 50 » 16 (fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 24, to September 20, 16/4, 


Christened. Buried. Zand 5 136} 50 and 60 iae 
‘Males - 813 157% Males ~ 712 1353 hee: $0 "56 | 60 and 70 103 
Vemales 614 “= Females “641 10 20 43) 70and80 69 

Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 447 Wand30 93/80 and 90 33 
Peck Loaf 4s. 5d. 30 and 40 111|99and100 7 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44¢. per pound. 40 and 50 152 | 102 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Retarns ending September 17. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 
Rye , Barly; Oa 

















Average of England and Wales, per quarter:|| 
77 N45 836 928 3,47 6S 

Average of Scotland, per quarter: - 
00 —, 0,00 og 0 

Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma- 
ritimé Districts of ‘England and Wales, by 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be}|Hants 13 
regulated in Great Britain......4.....secrseeeeeesessereesens 76 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 26: 70s. to 75s, 
RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Sept. 10 to Sept. 17: 
Total 16,530 Quarters. Average 72s. 5}d.—3s. 14d. lower than iast Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, September 17, 32s. 1d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 21, 73s. 34. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 26 : 

«- Sl. Os. to 8. Os. | Kent Pockets Tl. Qs. to 91. Os. 
cocsccne Bes Ok Um HL Ts Frees BUR deciceicccee 6/. 10s. to 8d. 10s. 
Essex Ditto «......... 64 Qs. to 8/. Os, | Farnham Ditto .......10/; Qs. to 124 Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 26 : 
‘St. James’s, Hay 4/, 11s. 6d. Straw 2/. Os. 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 17s. Straw 1/. 19s, 
Clover.7l, 2s, 6d.—Smithfield, Old Hay 4/. 12s, Straw 1/. 19s, Clover 6/. 13s. 


SMITHFIELD, September 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 





Seomessovocosecoeecesoescsouroceacon™ 











Bheef occcccocacsccocccesoccsocc4te Gl. -00 Se. Od, | Veeal..c.coccccccese-coscccesss 5s. 4d. to Ts. Od. 
Mutton cecccoccocscceccesses 55. Od, to Gs. 4d. | Pork....ceseeseeeeee sseveesss08s Od, to Ss, Odd. 
Battal - cna. occtentncscteccee 5s. 4d. to Ts. 


COALS, September 26: Newcastle 50s. to 60s. Sunderland 54s. 9d. to 575. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s, Mottled 110s, Card 114s. CANDLES, 14s. per Doz. Moulds 15s. 62, 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James's 4s, 9d. Clare Os, Od. Whitechapel 4s. 10d, 








tf. ‘@ 
| { 304 J 

THE AVERAGE PRICES: of: Navicaste Canaz ‘Suants and other Prorerty, in 
September 1814 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-st, London, 
Trent and Mersey, 12302. divid, 55/. clear, per share.—Stafford and Worcester, 740/, 
divid, 44/.—Leeds and Liverpodl, 215¢.. divid. 8.—Grani Junction; 2197, 215/. divid, 
7l.—Monmouth, 1602. dividend 10/.—Rochdale, 58/, dividend 2/,—Keiinet and Avon 
ld Shares, 22/. ex divid. 15¢.—Lancaster 20/.—Girdaad Surrey, 60/. 10s.—Regent’s, 
201. ‘discount.—West India Do¢k, 156/.—London D:ito,-981.—Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance, 2851. per cent.—Imperial, 50/. with‘dividend.—Albion, 46/.—Strand Bridge, 
with ammuity, 702. discount.—Vauxhall ditto, 407 pershare.—London Flour Shares, 
61.—West Middlesex Ditto, 274.—London Institutiou, 394 18s.—Surrey Ditto, 12/. 12s. 
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